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-AYANT  L'ORAGE.  LA    HOOVE   (I'AHTELy 
By  M.  J.  Iwill.  (French) 


-Couvtesi!   of   Tile   Luxe inbourg .  Paris 


The     Luxembourg     Museum    and     Its 

Tr  e  a  s  u  r  e  s 


By    CHARLES    LOUIS    BORGMEYER 

[Chapter  11 


PERHAPS  the  most  popular  museums 
in  the  world  are  the  National  Muse- 
ums of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg 
and  Petit  Palais.  The  art  objects  displayed 
in  these  treasure  houses  largely  reflect  the 
current  artistic  taste  of  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  actually  fashion  it,  for  it  is  here  that 
one  sees  the  daily  throng  of  cosmopolitan 
visitors,  and  the  chances  are  that  many  a 
man  takes  his  art  cue  for  life  from  these 
collections.  If  you  doubt  this,  spend  a  day 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg  or 
Petit  Palais,  and  you  will  see  pass  before 
you  throngs  of  the  decent,  solid  people  of 
the  world.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  man 
full  of  excitement  over  the  loveliness  of  a 
picture,  new  to  him  ;  he  has  lost  all  trace 
of  self-consciousness  ;  his  eyes  s]jarkle  with 
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appreciation.  That  man  is  having  a  pleas- 
ure beyond  the  value  of  money.  If.  by 
]3assing  on  mj-  notes,  I  can  aid  a  few  of 
my  fellow  beings  to  this  pleasure,  or  arouse 
in  them  the  ambition  to  seriously  study 
these  collections,  or  any  others  near  home, 
I  shall  feel  a  little  less  egotistical  in  put- 
ting in  print  the  thoughts  that  have  come 
to  me  on  my  many  visits  to  Paris. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  are  not  the  re- 
flections of  an  artist,  an  art  dealer  or  an  art 
critic,  but  of  one  of  the  many  plain  people 
who  seeks  for  some  little  additional  enjoy- 
ment from  life.  We  all  know  that  satis- 
fying pleasure  comes  from  within  and  that 
outward  stimulants  fail  at  last,  whether 
they  be  of  drink,  sensational  theatres, 
risque    novels,    or   games    of    chance;   and. 
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that  only  the  pleasures  which  come  from 
mental  activity  endure.  Enjoyment  comes 
largely  through  the  use  of  the  power  of 
admiration.  We  enjoy  ourselves  before  the 
beauties  of  nature,  before  a  work  of  art. 
listening  to  music,  or  in  imagining  the  life 
of  other  times  and  countries. 

Many  have  attempted  to  put  the  general 
public  in  possession  of  facts  to  increase  the 
a[)preciation  and  pleasure  of  looking  at  pic- 
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tures.  Many,  lured  by  their  evident  love 
and  enjoyment  of  art,  have  tried  their  hands 
at  its  interpretation  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  interpretation  has  obtained 
general  acceptance  or  recognition.  Never 
was  there  a  subject  so  evidently  waiting  for 
interpretation,  and  yet  never  was  there  a 
C|uestion  in  regard  to  which  critics  are  more 
hopelessly  disagreed. 

The   interest   that   we  attach   to   modern 
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art  arises  from  the  sugges- 
tions it  may  give  of  visions 
and  thoughts  unknown  to  us 
— the  revelations  it  may  con- 
tain, and  the  ambitions  it 
may  incite.  Hence  the  live 
appeal  made  by  m  u  s  e  u  m  s 
whose  w  o  r  k  s  are  collected 
from  every  land.  This  ap- 
peal may  be  but  temporary. 
since  no  one  can  foresee  the 
verdict  of  the  future  on  these 
very  canvases  a  s  whatever 
may  be  our  present  views, 
they  are  subject  to  constant 
eliminations  of  error. 

Art  is  changeable — it  is  al- 
tered every  day,  every  min- 
ute— it  is  never  complete.  It 
has  a  horror  of  clear  and 
precise  definitions,  and  when- 
ever a  rule  or  doctrine  is  laid 
down  with  clearness  and 
logic,  that  rule  is  immediately 
involved  in  an  endless  discus- 
sion by  the  ambiguity  with 
which  it  is  applied. 

A  great  work  of  art,  like 
nature  itself,  is  never  at  any 
given  point,  or  at  any  given 
moment,  a  completed  fact.  In 
times  of  old  the  masters'  ex- 
pressions of  art  tallied  exact- 
ly wit  h  their  surroundings, 
their  society  and  their  period. 
Those  were  times  of  com- 
parative leisure :  they  did  not 
do  their  work  as  if  it  were 
the  performance  of  a  duty  or 
the  accomplishment  and  "fin- 
ishing ofl:  of  a  job:"'  there- 
fore their  work  never  con- 
fronts us  as  the  end  of  a  seri- 
ous fact.  All  art  i  s  spon- 
taneous and  should  never  be 
reduced  to  a  thing  of  fact :  for  a  fact  is 
a  thing  accomplished,  a  thing  done,  and 
nothing   further   can  be  expected    from   it. 


■PORTRAIT    DE    FEilJUE" 
B}t  Jean   Bohlhii.  (Italian) 


-Co}irtesij  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


The  progress  of  art  rests  with  its  eternal 
changes.  When  in  art  we  are  satisfied, 
drv    rot    sets    in,    much    as    in    actual    life. 
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-LE   80IH  A  DRUILLAT  (AIN)" 
By  Alexandre  Rapin,  (French) 


-Courtesu   of   The   Luxeutbonrf/.  Paris 
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Take  as  an  example  life  under  the  Roman 
Empire — its  monotonous  routine  every- 
where, its  monotonous  architecture,  in  it 
we  find  an  emblem  of  its  life  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. The  old  theatres,  the  triumphal 
arches,  the  temples,  wherever  they  are 
found,  are  of  the  accepted  Roman  type,  un- 
altered and  unafifected  by  any  local  sugges- 
tion. They  were  facts  accomplished  and 
mark  the  deterioration  of  art  under  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Art  can  be  found  in  the  poorest,  as  well 
as  the  best  works ;  there  can  never  be  a 
standard — this  is  what  people  often  tr\- 
to  do,  standardize  art.  It  becomes  academic 
as  soon  as  it  is  fixed:  it  is  stationary,  and 
can  not  be  changed.  The  sun  comes  up 
every  day,  and  the  air  between  it  and  our- 
selves is  always  different.  Art  is  like  a 
breath,  it  is  alwavs  changino".     Art  is  never 


consumptive  like  a  man  who  has  poor  lungs. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  never  alike ; 
neither  are  human  beings. 

In  America,  the  American,  through  his 
great  adaptability,  has  a  habit  of  absorbing 
everything  that  makes  for  betterment, 
whether  it  be  in  Empire  building,  the  mak- 
ing of  railroads,  or  pictures.  We  take  the 
Latin,  the  Oriental  or  the  Slav,  and  by  the 
power  that  America  wields  over  all  new- 
comers, so  change  him  that  he  ceases  being- 
Latin,  Oriental  or  Slav,  and  becomes 
American.  So  it  is  with  our  arts.  We  are 
picking  and  choosing  what  best  suits  us 
and  rolling  and  changing  it  into  one  inter- 
esting, but  constantly  altering,  whole.  We 
find  among  our  American  artists  a  very  fair 
understanding  of  general  culture.  When 
they  come  in  contact  with  artists  of  Euro- 
pean   training    they    take    from    them    that 
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By  Ettore  Tito,  I  Italian) 
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-LE  BAIN" 

By  Ettore  Tito,  (Italian) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


which  seems  good  to  them  ;  hut,  throut;"h  it 
all,  retain  a  certain  vigor,  freshness  and 
personal  note  that  is  making  the  artists 
abroad  take  notice.  Our  danger,  however. 
lies  in  .giving  the  war  whoop  for  American 
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art  and  .giving  it  for  American  art  only. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  because  of  this 
very  cosmopolitan  influence  in  art  in  France 
this  "Liberty,  Fraternitv  and  Equality," 
followed  bv  the  officials  of  the  Heaux  Arts. 
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and  by  the  selecting'  and  hantjing  juries  of 
their  great  Salons  that  the  works  of  artists 
of  the  whole  world  are  exposed  at  the 
French  exhibitions,  and  that  for  ages 
France  has  exerted  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  all  questions  of  art. 

Whatever  is  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Administration  des  Beaux  Arts  in  France, 
whether  the  works  exhibited  in  their  muse- 
ums are  the  result  of  the  general  policy  or 
of  the  personal  taste  of  such  men  as  M. 
Leonce  Benedite  and  M.  Lapauze  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Petit 
Palais,  one  thing  is  certain,  all  claims  ex- 
cept the  trivial  have  been  considered.  This 
broad  attitude  towards  art,  art  of  the  en- 
tire world,  does  not,  it  is  true,  make  for 
advancement  in  any  particular  school,  but  it 
is  valuable  as  marking  the  progress  in  uni- 
versal art.  This  cosmopolitanism  adds  to 
the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  F'rench 
museums.  To  see  one  of  our  own  country- 
men's pictures  there  is  like  unexpectedly 
seeing  a  familiar  face  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  earth.     At  the  Luxem- 


bourg we  are  represented  by  a  dozen  or 
more  Americans  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
from  time  to  time.  As  Whistler's  "Mother," 
Sargent's  "Carmencita"  or  Harrison's  "In 
.Arcadia"  greet  us,  so  is  the  Italian  greeted 
Ijy  his  beloved  Venice,  and  the  Englishman 
by  his  ".Afternoon  Tea." 

In  the  Luxembourg  the  pictures  are, 
roughly  speaking,  by  living  men.  Some 
few,  like  Cabanel,  liaudry,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Chaplin,  Daumier,  Lepage,  Ricard,  and 
Ribot,  have  been  kept  there  many  years 
after  their  death,  but  the  usual  routine  is 
for  the  picture  to  go  to  the  Louvre  after 
ten  years  have  passed.  It  is  a  dangerous, 
passage,  however,  for  more  are  lost  en 
route  than  arrive  safely.  Those  lost  often 
turn  up  later  at  provincial  museums,  a  truly 
polite  way  of  saying  they  are  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  supreme  honor  of  hanging  in 
the  Louvre.  To  enter  the  Luxembourg  is 
the  greatest  public  honor  possible  to  a  liv- 
ing artist,  and  most  artists  would  die  will- 
ingly if  thereby  they  might  enter  the 
Louvre  after  ten  ^ears. 


-CAIN" 

By  Fernavcl  Connon 


-Coiirtcsi/   of  The   Liixeinbourg,  Panti 
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We  must  see  an  artist's  work  through 
the  artist's  eye  just  as  we  must  Hsten  to 
music  through  the  musician's  ear.  The 
more  we  learn  to  do  this,  the  more  pleasure 
will  we  receive  from  both  art  and  nature. 
Then,  too,  to  enjoy  nature,  or  art,  you  must 
look  at  them  as  at  outward  objects  through 
your  own  self;  that  is,  your  mind.  Prob- 
ably this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  men, 
among  them  many  Americans,  stop  before 
the  works  of  Edouard  Detaille — "Surren- 
der of  Hunnigue"  and  "The  Army's 
Dream."  It  was  puzzling  at  first  to  account 
for  this  interest  until  I  realized  that  the 
Frenchmen  saw  there  a  part  of  their  own 
experiences,  and  the  man  from  home,  wear- 
ing a  Grand  Army  or  a  Lo\al  Legion  but- 
ton, understood  the  pictures  through  his 
own  experience.  Not  being  a  soldier,  1 
looked  upon  thein  rather  coldly  as  works  of 
art,  until  one  day  a  friend,  another  .\meri- 
can  and  I,  were  two  of  a  g  r  e  a  t  multi- 
tude to  watch  an  army  pass  by.  It  was 
after  the  reception  of  a  foreign  king  that 
the  troops  came  tramping  down  the  ave- 
nue. There  were  heavy  Dragoons  and 
Cuirassiers  on  majestic  chargers ;  there 
were  light  Chasseurs  and  Lancers,  on  fleet 
horses;  there  was  the  clanking  of  steel,  and 
the  flash  of  helmets  through  the  dust.  In 
the  distance  bobbed  the  tasseled  fez  of  the 
bronzed  Zouave  and  the  fighting  cap  of  the 
Infantry.  With  the  steady  beat  of  the 
march,  the  red  pantaloons  passed  on,  the 
bands  played  and  feet  and  hearts  lifted  to 
the  thrilling  notes  of  "Chant  du  Depart," 
the  "Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,"  or  the  march 
of  the  "Sambre  et  Meuse."  Cavalry,  in- 
fantr)'.  cannon — on  they  came ;  and  as  we 
looked  down  upon  the  gallant,  moving  sea 
of  color,  upon  the  stream  of  gleaming  bay- 
onets, of  champing  horses,  of  lumbering" 
artillery,  the  women  waved  their  greeting 
to  these  passing  soldiers  of  France,  but  the 
men's  eyes  singled  out  the  Tricolor  and  the 
Regimental  standards,  and  saluting,  would 
cling  to  this  or  that  standard  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  street  beyond. 
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Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  thoughts  of  these 
men — soldiers  all  ( for  in  France  every  boy 
must  become  a  soldier) — as  they  saluted  the 
standard  of  their  regiment.  Were  they 
thinking  of  the  leave-taking  with  their  regi- 
ment— of  companions  in  arms  who  per- 
haps they  might  never  see  again  ?  Were 
they  thinking  of  their  wintry  marches,  of 
the  misery  and  stubborn  heroism  in  war 
of  the  suffering?  Among  these  reservists 
were  many,  very  many,  men  of  whom 
France  may  well  be  proud.  As  we  looked 
down  upon  them  there  came  over  us  a  feel- 
ing of  great  respect,  a  feeling  that  in  these 
one-time  soldiers  France  can  find  men  at  a 
moment's  call  to  serve  again  their  Father- 
land ;  and  while  we  were  not  Frenchmen, 
our  sympathies,  our  pride,  our  hopes  for 
France  were  stirred ;  and  we,  as  they,  sa- 
luted the  Tricolor  and  the  army's  standards 
— we  citizens  of  another  Republic  saluted 
the  soldiers  of  France.  Returning  to  the 
Luxembourg  we  looked  upon  these  two 
pictures  with  what  w^as  in  our  minds  and 
saw  a  little  through  Detaille's  eyes,  and  a 
little  through  the  feelings  of  the  old  sol- 
diers. 

This  is  the  story  that  the  "Surrender  of 
Huiiiii^s:iic"  tells,  painted  by  Edouard  De- 
taille. In  1815  General  Barbanegre,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirtv-five  men,  held  out 
against  twenty-five  thousand  .\ustrians. 
Even  after  the  trenches  were  open  this 
brave  handful  of  men  withstood  the  attack 
for  twelve  days.  Archduke  John,  the  leader 
of  the  Austrians,  in  recognition  of  their 
bravery,  allowed  the  fifty  remaining  men  to 
surrender  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  It  is 
the  actual  surrender  that  Detaille  has  paint- 
ed. The  drummers,  two  only,  a  veteran  and  a 
mere  bo)',  come  first,  playing  their  instru- 
ments with  all  their  might.  Then  General 
llarbanegre  touching  the  victorious  gen- 
eral's hand  and  pointing  to  his  brave  band 
of  heroes,  who  come  marching  proudl}' 
forth  in  spite  of  bandaged  wounds.  There 
rre  artillerymen,  infantry,  custom-house 
officers,    gendarmes    and    servants,    all    in 
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ragged,  tattered  uniforms,  car- 
rying their  arms,  and  the  flag 
they  have  fought  for  now  in 
shreds.  These  create  a  dramatic 
contrast  to  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral's staff  and  soldiers,  with 
their  exquisitely  spotless  white 
uniforms. 

As  a  historical  work  of  art, 
this  picture  is  brilliant,  for  in  its 
clear  and  expressive  way  it  con- 
veys to  the  spectator  the  last  act 
of  a  heroic  drama.  None  can 
look  upon  it  without  being  im- 
pressed bv  the  action  and  truth 
of  the  character  portrayed.  The 
colors  of  the  bricks  in  the  walls, 
the  grey  tones  of  the  battered 
ramparts,  the  colors  of  the  earth, 
the  whites  and  reds  and  blacks 
of  the  uniforms,  blend  with  each 
other,  or  create  the  contrast  re- 
quired. .A.11  are  in  harmony  and 
the  whole  is  a  unity. 

BoLDiNi,  Je.\n  (Italian) — "Por- 
trait dc  feutinc." 
There  is  something  about 
l^oldini's  portraits  that  suggests 
a  malicious  vein  in  the  man,  as 
if  he  were  inwardly  scoffing  or 
playing  jokes  with  his  sitters. 
Not  knowing  the  gentleman  per- 
sonally, I  may  be  and  probably 
am  wrong,  but  it  seems  strange 
that  most  of  his  portraits  leave 
me  with  the  feeling  that  one  has 
when  a  companion  is  iDeing 
subtly  made  fun  of  and  not  con- 
scious of  it.  His  women  are 
charming  women,  of  the  fever- 
ish, frantic  type,  long,  svelte, 
serpentine,  aristocratic  creatures, 
sheathed  in  their  dresses  of 
mauve  or  silvered  black,  and 
stretched  in  length  like  fashion 
plates  of  the  most  pronounced  styles 
Boldini's  sitters  appear  to  be  men  ant 
women  of  temperament ;  they  lack  the  re- 
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pose  of  the  old  masters  and  have  the  rest- 
lessness of   the   people   of  our   own   times. 
This  not  only  applies  to  his  sitters,  but  to  his 
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■■LE    TROUPEAV   A   LA   MARE" 
By  Gaston   GuiynarO 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


brush  work,  wliicli,  while  it  is  b\-  no  means 
brutal  or  violent,  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  swiftly  and  easily  painted.  He 
sees  things  from  above,  and  this  gives  an 
effect  of  prospective  which  exaggerates 
the  movement.  He  is  mannered  and  his 
violent  oppositions  of  color  produce  a  deaf- 
ening impression.  Boldini  has  a  rather  fair 
color  for  interiors  and  has  kept  his  people 
in  it.     He  has  also  depth  and  brilliancy. 

FOURIE,      Alfert      (French) — "Sous      les 

branches." 

Its  incisive  color  attracts  and  holds  our 
attention.  There  is  a  harmony  of  the 
whole.  We  might  question  whether  the 
fawn  color  of  the  hair  and  the  red  of  the 
flesh  tints  should  present  such  >trong  ef- 
fects as  the  picture  maintains.  Of  course 
in  studying  this  work  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  lady  is  lying  down 
in  the  fidl  sunshine  of  out-of-doors. 

Rapin,  Alexandki-:  (French) — " Lc  Soir  a 
Druillat  (Ain). 
The  color  effect  is  overdone  and  it  makes 


it  monotonous.  Everything  in  it  is  too 
heavy  and  its  general  dark,  dull  color  has 
a  greenish  leaden  quality,  especially  when 
it  is  compared  with  other  surrounding 
works.     It  lacks  life,  vibrancy,  snap. 

Tito,   Ettore    (Italian) — "Chioi^i^ia" — "Lc 

Bain.'' 

Tito  was  born  at  Castellamare  ilu  Stabia 
(near  Naples),  in  i860.  Practically  all  his 
life  has  been  spent  at  Venice.  Since  1883. 
when  his  jjicture.  "Morning  at  the  Lido." 
exhibited  at  Rome,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  he  has  grown  in  popularity,  until 
today  be  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
j)opular  of  the  living  artists  in  Italy. 
"Chioggia"  is  filled  with  sunlight — sunlight 
as  it  is  seen  in  \'enice,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
Italy.  It  covers  everything  in  this  picture: 
it  fairl\-  sparkles  and  glitters.  The  bright 
blue  sky  and  the  sea  oft'  in  the  distance 
unite  to  make  this  a  very  realistic  scene. 
Although  "Chioggia"  itself  is  dull  enough, 
we  see  here  the  true  movement  and  motion 
t)f  the   \'enetians.     The  human   figures   in 
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this  little  canvas  are  really  alive.  They  are 
so  full  of  movement  that  the  child  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner,  carrying  a  pail  of 
water,  seems  literally  to  approach  us. 

In  "Lc  Bain,"  also  by  Tito,  he  has  united 
all  the  qualities  of  the  impressionists  with 
fine  form,  a  delicious  hut  plein  air.  of  fresh- 
ness and  exquisite  youthfulness.  The 
naked  body  fairly  glows  with  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  makes  a  singularly 
happy  contrast  with  the  water.  Tito  por- 
trays the  common  people  in  whom  he  takes 
a  special  interest,  he  paints  rapidly,  broadly 
and  realistically,  and  does  not  over-finish. 
At  times  he  lacks  depth  and  brilliancy,  giv- 
ing a  flat  condition.  Tito's  neutrals  are  not 
intense  in  any  one  way  technically,  but  he 
is  very  clever  in  brush  performance. 

CoRMON,   Fern.xnd — "Cain." 

The  painter  of  events  of  the  heroic  and 


biblical  ages,  of  the  Iron  age,  of  Prehis- 
toric man,  ])resents  for  our  consideration 
his  aft'ecting  "Cain."  This  was  exposed  at 
the  Salon  of  1880  and  broke  from  all  tra- 
ditional Cains.  The  picture  is  very  impres- 
sive for  it  is  instinct  with  an  intensely  bibli- 
cal feeling.  It  represents  Cain  and  his 
trembling  band  around  the  litter  in  intense 
dejection.  Warriors,  old  and  young,  form 
a  despairing  group,  and  one  can  imagine 
the  misery  and  untold  agony  of  these  men 
of  by-gone  times,  as  they  hasten  forward 
in  that  drear)-,  dry,  jDarched,  and  barren 
waste  of  arid  Judea,  carrying  the  litter  on 
which  sits  the  old  mother  with  two  sleeping 
children  pressed  against  her  limbs.  The 
dusty,  sandy  soil  of  the  desert,  the  sun- 
forsaken  sky,  the  painful  knowledge  of  the 
brutal  tragedy  just  enacted,  accent  the  im- 
pression of  solitude  and  sadness.  There  is 
a   tnucli  of   the  melndraniatic  hardh-  to  lie 


-THE   FAREWELL    REPAST" 
By  Charles  Cottet,  /French) 


-Courtesy   of  The  Luxenihourg.  Paris 
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expected  from  the  simplicity  el  the  scene. 
This  picture  once  seen  is  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. 

La  Gandara,  Antonio  (French) — Por- 
trait of  Mile.  Fonquier  pinning  on  a  ros.c. 
This  is  elegant,  distinguished  and  out- 
Whistlers  Whistler,  but  fails  in  forceful, 
lirilliant,  resisting  color.  In  this  particular 
l>ortrait  he  has  undoubtedly  painted  a 
woman  of  the  world,  dressed  probably  in 
the  very  height  of  the  fashion  of  the  mo- 
ment :  but  his  selection  of  color  has  been 
poor.  There  is  a  poverty  of  color  which 
the  beauty  of  form  and  design  cannot  over- 
come ;  there  is  altogether  too  much  brown 
in  the  clothes.  Brown  is  the  color  of  pov- 
erty. On  the  stage  the  poor,  but  honest 
heroine  dons  brown  while  this  woman  is 
too  forceable  for  that  sort  of  dress  and 
pose.  Look  at  her  fingers.  Evidently  she 
has  a  manicure  for  each  hand  ;  she  seems  to 
say  to  you,  "I'm  the  best  ever :  I'm  it !"  He 
fails  also  to  put  something  under  the  gar- 
ments, and  this  is  rather  essential,  however 
harmonious  the  color  of  those  garments 
may  be. 

GuiGNARD,   Gaston — "Le    Troupcait    a    la 

Marc." 

Guignard  has,  as  an  animal  painter,  taken 
the  lead  amongst  the  artists  in  this  kind  of 
painting.  No  one  paints  sheep  better  than 
he ;  and  no  one  knows  their  bizarre  atti- 
tudes, their  habitual  poses,  better  than  he. 
The  garlanded  sheep,  and  red-skirted  shep- 
herdesses of  Boucher  are  not  his  style.  He 
is  rustic  and  wishes  to  be.  The  landscape 
is  very  attractive,  full  of  life  and  joy. 

CoTTET,    Charles    (French) — "The    Fare- 
well    Repast — Those      Who     Remain — 
Those  Who  Arc  Gone." 
This  triptych  is  one  of  the  Luxembourg's 
most  popular  works.     It  is  a  most  impres- 
sive and  characteristic  study  of  the  people 
of  Brittany,  for  Cottet,  who  is  one  of  the 
.strongest  and  most  personal  of  artists,  has 
not    only    observed    these    fishermen,    their 


wives  and  their  families,  but  he  has  ob- 
served them  with  sympathy  ;  he  has  found 
their  lives  hard,  somber,  with  death  ever 
near.  So  his  colors  are  not  the  colors 
squeezed  from  the  tubes,  but  the  colors  that 
represent  them  psychologically  ;  the  colors 
of  the  things  they  themselves  know,  the 
grey  and  brown  of  their  bread,  the  dirty 
white  of  ham,  and  the  grey  of  the  fish  they 
eat.  In  the  yellows  and  other  colors  of  the 
walls  are  the  colors  of  the  rocks  outside, 
and  the  color  of  the  sea.  Somewhat  som- 
ber all  this,  and  yet  an  extreme  variety  of 
shades  may  be  found  in  his  blacks,  whites 
and  greys.  In  the  center,  the  "Farewell 
Repast"  is  spread  upon  a  table  around 
which  several  families  are  seated  in  the 
strong  light  of  a  hanging  lamp ;  old  and 
wrinkled  men  and  women,  younger  women 
and  younger  men,  a  beautiful  child  on  a 
mother's  lap.  The  faces  of  all  are  serious, 
for  the  hour  of  separation  has  arrived.  A 
fisherman  rises  slowly,  for  he  is  no  longer 
young,  and  raises  his  glass  in  token  of 
adieu.  The  emotion  in  the  faces  of  the 
others  is  plainly  visible,  as  they  look  up 
from  his  right  and  left.  This  long  hori- 
zontal line  prolonged  on  either  side,  frames 
in  the  scene  imposingly.  Through  the  long 
window  at  his  back  the  sea  appears  in  the 
soft  evening  light. 

"Those  Who  Remain."  The  Breton 
women,  mothers,  wives,  children,  somberly 
dressed,  wearing  their  Breton  caps,  are  left 
alone.  Their  hearts  are  filled  with  dreadful 
memories  and  forebodings  of  dismay.  They 
have  given  themselves  up  to  anxious 
thought :  the  sea  hard  by  enhances  the  im- 
pression of  silence,  solitude  and  forlorn- 
ness,  as,  in  the  twilight,  thev  look  for  the 
return  of 

"Those  Who  Are  Gone." — In  this  men 
are  seated  upon  the  deck  of  a  large  fishing 
boat — men  with  tanned  skin  burnt  by  the 
sun  and  furrowed  by  the  wind  and  salt  of 
the  water  of  the  sea.  Short,  harsh  and 
iron-grey  hair,  eyes  alert,  bright  and  un- 
dimmed — even  the  clothes  they  wear  match 
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"THOSE    WHO    ARE    GONE'' 
By  Charles  Cottet.  (French) 


-Coitrtesi/  of  The  LKxemhourg,  Paris 
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the  scene  and  people,  for  they  are  coarse, 
liard  worn  and  stern. 

The  paintings  are  as  thorough  in  execu- 
tion as  in  conception  and  are  regarded  as 
not  only  one  of  the  best  of  Cottet's,  but  one 
of  the  best  of  this  generation's  works.  They 
thrill  and  awaken  the  spectator  and  leave  a 
long  echo. 

ScATTOLA,     Ferruccio     (Italian) — "i'lairc 

de  liiiic  a  S.  Gianigiiauo." 

Ferruccio  Scattola  cannot  be  understood 
from  a  superficial  glance,  since  you  must 
]ilace  yourself  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and 
emotion  with  which  he  was  animated  when 
he  painted  this  City  of  the  Dead,  for  Scat- 
tola's  art  lies  beyond  its  forms  and  rests  nu 
its  aesthetic  and  spiritual  quality.  He  does 
not  fail  in  his  technique,  for  in  this  pic- 
ture he  has  represented  its  ])ui!dings  and 
towers   with   great   solidit}-,   Init   ]jrefers   to 


please  his  own  spiritualit\ ,  in  translating 
the  emotion  he  felt  before  this  subject, 
rather  than  re])resent  the  scene  coldiv  and 
accurately. 

The  strong  impression  he  received  in  the 
moonlight  transformed  this  ancient  and  his- 
torical city,  with  its  crumbling  walls,  to  a 
city  animated  with  its  medieval  spirit  and 
life.  A  transparent  sky,  with  a  moon  hid- 
den from  sight,  forms  strong  shadows.  The 
city  is  very  still  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  peace  and  quiet  in  the  evening- 
air.  Looking  out  upon  the  vast  expanse  of 
ancient  towers  and  timeworn  roofs,  we  are 
transplanted  to  the  ])ast.  There  is  given  to 
our  perhaps  vague  historical  knowledge  a 
clearness  of  vision,  and  breadth  of  charac- 
ter quite  new,  intensely  enjovable.  As  we 
look  down  upon  this  sincerely  painted  scene, 
filled    with    its    wonderful    light,    the    stars 


■CLAIRE  DE   LVNE  A   S.   GIANIGNANO" 
By  Ferruccio   Scattola.  (Italian) 
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-LA   TABLE" 

By  H.   E.   Le   Sidcmer  (French) 


-Coiirtesi/  of  The  Luxembourg^  Faris 


scintillating  here  and  there  above,  the 
golden  gleams  of  lamplight  sending  their 
glow  from  below  the  lustrous  roofs,  and 
the  towers  in  between,  we  fully  ap])reciate 
the  artist's  great  inflividuality  and  his 
poetical  vision. 

Le  Sidaner.  H.  E.  (French) — "La  Tabic." 
Le  Sidaner  owes  much  to  Manet  and  was 
among  the  first  to  declare  the  utility  of  im- 
pressionistic teaching,  from  whch  he  has 
profited.  He  has  a  very  original  way  of 
blotting  the  outline  of  things  and  making 
them  harmonize  mvsteriously  in  hazy  svm- 


light  or  twilight.  This  indulgence  of  his 
fancy  for  misty  monochromes  gives  the  ef- 
fect of  seeing  things  through  a  dulled  win- 
dow. At  times  his  works  are  intense  in 
color  and  his  general  tones  almost  glowing. 
His  choice  of  subject  grows  a  little 
monotonous  possibly.  It  seems  strange 
that  he  himself  does  not  rebel  at  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  tables  with  lamps  lighted, 
gardens  with  reflected  light  upon  the  walls, 
shrubbery,  flowers,  trees  and  walks,  but 
there  is  this  to  sav  about  his  subjects:  liis 
interiors  seem  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  the 
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absent.  The  dessert  on  the  table  attends 
the  one  who  will  eat  it.  This  art  possesses 
a  very  subtle  secret,  that  of  showing  the 
invisible  and  suggesting  more  than  it  says. 
His  works  at  the  Luxembourg  are  of  his 
usual  subjects;  one  an  interior  with  a  table, 
and  the  other  a  garden  with  a  table. 

H.\MiLTON,     J.     McClure     (American)  — 

Portrait  of  Mr.   Glads-fonc. 

In  this  portrait  the  force,  the  impres- 
siveness,  the  qualities  that  made  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  great  figure  of  his  time  are  miss- 
ing. The  modeling  is  faithfully  done,  but 
the  distinction  is  not  there.  Compare  this 
work  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fine  Arts  Journal  December 
igii  issue,  or  the  sketch  bv  the  same  artist 


taken  in  a  very  similar  attitude,  in  January 
1912  issue,  and  the  reader  will  understand 
at  once  my  meaning. 

DiNET,     A.     E. — "L'csclave     d'.Unonr     ct 

Luniicrc  des  yeii.v." 

Dinet's  pictures  are  always  learned, 
thoughtful,  superior  work.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  or  to  the  happy  hazard  of  the 
brush.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
academic  coldness.  He  has  made  himself 
the  painter-in-chief  of  the  people  of  native 
races  in  their  native  surroundings.  Some 
critics  say  we  have  but  one  real  orientalist 
today  worthy  of  the  name,  and  he  is  M. 
Dinet.  PTe  is  a  wonderful  colorist.  In 
"L'esclave  I'Amour"  is  a  convincing  epit- 
ome of  one  side  of  Alohammedan  life.  The 
i)icture    has    movement    and    life,    eneroetic 


■LA    TABLE''    t  Interior) 
By      W.   E.   he    SifUiner 


-Courtesy    of    The    LTtxeuihouvfj .   Paris 
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intensity  and  sensuality.  Tlie  ilark  lascivi- 
ous girl  of  the  East,  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  retains  the  playfulness  of  a 
child.  The  dull  and  stolid  face  is  trans- 
formed and  illuminated  by  love,  as  the 
lightning  of  a  candle  within  a  lantern  brings 
forth  an   illuminating  radiance. 

In  "Le  Lendemain  du  Ramadhan"  he 
shows  another  side — the  religious.  Here  is 
a  group  of  Moslems  just  before  prayer.  As 
Lucien  Simon's  Procession  represents 
Christians  or  the  avowed  adherents  of 
Christianity,  the  worship  of  the  Crucifix,  of 
Mary  and  the  saints,  so  we  see  here  men 
of  the  Mohammedan  world  and  religion, 
Moslems,  with  their  deep-rooted  belief  that 
the  religion  of  the  Christian  is  essentially 
idolatrous.  We  see  in  this  throng  humble 
and  down-trodden  men,  grand  in  their  sim- 


plicity   of     faith;    (jthers     with     the     half- 
threatening  look  of  the  fanatic. 

Wii.l.\i-:rt.  Im-;rdin.\nd  (Belgian) — "En- 
tree de  Be<^iiiiiai^c  a  Gaud." 
The  colors  in  this  reposeful  work  are 
softly  luminous — they  are  the  colors  of  win- 
ter. The  light  and  the  shadows  cast  bv 
the  various  objects  across  the  barren 
ground  are  all  those  of  winter.  The  colors, 
the  light,  the  shadows  and  the  garments 
worn  by  the  sisters  are  in  perfect  accord,  in 
complete  harmony.  There  is  not  a  note  of 
discord  in  this  quiet  interpretation  of  de- 
corous, orderly  and  half-segregated  con- 
vent life.  It  affords  an  example  of  perfect 
balance,  painted  with  masculine  force  and 
rare  strength,  but  without  a  trace  of  the 
coarseness  into  which  such  strength  is  often 
betraved. 


PORTRAIT  OF  UR.   GLADSTONE 
By  J.  McClure  Hamilton  (American} 


— Courtesy  of  The  Lnxemboury,  Paris 
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]\V]i,L,   M.  J.    (  I'rench — "Az'aiif  rorai^c.  la 

Hogiic   (Pastel)." 

I  will's  observation  is  sincere,  unforced: 
the  drawing  very  correct,  though  free  ;  anfi 
the  color,  although  mostly  in  the  greys,  is 
bold  and  strong.  On  a  canvas  of  moderate 
dimensions  he  has  concentrated  the  up- 
roarious, deafening  wind  and  turmoil  of  a 
^udden  storm  along  the  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy, off  Cherbourg.  The  gale  in  a  fiend- 
ish whirl  lashes  the  waves  of  the  sea  into 
a  fury.  Stunted  trees  and  shrubs  flap  and 
smack  the  air.  Over  it  all,  swept  by  the 
wind  from  the  sea,  broods  of  somber  sk\-, 
where  glide  great  clouds  twisted  by  the 
wind.  On  the  dunes,  a  bush  bends,  moved 
by  the  tempest,  and  loses  its  last  leaves, 
while  a  ray  of  sun  lights  the  horizon.  It  is 
the   feeling  of  movement  that  adds  to  the 


— Courtesy  of   The  Luxembourg,  Paris 

attraction  of  this  picture.  It  might  have 
been  desolately  beautiful  had  all  been  tran- 
quil ;  but  as  a  woman  with  fluttering  skirts 
and  wind-blown  hair  attracts  by  the  feeling 
of  vibrant  life,  so  this  picture  with  its 
movement  of  the  sea,  trees  and  clouds,  at- 
tracts us.  Tliere  is  air  everywhere,  of 
course.  Iwill  always  gives  air  and  space 
to  breathe  in :  he  seems  to  feel  more  than 
most  that  air  is  as  necessary  to  art  as  to 
life. 

LoRiMER,    John    Hen'ry    (Scotch) — "Rctc 

de  Grand  Merc  Bciicdicite." 

.\n  actual  scene,  although  the  artist  has 
cleverly  bent  it  to  his  needs,  .\bout  a  table, 
laden  with  all  the  dainties  little  ones  delight 
in,  are  seated  a  group  of  lovely  children  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  grandmother. 
Well    selected   fiijures.    in    the   background. 
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ready  to  serve  the  goodies,  attract  our  at- 
tention, but  the  real  delight  of  the  artist  is 
found  in  the  problem  of  contrasted  light 
and  shadow  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the 
light  itself,  as,  falling  from  the  lamp,  it 
floods  the  table  and  all  within  its  field. 

Weertz,    Je.'\n    Joseph    (French) — "Mort 

de  Joseph  Bara." 

Bara,  the  boy  hero  of  the  Revolution, 
who  refused  to  cry  Vive  le  Roi!  to  save  his 
life  and  was  consequently  basely  killed  by 
the  Chouans,  was  one  of  the  national  heroes 
much  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago.  His  tragic 
death  was  painted,  he  was  sculptured  lying 
nude  after  his  murder,  and  nmch  was  writ- 
ten about  him.  The  painting  is  rather  the- 
atrical, and  therefore  not  very  effective. 

Still  clinging  to  the  reins  of  his  two 
frisjhtened  horses,  the  heroic  little   Hussar 


in  his  red  jacket  and  sky  blue  cape,  raises 
his  shako  crying  "\'ive  la  Repnbliqne!"  The 
people,  enemies  of  the  army,  assail  him  ;  one 
at  the  right  is  about  to  disembowel  him  by 
a  thrust  of  his  scythe.  I  was  told  that  this 
picture  was  refused  at  the  Salon.  Leopold, 
late  King  of  Belgium,  in  order  to  give 
friendly  comfort  to  the  artist,  sent  a  Rubens 
to  the  Salon  the  following  year  ;  that  was 
also  refused.  It  sounds  like  a  familiar  story 
newly  applied. 

Whistler,  J.-\mes  M.-vcNeil  (American)  — 

"Portrait  of  His  Mother." 

It  is  not  alwaj's  easy  to  fully  understand 
Whistler's  painting,  even  when  one  keenl}' 
relishes  their  strange  and  subtle  charm, 
but  his  rare  originality  redeems  everything. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  "Portrait  of  his 
Mother"   in   the   I^u.xembourg,  anfl   that  of 
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■'ENTREE  DE  BEGIUNAGE  A   GAND" 
By  Ferdinand   Willacrt  (Belgian) 
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"FETE  DE   QRANDMERE  fJENEDlCTE' 
By  John   Henry  Loriiner  (Scotch) 


— Voiirtcsif   of   The  LtixeinboJirff.  Paris 
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■'LA  PROMBNAVE" 

By  Lmlwig  Knaus    iGermaii } 


— Cnurti-'sij  of   The  LnxemlipMt-y.  Parjs 
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•■il/ORT  DE  JOSEPH    BAKA- 
By  Jean  Joseph  'Weert:^,  (French) 


— Courtesy   of  The  LiixctnbLUvn,  I'aris 
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Carlyle  at  Edinborough,  and  perhaps  the 
"Girl  in  White,"  are  the  finest  of  his  works. 
They  are  among  tliose  the  most  easily  un- 
derstood. 

"The  Portrait  of  his  Mother"  is  a  por- 
trait of  all  motherhood,  and  appeals  to  us 
through  our  own  ideal  of  motherhood.  She 
sits  wonderfully  poised,  entirely  in  profile. 
The  austere  face  is  framed  by  bands  of 
hair ;  her  eyes  are  gravely  fixed  while  she 
thinks  of  the  son  who  is  painting  her. 
Dark-e3'ed  and  tender,  rather  wistful.  I< 
is  the  face  with  which  he  has  been  familiar 
from  childhood — the  woman  who  has  been 
the  light  of  his  life,  his  mother.  The  far- 
off  eves  in  the  dear  face  have  dwelt  mistilv 


upon  him,  again  and  again,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  all  this  face  holds. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  lived  a 
very  beautiful,  a  very  unselfish  life.  Her 
hair  severely  neat  and  gray  adds  a  touch  of 
great  dignity,  the  soft  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion is  full  of  sincerity,  kindliness  and  pos- 
sibly of  admiration  for  her  boy.  The  face 
tender,  shining  with  the  wistful  light  of 
hope,  pure  and  high,  makes  the  portrait  im- 
mortal. The  artificial  in  the  painter  has 
melted  away  before  the  touch  of  deference, 
of  courtesy,  of  devotion,  almost  of  humility 
so  strange  sounding  when  applied  to  this 
great  fighter. 

Mother  and   son   are   together :   they   are 


■■PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  MOTHER'' 

By  James   MacNeil  WhistJer,  {Aiiiencan} 


-Cmirtcsy  of  The  Luxenibourg,  Paris 
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lieailing  lioiii  left  to  right   (upper  rowj ;  Scliolderer — iienoir — Zola — Matire — Baxille — Monet 
(Lower  i-ow) :   Manet — Artruc. 
-UN  ATELIER  AUX  BATIGNOLLES"  — Conrtesij  of  The   Lnxembourg,  Paris 

By  Henri  Fantin-Latour 


soul  to  soul,  and  the  result  is  all  truth,  all 
beauty — a  work  for  all  eternity.  His  brush, 
prompted  by  his  heart,  has  spoken  out  of  its 
own  unfathomable  depths,  and  we  stand 
before  his  mother,  in  mysterious  awe. 

Kn.\us,   Ludwig    (German) — "La   Prome- 
nade." 

In  the  public  gardens,  coming  toward  us, 
is  a  nurse  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  girl 
who  drags  a  musical  toy  by  a  string.  Fol- 
lowing them  is  a  negro  groom  carrying 
their  shawls  and  umbrella.  .=\t  the  right,  at 
the  feet  of  a  statue  of  a  faun,  is  seated  a 
group  of  nurses  working  and  talking  in  the 
shade.  Knaus  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing accepted  by  German)'  as  her  chief 
jiainter  of  genre. 

F.\NTiN-L.\TOUR,  Henri — "iJn  Atelier  au.v 
Batiniolles." 


Fantin-Latour  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Whistler  and  in  1870  they  visited  Belgium, 
Holland  and  German}-  together.  He  spent 
many  years  at  the  Louvre  copying  the  old 
masters  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edgs  of  their  methods,  but  preserved  his  in- 
dividuality. In  copying  he  .sought  for  more 
than  the  production  of  an  exact  transcript, 
an  external  imitation  of  the  original  and 
rendered  the  copy  as  he  thought  the  origi- 
nal had  appeared  before  age  had  darkened 
it.  Gnconsciously  in  these  efforts  he  added 
nnich  of  his  individual  sentiment  to  the 
copies,  which  made  them  acceptable  to 
many  nuiseums  scattered  around  the  world. 
Later  on  his  allegories  on  musical  subjects 
were  really  his  homage  to  Wagner,  Eev- 
lioz,  Brahms  and  other  composers.  In 
these  inspirations  he  translated  his  dreams, 
showing  himself  an  admirable  poet  of  color. 
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and  ill  design  nothing  could  be  clearer  and 
simpler. 

Often  siiii|)le  groups  of  women,  of 
bathers,  of  nymphs,  of  the  mythological 
divinities  of  the  Xorth.  They  are  always 
thrilling  apparitions  in  delicious  harmoP-V. 
The  allegory  is  in  these  dream  figures.  The 
e.xpression,  conception  and  execution  are 
absolutely  complete.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reposeful,  more  richly  brilliant,  with- 
out noise  or  fuss,  more  sumptuous  than 
some  of  his  pictures. 

As  a  portraitist  and  painter  of  flower 
studies,  Fantin-Latour  was  peculiarly  for- 
tunate. In  the  "Atelier  aii.v  Batignolles" 
Manet  is  seen  sitting  before  an  easel  in  the 
act  of  painting,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
artists  and  writers,  the  men  who  defended 
his  art  and  those  whom  his  art  had  in- 
fluenced. Among  them  were  Emil  Zola, 
Claude  Monet,  Renoir,  Bazille,  Astruc  and 
others.    Of  course  there  never  was  a  Batig- 


ntjlles  school  :  il  was  a  derisive  nickname 
applied  to  the  group  by  the  boulevard 
critics. 

Note  the  simplicity  and  ease  with  which 
these  masters  have  been  grouped  in  Manet's 
studio.  There  is  nothing  here  which  irri- 
tates or  is  assertive — nothing  over-brilliant, 
but  one  feels  at  once  the  artist's  exceptional 
power  of  observation  and  interpretation. 
The  attractiveness  and  interest  in  this  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  is  very  great,  aside  from 
its  historical  value,  for  it  shows  Fantin- 
Latour's  many-sided  ability.  For  carefully 
thought  out,  well  balanced,  minutely  stud- 
ied as  to  details  it  carries  to  us  the  feeling 
of  a  spontaneous  and  freely  painted  picture, 
not  emphasizing  or  laboriously  striving  for 
the  pictorial.  Note  with  what  easy  master\' 
the  faces  of  all  are  subtly  expressive  of 
their  work  and  with  what  natural  grace 
these  artists  turn  to  observe  the  canvas 
upon  the  easel  and  discuss  its  merits. 


-LES  FALAISES   A    SOTTBVILLE" 
By  Emile  Boulard.   (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The   Luxetitbourg,  Paris 
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Leroux — "L' embouchure  de  la  Loire" 

Too  spotty,  too  fussed,  too  slovenly.  The 
story  has  been  told  too  slowly  and  practi- 
cally puts  us  to  sleep. 

RouLARD,  Emile   (French) — "Les  Falaiscs 
a  Sotteville." 

Everything-  in  this  picture  is  attractive 
except  its  color.  Had  this  been  of  a  rose, 
instead  of  a  yellow,  the  painting  would  pos- 
sess a  certain  vibrant  brilliancy  in  which  it 
is  lacking.  It  is  a  question  here  of  lack  of 
1)rilliancy,  want  of  glare. 

T.VNNER,  Henry  O.   (American) — "Resur- 
rection de  Lazare." 

A  serious  painter  of  biblical  subjects — 
refreshingly  conscientious,  of  keen  pene- 
trating insight — he  has  found  and  inter- 
prets the  loftier  understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  His  transfiguring  touch  of 
sympathy,  pathos  and  devout  emotion  ren- 
dered with  a  singular  fervor,  brings  all 
humanity  into  closer  touch.  His  tonality 
is  a  little  heavy,  but  powerful  in  execution 
and  composition. 

The  memory  of  most  modern  religious 
pictures  has  a  way  of  growing  dim  and 
quickly  disappearing.  Those  of  Tanner 
stay  with  one ;  they  grip  our  heart-strings. 
It  is  the  soul  of  the  artist  speaking  through 
his  creation  that  grips.  If  there  is  no  soul 
there,  if  the  figures  are  models  well  or 
badlv  placed,  we  feel  it  instantly.  In  Tan- 
ner's pictures  we  stand  before  men  and 
women  w.hose  hearts  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  unselfish  love  of  true  religion, 
be  it  Christian  or  Buddhist.  His  vision  is 
a  very  personal  one  ;  it  shows  he  has  pene- 
trated the  spirit  of  the  people  of  biblical 
times  and  that  through  them  he  has  ob- 
tained the  insight  which,  more  than  any 
other  qualitw  distinguishes  his  work  from 
that  of  other  painters  of  similar  subjects. 
Local  color  and  outward  impressions  after 
all  are.  easily  acquired  by  the  painter  who 
seeks  them,  hut  thev  are   few   indeed   who 


have  understood  the  grandeur,  the  sim- 
plicit^■  in  these,  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
our  Lord. 

Take  your  Bible  and  turn  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  and  read  the  story  of  Lazarus. 
It  is  told  so  simply,  so  beautifully  that  I 
wish  I  might  repeat  it  all  here. 

"Jesus,  therefore,  again  groaning  in  him- 
self. Cometh  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave, 
and  a  stone  lay  upon  it. 

"Jesus  said,  take  ye  away  the  stone. 

"Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead, 
saith  unto  him.  Lord,  b)'  this  time  he  stink- 
eth ;  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  her,  said  I  not  unto 
thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou 
shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God?" 

"Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the 
place  where  the  dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said.  Father.  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me. 

".And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  al- 
wa}-s,  and  because  of  the  people  which 
stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me. 

"And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Lazarus,  come  forth. 

"And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes, 
and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  nap- 
kin, lesus  saith  unto  them,  loose  him,  and 
let  him  go. 

"Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to 
Alary  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus 
did,  believed  on  him. 

"l)Ut  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to 
the  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  things 
Jesus  had  done." 

The  moment  chosen  is  after  the  grave 
clothes  have  been  loosened  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  leaving  the  legs  bound. 

Tanner's  mode  of  conception  and  pre- 
sentation is  personal  ;  he  has  sacrificed  bril- 
liancy of  color  to  the  more  complete  at- 
tainment of  the  poverty  and  primitive  sim- 
plicitv  of  the  time.     The  strong  and  noble 
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■■RESURRECTION  DE  LAZARE" 
By  Henry   O.    TaiDier,  f American} 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


figure  of  Christ  with  all  the  Christ-like  dig- 
nity, is  restful  in  its  assurance  of  strength 
and  power,  and  yet  has  the  pitiful  gaze  of 
Him  who  sorrows  in  their  unbelief.  The 
souls  of  all  are  stirred  to  their  innermost 
hidden  recesses ;  the  solemn  note  of  wonder 
is  in  their  eyes  and  their  attitude  of  mys- 
tery and  hushed  C|uietude  baffles  descrip- 
tion. The  delineation  of  the  other  charac- 
ters is  altogether  lower  and  less  august. 
Here  we  have  a  keen  penetrating  look  less 
emotional  than  another;  the  mute  grief  of 


Alary  is  very  real  and  full  of  pathos;  the 
half-threatening  look  of  the  Jew  in  the 
background  with  the  air  of  an  intruder  who 
comes  to  interrogate,  is  boldly  rendered. 
As  the  painter  of  the  humblest,  the  most 
down-trodden.  Tanner  is  superb.  His  mes- 
sage is  a  message  of  hope ;  "Jesus  said  unto 
her  (Martha),  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  Ale,  though  he 
were  dead,  vet  shall  be  live ;  and  whoso- 
ever li\-eth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die." 
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"PARIS' 

By  Antoine  GnWemet  (French) 


-Coiti'tesy  of  The  Luxejuhoiire/.  Paris 


Out    of    the    Window    Studies    Taken 
From    the    Luxembourg 

By    CHARLES    LOUIS    BORGMEVER 
[  Chapter  II ) 


THE  world  itself  is  full  of  art.  good  art, 
sublime  art.  The  whole  of  out-of- 
doors,  with  its  beauty,  is  all  yours,  but 
it  is  yours  only  when  you  recognize  it  as 
good.  The  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  art  is  one  of  mental  attitude.  .Approach 
either  in  the  right  mental  attitude  and  you 
hold  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door.  Try  ex- 
periments with  yourself  ;  let  nature  make  its 
own  appeal  to  you.  Look  with  seeing  eyes 
upon  every-day  scenes ;  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, wherever  you  may  be.  Alore  is  sug- 
gested in  the  view  than  can  be  really  seen. 
Were  we  able  to  see  out  of  the  different 
windows  of  our  various  readers,  we  doubt 


whether  we  would  see  the  same  or  even 
nearly  the  same  thing.  It  may  here  be 
worth  while  to  remember  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent mental  attitude  of  any  two  persons 
viewing  the  same  scene.  The  sailor  would 
see  it  differently  from  the  soldier,  the  farm- 
er from  the  builder,  the  fisherman  from  the 
young  girl  intent  upon  playing  a  game  of 
tennis. 

.Acquire  this  habit  of  "seeing  pictures"  in 
your  own  surroundings  and  see  how  quickly 
it  will  aid  you  in  understanding  what  the 
artist  means  to  show  on  canvas.  Watch  the 
skies :  see  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on 
people  and  things :  feel  the  atmosphere  in- 
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"Le  PORT  DB  LA   ROCHELLE  PAR   UN  GROS   TEMPS" 
By   Petti  jean   (French) 


-Courtcsii  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


tervening  between  you  and  distant  objects; 
store  your  memory  with  mental  pictures 
and  then  when  you  see  a  picture  of  one  of 
your  very  own  impressions  you  will  feel  you 
have  met  an  old  friend,  or,  if  it  shows  some- 
thing you  have  never  seen,  do  not  condemn 
it,  but  keep  your  eyes  open  and  possibly  you 
may  discover  that  there  is  a  new  way  of  see- 
ing an  old  view.  Store  your  mind  with 
mental  pictures  of  your  surroundings.  If 
they  seem  unpromising  remember  no  place 
can  be  hopelessly  uninspiring  if  imagination 
gets  busy.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to 
gather  mental  impressions  of  every  kind  of 
landscape,  if  our  windows  looked  out  upon 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  river  with  meadow 
land  and  orchards,  hills  rising  mysteriously 
in  the  distance,  the  boughs  of  the  trees  re- 
flected in  the  vi'ater,  their  foliage  turned 
yellow,  red  and  brown  by  the  cold  nights  of 
early  autumn,  making  one  vast  bouquet. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  impressions  one 
could  cull  from  this  scene  are  two  things 
that  may  be  a  suggestion  to  some  one,  of  im- 


portance or  not  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  Between  the  reflection  in  the  water 
and  yourself  will  be  a  thin  sheet  of  water 
and  at  a  certain  distance  the  trees  in  autumn 
at  the  edge  of  water  often  have  a  feathery 
look. 

But  we  do  not  all  have  windows  looking 
upon  so  comprehensive  a  view  as  this. 
Many  of  us  are  in  sleepy  little  New  England 
villages,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  railway, 
with  but  a  single  elm-shaded  road,  the  cot- 
tages tumbled  together  by  the  less  precise 
methods  of  a  bygone  age,  their  walls 
wrapped  in  clematis  vine ;  and  here  are  as 
many  treasures  to  be  found  as  we  have  mind 
to  discover.  Never  was  there  a  truer  say- 
ing than  '"One  gets  out  of  Art  just  what  one 
brings  to  it."  Many  of  us  have  in  our 
mind's  storehouse  the  memory  of  a  sail  up 
the  Hudson  River.  This  is  a  key  to  a  hun- 
dred landscapes  and  will  bring  into  a  single 
relationship  the  recollections  of  many  jaunts 
among  many  different  types  of  scenery.  For 
all  along  the  Hudson,  throughout  its  entire 
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course,  lies  an  abundance  of  material  for 
picture  making.  The  villages,  the  castle- 
like structures  on  the  sky  line,  the  river 
pushing  back  the  hills  into  deep  bends  be- 
fore cutting  its  way  through  to  the  ocean, 
the  thickly  wooded  distant  mountains,  the 
impressive  lines  of  these  valleys,  hills  and 
mountains,  one  merging  unbrokenly  into  the 
other,  make  many  a  landscape  fascinating  in 
itself  and  deeply  in  harmony  with  the  bold 
and  rugged  outlines  far  above. 

At  Tappan  Zee  another  note  is  struck,  a 
bigger  feeling  creeps  in.  There  is  distance 
added  and  the  waters  and  the  land  are  out- 
rolled  in  almost  full  perspective  right  up  to 
the  mutilated  beauty  of  the  Palisades  them- 
selves. 

Many  artists  have  tried  to  translate  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  have  seen  on  the  Hud- 
son. Look  at  these  pictures  when  you  have 
the  opportunity  and  if  you  have  seen  green 
where  they  have  seen  a  dozen  colors,  or  you 
have  seen  brown  and  gray  and  they  have 
seen  purples  and  red,  do  not  say,  "Well,  I 
never  saw  it  that  way."  but  look  again  and 
see  if  your  greens  are  just  green  or  whether 
by  a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  you 


might  not  see  them  mingled  with  the  colors 
the  artist  has  used. 

In  a  search  for  pictures  in  our  surround- 
ings, one  would  not  be  inclined  to  go  to  salt 
meadows  for  beauty,  for  in  themselves  they 
seem  rather  a  forlorn  proposition,  but  where 
could  one  find  tones  more  excjuisitely  soft 
with  a  certain  wild  fluorescence,  or  greater 
waves  of  shadow  and  light  leaping  across 
the  landscape  from  horizon  to  horizon,  than 
in  these  unpromising  lands  ?  All  big  sur- 
faces, even  the  barren  mud  fiats  of  our  sea- 
shores, nature  uses  as  a  canvas  upon  which 
to  paint  divine  efTects  of  color  and  light. 
Walk  or  sail  along  these  flats  when  the  sun 
is  setting  and  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and  they  be- 
come gleaming  sheets  of  silver,  all  vocal 
with  innumerable  rivulets.  Here  and  there 
a  weed  is  seen,  nothing  more.  The  effect  is 
produced  by  simplicity  and  economy  of  ma- 
terial. This  is  a  t|uality  of  the  highest  and 
most  absolute  art.  The  same  components 
of  beauty  seen  here  enter  into  many  famous 
landscapes  ;  the  same  purples,  the  same  lav- 
enders, the  same  greens,  and  everywhere,  on 
every  hand,  there  is  beauty. 

Take    these    same    landscapes    we    have 
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spoken  of  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Look  at  the  sand  dunes  adjacent  to  the 
shores  of  our  great  lakes  in  gra}'  winter 
weather.  Tliey  are  never  more  deeply  char- 
acteristic than  when  a  gray  January  sky 
rests  above  the  wide  undulating  plain,  or 
when  the  March  lights  begin  to  lengthen  at 
evening  behind  the  distant  farmsteads. 

Those  of  the  middle  west  can  perhaps  re- 
call some  of  the  mental  pictures  left  after 
the  fearful  drought  and  heat  of  last  sum- 
mer. For  months  everything  had  been  wilt- 
ing under  the  merciless  sun.  The  grass 
withered  away,  the  earth  seemed  hopelessly 
barren,  trees  lost  their  leaves,  the  heat  in  the 
fields  was  almost  unbearable,  the  wind  blew 
dry  and  brought  with  it  storms  of  dust ;  all 
nature  seemed  exhausted.  Then  after  many 
false  alarms  rain  came  in  abundance.  The 
atmosphere  was  washed  clear  and  with  it 
came  a  sense  of  refreshing  coolness.  In  the 
almost  crystal-clear,  dustless  envelope  of 
air,  the  horizon  was  extended  and  the  seem- 
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ingly  barren  earth  became  clothed  as  though 
by  a  miracle  with  a  living  garment  of  green. 
The  memory  of  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  greens  of  the  drought  and  the 
greens  of  the  freshet  will  make  many  appre- 
ciate the  luscious  green  of  the  pictures  of 
spring,  when  the  trees  and  grass  should  be 
sa]3py,  just  as  the  pictures  of  youth  should 
be  less  dry  than  those  of  old  age. 

As  we  study  from  our  windows  an  ever 
new  world  is  revealed  to  us.  Indeed,  its 
multiple  aspects  are  here  repeated  in  minia- 
ture. Evening  with  its  sweet  melancholy 
and  its  rich  harmony,  the  hour  when  the  sky 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  earth  in  grays  of 
infinite  delicacy,  when  all  nature  appears  en- 
veloped in  a  light  haze  and  the  earth  and  all 
outlines  are  lost,  is  here.  Morning,  when 
the  most  delicate  grays  play  with  each  other, 
tender  rose  tints  scarcely  touching  them : 
when  the  fleeting  mist  joins  the  earth  with 
the  sky,  rising,  little  by  little,  until  it  reaches 
the    warmer    air    above    the    horizon    and 
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breaks  into  light  clouds ;  where  the  last  rays 
of  the  morning  star  softly  caress  its  edges : 
when  the  sun  has  not  yet  appeared,  but 
bright  streaks  of  light  throw  arrows  of  gold 
toward  the  zenith  to  announce  its  coming. 
The  hour  when  a  thousand  things  which 
cover  the  earth  attract  luminous  atoms,  and 
when  only  the  foreground  appears,  which 
then  seems  to  awaken  and  to  take  possession 
of  itself ;  the  dew  of  the  night,  which  cov- 
ered the  earth  with  a  thousan<l  diamonds, 
still  holds  its  color,  joining  to  the  general 
harmony   spread   over   all   nature.      If   one 


wishes    to    see    and    enjoy    these    fugitive 
effects,  one  must  study  them  often. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  can  see  from 
our  windows  will  prove  an  absorbing  study, 
for  the  subject  of  atmosphere  in  a  picture  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  Go  to  your 
window  and  look  out  at  some  distant  object, 
l^etween  you  and  that  object  is  air.  You 
can  see  the  air  if  it  is  foggy  or  hazy  or  even 
dusty,  but  on  a  clear  day  you  can  see  it  too 
if  you  struggle.  No  matter  where  you  look 
there  is  air.  You  see  it  between  the  sky  and 
the  hill ;  vou  feel  there  would  be  room  to 
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By  Raonl  dv  Gardier  (French) 
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By  Henri  Lebasque  (French) 

walk  or  fly  between  that  hill  and  the  cloud 
beyond  without  risk  of  breaking  your  neck 
with  any  sudden  contact  with  the  cloud. 
Coming  nearer  home,  you  have  the  same 
feeling  about  the  branches  of  a  tree  against 
the  sky.  There  is  space  and  air  between 
them.  A  thread-worn  expression  is  "A  bird 
could  fly  in  that  air  or  tree."  It  perhaps 
would  do  away  with  some  of  the  atmos- 
phereless  pictures  if  the  artist  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  entering  his  own  picture  men- 
tally and  trying  to  breathe.  It  sounds  diffi- 
cult, but  try  it. 

The  earth  especially  in  the  temperate 
zones  has  wrapped  about  it  some  forty  miles 
of  air  or  atmosphere.  This  air  envelopes 
us,  every  subject  is  surrounded  with  it — the 
table,  the  chair,  the  vase,  your  friends — 
every  one  and  everything  indoors  as  well  as 
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outdoors.  This  all-enveloping  vapor,  air, 
atmosphere  or  whatever  you  may  decide  to 
name  it,  is  a  big  thing,  for  everything  seen 
by  us  is  wrapped  up  in  a  volume  of  it,  and 
the  thing  we  look  at  is  illuminated  by  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  it  from  the  sun. 
The  whole  question  of  enveloping  atmos- 
phere resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
clouds,  for  in  a  way  that  is  what  we  must 
look  through  before  we  can  see  our  object 
and  it  is  that  which  gives  to  the  scene  its 
charm.  If  you  do  not  see  this  envelope  of 
air  readily,  try  looking  at  extreme  cases. 
For  example  take  two  or  three  very  differ- 
ent conditions  of  atmosphere.  Look  at  a 
distant  mountain  on  a  clear,  crisp,  dry  day 
and  then  at  a  tower  or  high  building  on  a 
foggy  morning.  In  the  latter  is  the  effect 
of  sunlight  piercing  through  the  envelope  of 
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rising  blankets  of  moisture ;  in  the  big  cities, 
smoke  and  clouds  of  tiny  dust  particles  are 
added.  As  you  develop  in  this  "seeing  of 
air"  new  things  will  show  themselves  to 
you.  For  example,  in  the  north,  sunlight 
becomes  more  of  a  pinkish  color,  for  there 
we  see  through  a  thicker  vapor.  In  the 
north,  too,  we  find  the  cold  greens  and  the 
cold  pinks.  Recall  some  early  morning  effect 
in  Venice,  when  the  wonderful  gray  har- 
monies and  the  softened  play  of  the  sun  on 
the  facades  of  marble  have  entranced  you, 
when  the  spires  and  domes  of  the  City  of 
Doges  rose  mysteriously,  through  the  heavy 
mists,  from  the  water  of  the  lagunes. 

Some  of  us  have  been  in  Finistere,  in 
Holland,  in  London,  in  the  season  of  fogs. 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  everything  is 
clearly  outlined.  All  these  mental  pictures 
ought  to  help  point  the  way. 

Take  the  same  scene  in  the  glory  of  the 
summer,  in  the  sweet  joyous  days  of  spring. 


in  the  bleak  and  chilly  days  of  autumn  and 
frozen  winter.  Change  the  day  from  a 
glorious  sunny  day  to  one  with  the  rolling 
black  storm  clouds  scudding  across  the  sky 
and  everything  is  tinged  with  the  color  of 
darkness.  Get  the  feeling  of  the  reality  of 
atmosphere  in  your  mind  and  then  do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  one  and 
only  quality  to  be  looked  for  in  a  picture, 
for  it  is  only  one  of  many. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that 
one  must  look  broadly  at  any  subject  in  art. 
To  get  the  feeling  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower  in  New  York,  for  instance,  or  the 
Washington  Monument  in  Washington,  one 
would  need  to  look  broadly,  to  take  in  the 
whole  view  of  the  skies  in  a  broad  sweep, 
not  to  concentrate  upon  the  one  object  and 
receive  what  we  might  term  the  microbe 
view.  Such  a  view  would  be  fatal  to  any 
art.  We  must  not  look  upon  the  world  vidth 
the  eves  of  a  child,  singling  out  an  interest- 


■■PAYSAGE'' 

By  Alexander  Harrison  (American) 
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By  Mariiis  Ferret  (French) 
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ing  object  here  or  there,  but  we  must  take  it 
in  the  whole,  the  glor}'  of  the  whole  scene. 
with  the  great  volume  of  surrounding  at- 
mosphere in  which  everything  is  bathed. 

How  then  do  these  out-of-door  nature 
paintings  differ  from  the  works  of  art 
known  to  us  as  paintings  by  artists  ?  The 
latter  have  had  infused  into  them  much  of 
the  personality,  the  individuality,  the  per- 
sonal spirit  of  the  artist,  and  the  picture 
contains  suggestions  and  meanings  beyond 
that  which  would  be  found  in  a  photograph 
or  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  matter-of-fact 
scene.  There  is  usually  a  something  that 
thrills  one.  All  art  that  lives  is  vitalized  by 
this  spiritual  essence ;  an  essence  that  es- 
capes the  analyst,  but  which  is  felt  by  all 
who  have  hearts  that  throb  and  souls  that 
feel.  Visit  any  gallery  of  good  paintings 
and  you  will  see  there  on  canvas  the  pic- 
tures you  have  already  seen  out  of  doors. 
So  distinct  are  these  memory  pictures  that 
standing  before  these  works  of  the  masters, 
you  lose  the  sense  of  place.  Withdraw  your 
eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  picture,  a  scene 
perhaps  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  Bel- 
gium or  Holland,  and  look  again  and  every- 
thing is  altered,  for  you  have  moved  on  a 
foot  or  two  and  are  viewing  a  scene  in 
Africa.  The  atmosphere,  the  hour  of  day, 
the  season,  all  have  changed  in  the  twinkling 


of  an  eye.  You  become  a  part  of  the  all- 
enveloping  hot  air,  and  as  you  grasp  this 
living,  vibrate  quality  you  feel  at  one  with 
the  artist,  and  this  is  the  great  desideratum 
of  the  picture  lover. 

For  the  illustrations  in  this  article  I  have 
chosen  from  the  halls  of  the  beautiful  mu- 
seum of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris.  Come 
look  at  these  pictures  with  me  and  see  if 
your  out-of-the-window  studies  have  made 
them  any  more  interesting  to  you. 
GuiLLEMET,  Antoine — "Paris." 

A  sort  of  panorama  which  embraces  an 
enormous  horizon  and  seems  to  be  Paris 
seen  from  Meudon.  The  enveloping  air  is 
that  of  the  North.  It  is  a  scene  of  northern 
sunlight,  in  which  the  clouds  are  distinctly 
in  front  of  the  sky  and  in  which  the  blue  is 
enveloped.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  not  real- 
ly in  the  Luxembourg  so  that  you  might 
look  quickly  from  this  picture  to  that  of 
Gagliardini's  "Roussillon"  in  the  next  room, 
for  the  contrast  is  most  marked.  There  is  a 
blazing  light,  rosy  pink,  a  hot  and  dry  blue 
sky,  and  of  course  everything  you  see  is 
through  a  different  atmosphere  or  envelop- 
ing air,  and  every  object  painted  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  Look  back  to  Guillemet  and  you 
will  see  that  the  air  is  more  moist,  heavier, 
f  o  g  g  i  e  r.  In  the  one  you  have  the  air 
and   surroundings  of  the  south  of   France. 
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'■LA   NEIGE   A   LA   PORTE   D'ASNIERES" 
By  Reme  Bilotte  (French) 

the  sky  of  Marseilles,  for  example,  while  in 
the  other  the  north  of  France,  the  sky  of 
Paris. 

Take  this  same  picture  of  Gagliardini's 
and  contrast  it  with  Pettijean's  "Le  Port  de 
La  Rochelle  par  tin  gros  temps:"  The  two 
pictures  are  works  of  contrasts,  but  con- 
trasts of  different  conditions.  The  compo- 
sition of  Pettijean's  work  tends  to  increase 
the  sense  of  heavy,  cloudy  weather,  as 
everything  tends  to  converge  downwards 
towards  the  middle  center  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  in  Gagliardini's  the  purpose 
is  to  convey  the  feeling  of  beautiful  clear, 
dry,  sunny  weather  and  the  entire  picture 
converges  upwards  towards  the  center. 
Pettijean's  sky  and  earth  have  been  coaxed 
towards  each  other ;  they  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  composition,  the  color,  the  at- 
mosphere. Exactly  the  opposite  takes  place 
in  Gagliardini's,  for  the  reds  are  in  absolute 
contrast  with  the  blues  of  the  sky ;  the 
orange  reds  are  used  in  creating  the  feeling 
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of  separation,  of  distance  between  the  earth 
and  sky. 

Guillemet  has  another  picture  among  our 
illustration.s — "Bercy  en  Decembre."  The 
composition  and  tonality  of  this  picture  are 
good.  The  water  is  admirably  transparent 
and  under  a  dramatically  strong  sky  can  be 
seen  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  and  of  the 
Gare  d'Orleans,  the  clocks  of  St.  Etienne- 
du-Mont,  and  near  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
the  towers  of  Xotre  Dame.  In  this  picture 
of  Guillemet's,  the  clouds  are  dense  and 
moisture-laden.  The  weather  is  that  of 
winter:  it  is  a  sky  filled  with  impending 
snow.  His  land  and  again  the  houses  on  it, 
and  the  water  in  the  river,  is  each  painted  in 
an  entirely  different  manner. 

The  touch,  the  technical  performance,  is 
different  for  each  division.  As  you  look  at 
this  canvas  you  must  remember  that  every- 
thing in  and  near  Paris  is  enveloped  in  a 
luminous  body  :  it  all  has  a  rosy  tint  and 
whatever  the  object  ^-ou  look  at  you  must 
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^AIGNEUSE" 

By  Pan}  Chabas  (French) 
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■■DERNIER   RETOVR:' 

By  H.   D.   Berteaux  (French) 

see  it  through  this  surrounding  coating  of 
air  or  atmosphere.  This  is  true  whether  the 
season  be  winter,  spring,  summer  or  au- 
tumn. 

In  this  scene,  aUhough  it  is  bleak  and 
chilly,  )'ou  find  pleasure  in  your  view.  A 
feeling  and  suggestion  of  nature  confronts 
you  to  which  are  added  human  conditions. 
In  its  tone  of  light  the  effect  is  happy  and 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  one  moment ;  it  is  filled  with 
a  quality  of  color  which  you  cannot  fail  to 
feel. 

Gagliardini's  "Roussillon:  Provence.'' 

Is  one  way  of  representing  nature,  by  that 
of  contrast.  The  artist  takes  as  his  subject 
certain  effects  of  blinding  sun,  certain  sav- 
age corners,  certain  vigorous  opposites  be- 
tween threatening  sky  and  a  flower-carpeted 
earth,  then  accents  through  color  all  that  is 
susceptible  of  accent.  These  contrasts  ex- 
cite interest,  not  because  of  their  charm,  for 
they  lack  that.     They  are  excellent  museum 
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pictures,  where  the  entourage,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  is  false  for  fine  harmonies. 
In  our  cjuiet  homes  what  sort  of  an  effect 
would  some  of  these  pictures  have  ? 

Du    (jARDier,    Raoul    (French) — "Siir   la 

Plage." 

There  is  a  slaty,  heavy  feeling.  This  is 
caused  by  looking  through  a  thick  air,  partly 
illumined  by  the  sun.  He  has  sense  of  values 
and  harmony. 

Lehasoue,  Henri    (French) — "Goiiter  .■;iir 
I'Herbe." 

He  tries  to  render  the  soft  vibration  of 
light  around  people  and  things.  This  would 
be  an  altogether  exquisite  picture  if  the 
child  .were  not  badly  done ;  the  mother  seat- 
ed on  the  ground  and  the  small  girl  standing 
are  delicious  morsels,  and  the  luminous  light 
is  perfectly  realized. 

Gervex,    H.    (French) — "Portrait    de   Ma- 
dame Valtesse  de  la  Bigne." 
This  is  one  of  the  first  portraits  coming 
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-PA  VtiAGE    BASQUE  ' 
By  Leon  Bonnat  (French) 
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under  the  heading  of  plciii  air  portraits:  in 
other  words,  a  portrait  painted  out  of  doors 
with  all  the  outdoor  feeling.  Gervex  por- 
trays a  time  of  day  somewhere  near  noon. 
He  was  distinctly  influenced  by  Manet. 

Ferret,     Marius     (French) — "Tirailleurs 

Senec/alais  en  arricre  garde." 

This  you  can  see  at  a  glance  is  far  south, 
where  the  strong  condition  of  light  holds 
the  scene  together  in  a  blue  of  a  purplish 
tone.  The  powdered  mist  in  the  distance 
suggests  the  rapid  disappearance  of  a  cara- 
van on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  While  look- 
ing at  such  a  picture  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  remember  that  the  artist  selected  this 
scene,  because  he  saw  in  it  the  whole  trag- 
edy of  the  desert,  from  the  tuft  of  herbage 
on  which  your  eyes  light  in  the  nearby  fore- 
ground, to  the  last  weary  mile  of  the  pos- 
sibly fateful  journey  upon  which  the  dis- 
tant caravan  has  just  made  its  beginning. 
In    it   is   represented   not   only    .Africa,   the 


Arab,  the  sands  of  the  desert,  but  the  tem- 
perament of  the  artist.  As  you  look  steadily 
you  feel  the  c|uality  of  this  hot,  dry,  sand- 
covered  land  in  everything;  each  object 
emerges  but  partially.  The  longer  you  look 
the  more  the  whole  becomes  a  unit. 

BiLOTTE,  Rene   (French) — "La  iieigc  a  la 

parte  d'Asnicres." 

A  painter  of  scenes  of  all  that  is  most 
hideous  and  squalid  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  yet  with  what  a  keen  and  delicate  eye 
and  with  what  an  expert  and  sympathetic 
brush  has  he  found  the  poetry,  here  where  it 
would  seem  least  to  e.xist.  The  sun,  even 
though  sullen,  plays  a  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous part  to  account  for  the  attraction  we 
feel  to  the  diminishing  perspective  of  the 
half  snow-clad  road,  leading  to  Paris.  The 
violent  perspective  used  in  running  the  road 
into  the  horizon  makes  the  snow-laden  sky 
come  down  very  near  to  the  earth.  The 
exquisite   coloring    and    the    sentiment    of 
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-LA   GLANEUSE" 

By  Jules  Breton  I  French) 


-Courtcsji  uf   The  Luxemhuurij.  Paris 
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-BUNfiDICriON  DES  BL£:S" 
By  Jules  Breton  (French ) 


-Courtesi/  of  The  Luxeinhouro .  Paris 


calmness  and  gentleness  make  Bilotte's 
works  interesting  outside  of  the  fact  that 
the  scenes  are  of  certain  (juarters  of  Paris 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Chabas,    Pai'l    (French) — "Baiyncnse." 

A  young  child  with  feet  submerged  in 
transparent  water  made  pallid  by  the  even- 
ing light.  Her  attitude  of  timid  moaesty  is 
very  graceful,  very  charming.  The  color 
is  solid  and  has  a  youthful  freshness. 

Berteaux,  H.  D.    (  F'rench  ) — "Dernier  re- 
tour." 

The  sad  procession  of  a  funeral  climbs 
the  rocks  ;  the  sea  in  the  background  en- 
hances the  quiet  and  melancholy  of  the 
scene.  The  general  tone  of  the  composition 
is  gray  brown,  earthen  color,  and  is  peace- 
ful and  subdued.  The  bereaved,  in  mourn- 
ing, accompanied  by  friends  and  neighbors, 
follow  the  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  and  hold- 
ing the  body  about  to  be  returned  to  Mother 
Earth.  The  simple  grief  and  sympathy  of 
the  humble  folk  is  rendered  without  pre- 
tention or  effort,  without  strained  senti- 
ment :  in  execution  it  is  easy  and  natural, 
powerful  but  not  overdone.  The  light  and 
feeling  is  that  of  evening  clearness. 

MoNTENARL).      Frejeric      (French) — "Lc 
Transport  de  guerre  la  Correze." 
The  pitiless  blue  of  a  southern  sky.  full 

of   local  color.     The  colors   are  extremely 


brilliant,  and  his  blue  sky  and  sea  and  the 
white  glaring  light  are  all  of  Provence. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  plein  air. 
This  is  a  spirited  picture  of  the  departure 
of  the  majestic  transport  La  Correze.  In 
the  background  is  the  Port  of  Toulon  with 
its  white  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  its 
fishing  boats  with  their  triangular  sails.  We 
find  a  sort  of  rosy  sunlight  lacking  in  bril- 
liancy in  its  values.  Had  the  smoke  been 
darker,  blacker,  and  the  water  darker,  it 
would  have  looked  much  better. 

BoNNAT,    Leon     (French) — "Le    Cardinal 

Laz'igerie." 

Portrait  painting  lies  at  the  root  of  his- 
torical painting;  it  brings  us  into  touch  with 
the  aspects  of  the  human  face,  intrcjduces  us 
to  the  inner  man,  reveals  his  individuality 
and  tells  us  his  history.  The  most  interest- 
ing fiction  has  no  such  personal  hold  on  us. 
.-\  good  portrait  typifies  a  time,  a  race.  By 
a  movement,  a  turn  of  the  head,  a  set  nf  the 
body,  all  corresponding  to  the  bent  of  the 
mind,  we  receive  the  im]iression  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  aims  of  the  period. 
Titian's  portraits,  haughty,  confident  in 
their  force,  clearly  express  the  individual- 
ism of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  \''elaz(|uez, 
bv  isolating  his  figures,  gives  them  dignity, 
while  the  eighteenth  century  portraits,  by  a 
certain  forwardness  of  demeanor  and  de- 
sire to  please,  a  general  air  of  gossip. 
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-L'BNFANCE" 

By  Charles  Sims  (English) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 


Bonnat  studied  during  his  early  years  in 
Spain  and  it  left  its  impression  upon  his 
work.  In  this  portrait  of  Cardinal  La- 
vigerie,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes 
straight  to  the  head  of  the  model,  to  the 
seat  of  his  intelligence ;  the  rest  seems  to  be 
there  to  make  this  of  value.  Even  the 
bright  red  of  the  Cardinal's  robe  is  not 
over-pronounced,  though  treated  without 
hesitation.  The  illustrious  prelate  is  seated 
full-face  at  the  side  of  a  table  covered  with 
papers  and  his  Cardinal's  hat.  He  looks 
the  successful  diplomat  with  his  half- 
mocking  smile.  The  white  beard  and  red 
skull-cap  frame  this  interesting  face. 

Leon  Bonnat  is  a  practiced  and  sure- 
handed  painter  of  the  human  figure :  he 
knows  how  to  set  it  firmly,  draw  it  well, 
color  it  well,  paint  it  well.  Against  a  neu- 
tral background  his  figures  stand  out  vigor- 
ously and  he  makes  us  feel  tb.e  grace  of 
their  form,  the  firmness  of  the  shaded 
masses.  He  seeks  strong  relief,  full  forms 
against  a  background  that  becomes  a  little 
monotonous  by  many  repetitions.  He  has, 
perhaps,  painted  more  of  the  great  men  of 
his  time  than  any  one  other  portrait  painter  ; 


all  the  presidents  of  France,  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth,  the  great  artists, 
writers,  actors,  and  myriads  of  the  rich. 
Occasionally  landscape  tempts  M.  Bonnat. 
The  Luxembourg  has  one  called  "Paysagc 
Basque"  that  represents  summer  by  blue 
sunlight  and  real  green  without  any  special 
feeling  of  heat. 

Breton,  Jules  (French) — "La  Glaiiciise." 
Here  we  find  the  emotion  and  special  ap- 
preciation of  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 
It  has  the  feeling  of  autumn,  the  ripening 
of  the  grain,  so  there  is  little  of  the  green 
in  this  canvas,  because  green  does  not  be- 
long to  this  season  of  the  year.  Breton  is  an 
acknowledged  master  of  pastoral  subjects, 
of  open-air  perspective :  a  painter  of  the 
human  figure  as  well  as  its  rural  surround- 
ings ;  a  realistic  poet. 

"La  Glaneuse"  shows  his  liking  for  bold 
silhouettes.  This  big  barefooted  peasant 
girl  comes  towards  us  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  with  her  left  hand  upon  her 
hip  to  support  a  sheaf  upon  her  shoulder. 
She  seems  a  very  strong  young  woman  and 
strangely    unfatigued    by    her    day's    work ; 
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she  is  also  beautiful :  she  knows  her  portrait 
is  being  painted  and  has  struck  the  aca- 
demical attitude  of  a  model. 

Jules  Breton's  paintings  may  be  divided 
into  four  general  series :  Work,  repose, 
rural  festivities  and  religious  fetes.  "La 
Glaneuse"  comes  under  the  first,  while 
"Benediction  des  bics"  comes  under  the  last. 

Along  a  path  through  the  grain,  winds 
the  procession ;  young  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  carry  banners  and  a  little  figure  of 
the  Virgin  garlanded  with  flowers.  In  the 
center  of  the  picture,  preceded  by  two  chor- 
isters and  little  girls  throwing  rose  petals, 
are  two  priests  in  their  chasuables,  accom- 
panied by  choir  boys  carrying  large  candles 
and  censors.  The  old  cure,  in  his  sacerdotal 
vestments,  walks  under  a  canopy  carried  by 
four  peasants.  In  his  hands  is  the  silver 
ciborium  holding  the  Host.  Back  of  him 
walks  the  Mayor,  his  Council  of  twelve  and 


the  important  guard  who  keeps  the  small 
boys  in  order.  Then  follow  the  rest  of  the 
villagers.  This  is  an  early  picture  of  Jules 
Breton,  as  the  Luxembourg  acquired  it  in 
1855,  paying  $1,000  for  it.  It  remains  one 
of,  if  not  quite,  the  most  simple  and  con- 
vincing pictures  he  has  painted. 

Sims,  Charles  (English) — "L'Enfance." 

What  a  delightful  man  this  Englishman 
Sims !  Quite  naturally  he  makes  his  work 
a  story  picture.  A  bit  sad  the  grave  of  the 
poor  little  dolly,  but  happy  his  vision  of 
childhood.  Can  you  not  imagine  him  being 
the  hero  of  the  following: 

"An  artist  of  veteran  fame,  who  is  also 
a  grandfather,  is  going  to  appeal  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which 
he  is  an  old  member,  for  the  protection  of 
his  grandchildren.  They  are  being  taught 
drawing   and    water-colors   at    school,    and 
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•■ROUTE  BLANCHE  EN  PROVENCE" 
By  Besset  (French) 


—  Courtcsi/  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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•■TERRAINS  DE  CULTURE  EN  FLANDRE" 
By  Jean-Charles  Casin  (French! 


— Coitrtesif  of  The  Luxembourg/.  Paris 


their  ages  are  from  ten  to  thirteen.  In  the 
old  days  they  would  have  been  set  to  draw 
a  flower-pot  or  a  chair  and  shade  it  with 
a  wash  or  two.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects given  to  these  young  artists  :  'Draw  a 
shepherdess  in  a  field,'  'Express  breadth 
of  horizon  in  the  landscape.'  This  for  an 
artist  of  ten  !  Another  'theme'  was,  for  boys 
of  thirteen  or  so,  'Reception  of  M.  Fallieres 
at  Tunis.  Depict  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd.'  Now  this  is  a  subject  of  which  the 
grandfather  himself  might  well  fight  shy.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  official  pictures  at 
salons  and  academies,  and  what  such  pic- 
ture ever  was  a  success?  On  the  other  hand, 
to  require  an  artist  of  ten  to  express  breadth 
in  a  landscape  seems  almost  inviting  him,  if 
he  has  the  least  idea  what  the  request 
means,  to  become  a  Futurist. 


"A  third  typical  subject  given  to  girls  of 
twelve  in  a  drawing  and  water-color  class 
was:  "Paint  six  episodes  in  the  life  of  Joan 
of  .\rc.'  The  I'rench  Academy  of  Fine 
.\rts  is  to  be  asked  to  take  urgent  measures 
for  restraining  the  imagination  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  art  teachers  of  young  Parisian 
children." 

Sims  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  In- 
ternational exhibition  at  Carnegie  Institute 
in  April,  i()i2.  on  his  canvas  entitled,  "Pas- 
torcUa." 

Besset      (F>ench) — "Route      blanche      en 

Provence." 

Gives  us  a  scene  of  noon  clearness,  and. 
while  it  is  good,  it  is  insufficient  in  color 
quality.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  it.  Its 
appeal  is  not  strong,  the  artist  did  not  feel 
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in  color,  and  so  it  does  not  arouse  our  emo- 
tions :  it  does  not  take  hold  of  us  ;  we  re- 
main unmoved  before  it. 

Cazin.  Jean-Charles  (French) — "Ter- 
rains dc  culture  en  Flandre." 
There  is  some  discussion  now  as  to  how 
much  influence  the  memory  of  Cazin's  own 
personality  has  upon  the  public.  His  dream 
of  life  was  so  sweet,  so  tender,  and  his  love 
of  humanity  so  great  that  they  have  left  an 
aftermath  upon  the  minds  of  friends  and 
critics  alike.  His  choice  of  subject,  delicate 
and  sensitive  drawing,  careful  handling  of 
the  brush,  make  him  stand  out  among  the 
recent  French  landscape  painters.  Cazin's 
landscapes  are  all  different.  His  variety  is 
wonderful :  his  effects  are  all  interpretations 
of  personal  feeling  and  vision.  He  is  a  poet, 
but  writes  his  poems  \vith  the  brush  of  a 
painter.  Each  picture  has  a  certain  charm, 
each  effect  a  different  feeling,  and  he  ren- 
ders each  vision  with  a  profundity  of  in- 
sight. The  quality  of  his  color,  the  real  liv- 
ing force  of  his  work  and  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  his  design  place  him  in  the  fore- 


most rank  of  the  painters  who  have  lived 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  a  work 
of  Cazin's  you  feel  full  of  joy  and  almost 
reverent  pleasure.  They  raise  your  spirits 
and  thoughts.  There  is  no  attracting  one's 
attention  here  by  violent  contrasts ;  he  has 
a  preference  for  unity  rather  than  strong 
contrasts ;  the  details  are  subordinate  to  the 
whole. 

Harrison,  Alexander  (American) — "Sol- 
itude," "En  Arcadie." 
These  two  pictures  were  acquired  for  the 
Luxembourg  at  the  same  time.  This  in 
itself  is  unusual  and  is  the  only  instance  I 
recall  of  such  an  honor  being  bestowed  upon 
an  artist.  They  have  acquired  two  others — 
"Lever  dc  Luiie"  and  "La  Riviere  Loing.'' 
Since  then  he  has  entered  many  of  the 
museums  of  France  and  America.  His  pic- 
tures are  very  well  known  here,  possibly 
those  of  the  type  of  the  "Lever  de  Lune" 
being  the  most  familiar,  as  many  of  our 
museums  have  chosen  marines.  "La 
Vague"  is  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy: 
"Grand  Miroir"   (niarine),  Memorial  Hall, 


•tiOUTUDE'' 

By  Alexander  Harrison   (Ainerican) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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■'LEVER  DE  LV.NE" 

By  Alexander  Harrison   (Aiiierican) 
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Philadelphia;  "Coiichcr  dit  soldi."  Art  Club. 
Philadelphia;  "Lever  dc  lunc."  at  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington;  "Les  Amateurs,"  Art 
Museum,  Chicago;  "Crepuscule"  (marine). 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  and  many  others. 

He  is  an  incomparable  painter  of  the  in- 
coming tide  of  salt-laden  water,  with  the 
golden  moon  climbing  slowly  up  from  the 
dark  level  of  the  ominous  water,  no  cloud  to 
cast  a  shadow,  the  moon  pouring  its  resist- 
less flood  of  reflected  silvery  light  u]5on  a 
constantly    changing   ocean    of    enchanting 


colors.  Through  Mr.  Harrison's  pictures 
one  might  sit  and  watch  the  sea  for  hours, 
each  interpretation  bringing  a  new  beauty 
of  the  great  and  treacherous  force.  His 
ocean  holds  something  of  the  human ; 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  the  effort,  the 
break  and  the  renewed  efifort  is  the  feeling 
his  long  waves,  with  their  breaks  and  their 
smooth  flow  following,  leave  with  me.  One 
would  never  weary  of  that  fathomless  tur- 
bulence, with  nothing  that  is  builded  by  man 
to  disturb  one's  thoughts.  If  by  chance  he 
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does  slide  a  thing  of  this  kind  into  his  pic- 
ture, to  give  a  little  life,  or  an  element  of 
comparison,  it  is  always  relegated  to  the 
background,  a  fence  in  the  prairie,  a  boat  or 
the  glow  from  a  lighthouse  on  the  sea, 
which  adds  to  the  immensity  of  the  water 
and  the  awfulness  of  the  vast  solitude. 

In  his  "Solitude"  we  have  another  kind 
of  solitude,  a  little  less  terrifying  than  that 
of  the  sea,  perhaps,  but  in  painting  both  the 
marines  and  the  figures  Harrison  has  sought 
and  attained  truth  to  nature.  The  youthful 
human  form,  nude  and  moving  in  absolute 
freedom  in  the  open  air,  is  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite motives. 

"En  Arcadie"  is  a  mythical  landscape  of 
a  beautiful  woods  of  silvery  birches  and 
willows,  with  a  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers, 
the  sun  permeating  everywhere  without 
actually  being  in  the  picture.  Xude  women 
are  resting  after  their  bath,  sitting,  standing 
or  lying  down  in  graceful  attitudes.  They 
are  modern  young  women,  their  flesh  is  not 
accustomed  to  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and 


air.  His  study  of  light  in  this  Arcadian 
dream  is  complicated  and  delightfully  true. 
Altogether  this  has  the  keynote  searched 
for  by  all  great  artists — truth  to  nature. 

He  is  very  personal  in  his  studies  of  deli- 
cate harmonies,  harmonies  full  of  color,  ex- 
ceptionally luminous,  and  yet  free  from  all 
trace  of  brutality.  In  his  tender  modula- 
tions of  tone  and  in  his  power  of  suggesting 
the  color,  beauty  and  subtle  iridescence  of 
sunlight  or  moonlight  on  water,  he  ranks- 
with  the  foremost  artists  of  the  time. 

His  responsive  temperament  and  keen 
artistic  sensibility  forces  him  constantly  to 
seek  for  the  freshness  of  new  motives. 
There  is  a  certain  charm  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression in  his  little  bathers  and  his  pad- 
dling children.  They  are  always  having  a 
happy  time,  always  unaffected,  full  of  life ; 
simple,  frank,  real,  natural  seekers  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  doors.  Harrison  surely  felt  a 
great  pleasure  when  painting  these  children 
on  the  sunny  beach,  or  he  could  not  have 
passed  their  feeling  of  joy  on  to  us.     But 


-SOIR   DE   SBPTBMBIiE" 

By  Aitc/itste  Poinielin  (French  I 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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'LA   SAISON  DORi':E- 
By  Leon  Boiidot  (French) 


-Courtcsi/  vf  Tfu   Lnxembourf/,  Paris 
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the  truth  is  that  Marrison  has  always  been 
fond  of  children  of  all  ages  and  so  he  has 
painted  them  happily,  while  bathing  in  the 
rippling,  dashing  waves  of  the  seashore. 
His  children  are  laughing  elfs  with  the 
bright  sun  reflected  on  their  dripping  forms. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  procure  photo- 
tographs  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Luxembourg 
pictures,  "La  riviere  Loing"  or  "Lever  du 
Lune."  I  kncvi^  that  my  readers  are  in- 
terested in  his  work  and  I  have  therefore 
added  several  illustrations  of  works  not 
owned  by  tl'it  blench  (Government.  There 
will  be  no  confusion  as  they  are  plainly 
marked   "not   in    The  Litxcinbonry." 

Mr.  Harrison  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds. 
Proud  to  be  an  American,  happy  to  be 
among  the  French,  he  is  the  living  symbol 
of  the  friendship  which  lies  between  the  two 
great  republics. 


PoiNTKLiN,  AuGUSTi-:   (  b'rench  ) — "Soir  de 

Scptembre." 

There  is  nothing  in  his  ])icture  but  a 
brown  line  of  a  slope  in  the  Jura  above  the 
white  spot  of  the  sky.  There  are  no  figures, 
not  even  a  bird  under  the  untransparent  sky. 
He  shows  us  the  wildness  and  serenity  of 
his  beloved  Juras ;  his  are  melancholy  in- 
terpretations. There  are  no  contrasts,  for 
his  oppositions  are  of  the  easiest.  Simplic- 
ity is  the  chief  quality  upon  which  he  relies 
in  rendering  his  visions.  In  simplicity  of 
line  and  effect  no  one  living  can  excel  him, 
but  in  all  his  landscapes  there  is  a  distinct 
feeling  of  sameness.  One  might  almost  say 
a  touch  of  science,  they  are  so  exact,  always 
a  gradually  rising  hill. 

He  was  at  one  time  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  schools  of  Paris,  so  undoubt- 
edly he  sees  nature  thrnugh  a  mathematical 


-LES   POMMIERS" 

By  CaroJns-Dif7-av   (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxemboitrg,  Paris 
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By   Henri  Zo  (Frevch) 


-Courtesii  of  The  Liixenihourf/.  Paris 
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mind,  tempered  by  that  of  a  poet.  His 
"Soir  de  Septembre"  has  more  of  the  pink 
in  it,  and  for  that  reason  may  be  more  at- 
tractive to  us  than  his  "Cotes  dii  Jura." 

Carolus-Duran      (French) — "Les     Pom- 

miers." 

The  feeling  of  the  mountains,  the  spirit 
of  Switzerland  is  here.  It  is  early  summer 
and  its  freshness  and  resistance  in  color 
make  one  single  it  out  for  notice.  It  is  more 
resisting  in  color  than  any  other  picture  in 
this  large  room.  In  size  it  is  perhaps  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  many  of  the  canvasses 
hung  in  its  neighborhood,  yet  you  and  I  and 
everyone  else  will  notice  this  landscape.  The 
little  brown  streak  in  its  center  gives  the 
sense  of  proportion  very  well.  The  special 
greens,  blues  and  whites  of  the  early  sum- 
mer in  the  mountain  meadows  give  to  it  a 
distinction  quite  its  own.    There  is  no  other 


picture  in  the  museum  which  carries  to  us 
this  note  of  joyous,  out-of-door  nature  in 
the  mountains  as  does  this.  Every  color  is 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  charm  is  partly 
one  of  association. 
BouDOT,      Leon      (French) — "La     Saison 

dorec." 

Boudot  lacks  life  and  vibrancy  with  its 
pinky  quality  in  the  atmosphere.  It  should 
be  very  much  more  brilliant ;  as  it  is,  it  fails 
to  attract  or  give  forth  a  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure. The  interest  there  is  comes  from  sheer 
analysis. 
Zo,  Henri  (French)  "Aguadora." 

Here  the  combination  of  blue  and  white 
with  an  absence  of  red,  produce  sunlight. 
The  white  dress  seen  against  the  blue  wall 
and  green  of  the  trees  causes  the  picture  to 
have  a  very  southern  and  warm  feeling.  Zo 
creates  a  greater  feeling  of  heat  than  is  in 


:i^$^' 


'■LE   RtVE" 

By  Edouard  DetaiUe  (French) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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■HAPPY  SUMMER  DAYS- 

By  Alexander  Harrison  (American) 


— (Not  in   tlic  Luxemhourg) 


Bonnat's  "Pasage  Basque."  In  Zo's,  heat 
penetrates  everywhere  and  his  whites,  blues. 
and  the  Httle  patches  of  green  are  perme- 
ated with  it.  This  feeHng  is  accentuated 
here  and  there,  but  not  as  much  as  he  might 
have  made  it.  Had  he  used  less  green  the 
feeling  would  have  been  that  of  still  great- 
er heat.  The  picture  which  conveys  to  us 
the  greatest  feeling  of  heat  through  its 
form,    not    color,    is    Ferret's    "Tii-aillctirs 


sciicgalais  en  arricre-garde."  Zo  is  not  hot 
in  form.  .A.  woman,  a  southern  woman,  in 
a  hot  town  and  on  a  hot  piazza,  would  sit 
with  her  knees  apart,  her  arms  spread  out, 
so  as  to  give  whatever  air  there  was  a 
chance  to  cool  her.  This  woman  sits  with 
knees  close  together  and  arms  tight  to  her 
body,  and  consequently  does  not  add  to  the 
feeling  of  heat.  The  man  to  the  left  is  bet- 
ter :  he  stands  with  his  legs  apart  and  his 
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arms  crooked  away  from  his  body. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  habit  of  putting 
our  feet  up  on  a  fence,  a  box,  a  chair,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  natural  impulse,  viz.,  to  let  the 
air  circulate  and  cool  us  on  a  hot  day.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  all  know  that  in  cold 
weather  we  hunch  up,  while  in  summer  we 
go  about  as  freely  and  lightly  dressed  as  we 
dare. 

Detaille,  Edguard  (I'rench) — "Lc  Rcvc." 
.\nd  now  at  the  break  of  day  we  halt  be- 
fore "Le  Reve" — the  dream  of  the  soldiers 
of  France.  In  a  vast  plain,  long  lines  of 
infantry  troops  lie  rolled  in  their  gray 
blankets.  Beyond  them,  diagonally  from 
the  right  of  the  picture  to  the  horizon,  is  a 
line  of  stacked  guns.  Two  of  the  stacks 
support  the  company's  flag,  rolled  up  in  its 
black  covering ;  another  has  the  bugles 
hanging  from  it,  while  three  sabers  thrust 
into  the  ground  hold  the  revolvers  and 
glasses  of  the  officers. 

In  the  foreground  a  soldier  shows  his  pal- 


lid features  drawn  with  the  intensity  of  im- 
mense fatigue,  and  yet  as  we  look  it  seems 
as  if  the  face  were  swept  by  a  flash  of  a 
chivalrous  thought,  of  some  wonder  of  va- 
liant deeds.  He  is  no  longer  the  poor,  cold 
soldier,  worn  out  by  the  day's  march,  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  passing  before  him  in 
the  clouds,  turning  the  pages  of  their  coun- 
try's victories,  the  victories  of  their  c>)un- 
tr_\'nien  long  since  dead.  He  and  his  com- 
rades dream  of  the  empires  which  have 
been  wrested  by  them  from  the  world  and 
perhaps  they  dream  of  the  victory  they  hope 
to  wrest  and  win,  gifts  from  them  to 
France,  gifts  worthy. of  the  Great  Napoleon. 
This  contrast  between  the  dire  reality  and 
the  poetic  fancy  of  the  glories  of  the  past 
and  the  hopes  for  the  future  show  clearly 
the  artist's  ability.  The  various  attitudes 
and  the  matter-of-fact  precision  in  which 
the  sleeping  soldiers  contrast  with  their 
dream  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  the 
Empire  and  the  Monarchy,  is  in  itself  a 
work  wonderful  in  dramatic  force. 
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"LA  RIVIERE  LOING" 

By  Alexander  Harrison   (American  i 


— (Not  iv  the  Lit.vemhoitrg) 
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The  painter,  not  content  with  the  ren- 
dering of  living,  moving  soldiers,  has  shown 
in  these  victorious  visions  the  inspiration 
which  leads  the  soldiers  of  France  to  vic- 
tory. The  pride  of  the  past,  the  hope  of 
the  future,  could  not  be  more  beautifully, 
more  passionately,  more  dramatically  por- 
trayed than  by  the  passing  overhead  of  the 
tattered  standards  that  the  Frenchmen  of 
all   times   have   with    such   superb   bravery 


carried  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Into 
these  sacred  images  of  France's  glory,  into 
each  precious  fold  of  each  torn  and  tattered 
fragment,  struggling  to  hold  together, 
though  often  breaking  away  and  vanishing 
into  the  air,  into  these  living  rags  and 
shreds  of  rags  Detaille  has  placed  a  history, 
an  epic  of  the  nobility  and  patriotism  of 
France's  glorious  past  and  the  inspiration 
for  a  still  more  glorious  future. 


••LEVER  DE  LUNE" 

By  Alexander  Harrison  (American) 


-(Not    in    tile    Luxembourg) 
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"LABOURAGE  EN  NIVERNAIS'' 
By  liosa  Bonheur  (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg^  Paris 


Emotion     in    Pictures    and 
Idealism    in    Art 

By   CHARLES    LOUIS   BORGMEYER 
[Chaptei  III] 


IN  ART  we  are  limited  in  our  enjoyment 
since  we  can  use  but  one  of  our  senses. 
This  is  the  artist's  opportunity,  for  he 
seeks  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  others,  and 
in  doing  this  he  sometimes  goes  to  an  ex- 
treme and  sacrifices  everything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  suggestion  of  emotion. 

You  and  I  and  an  artist  sketch  a  winding 
road  ;  our  pictures  are  commonplace ;  there 
is  nothing  in  them,  but  the  winding  road 
suggests  a  tallyho  to  the  artist.  He  sees 
the  dust  in  the  distance,  the  frightened  birds 
rising,  the  villagers  rushing  to  see  it  pass. 
He  catches  the  emotion  of  excitement  and 
puts  it  in  the  picture,  and  it  is  this  that  at- 
tracts us  in  the  picture, not  the  winding  road. 
On  studying  it  out  you  will  usually  find  that 
the  thing  which  holds  and  charms  you  is  an 


attached  element  seen  by  the  artist  and  in- 
cluded in  his  work,  in  addition  to  that  which 
the  ordinary  onlooker  would  have  seen. 
Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand  people  would  not  see  it  or  believe 
he  had  seen  it :  even  an  artist  might  doubt  it. 
A  few  examples  of  different  emotions 
put  in  pictures  by  the  artist  may  suggest 
others  to  you.  Turner  in  his  "Rain,  Steam 
and  Speed"  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  London, 
gives  the  greatest  feeling  of  rushing  move- 
ment through  the  atmosphere  that  I  know 
of  in  any  picture.  He  gained  this  by  using 
brown  in  painting  the  bridge,  thus  bring- 
ing it  far  into  the  foreground.  Then  he  ac- 
cented the  speed  of  the  train,  crossing  on 
the  bridge,  by  a  rain  storm. 

In  telling  a  sad  story  the  painter  uses  a 
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depressed,  a  drooping  formation  and  cre- 
ates a  dull,  sad  picture.  In  a  recent  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  by  men  who  scorn  tradi- 
tions, I  saw  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  gay, 
sparkHng  winter  scene ;  a  pond  full  of  skat- 
ers, bright  sunlight ;  everything  to  make  for 
joy  and  gaiety,  but  it  was  sad  and  weary. 
Every  line  was  a  downward  curve.  The 
tree  in  it,  of  weeping  willow  formation,  the 
men's  shoulders  and  arms  took  a  doleful 
turn,  and  it  looked  like  a  funeral  skating. 

A  woman  seated  at  a  piano,  a  man  turn- 
ing the  music,  a  light  casting  a  mellow  tone 
of  color  over  all,  should  suggest  the  feeling 


that  you  have   looked   in   upon   a  pleasant 
musical  evening. 

The  emotion  in  a  picture  is  often  en- 
hanced by  the  character  of  the  spot  and 
place.  A  cobbler's  shop,  one  of  the  kind 
where  workmen's  shoes  are  repaired ;  the 
old  shoemaker  with  gra_v  hair,  handling  a 
new  piece  of  leather  and  repairing  a  pair 
of  old  shoes,  with  actual  dirt  on  the  soles ; 
the  color  of  the  whole  would  be  that  of  the 
dirty  soles  of  the  old  shoes  and  rusty  nails 
lying  about.  In  a  similar  way  the  artist 
makes  use  of  a  sort  of  material  poetry ;  in 
the  portrait  of  a  man  well  painted  every- 


"PORTRAIT  D'HOMME" 
By   Rene   Menard   (French) 


-Courtesii  of  The  Ltuveinbourff.  Paris 
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"VN  JOUR  D'HIVER  EN  NORVUGE" 
By  Fritz  Thaulow  (Norweoian) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxemhourg,  Paris 


thing  creates  a  feeling  of  a  collective  local 
emotion,  which  would  bring  the  hat,  the 
whiskers,  the  coat,  the  shirt,  the  face  and  the 
hair  all  in  one  general  tone.  The  back- 
ground should  be  complimentary  to  this 
local  emotion.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  a 
coal  barge ;  here  the  boatman  poling  the 
canal  boat  would  in  all  probability  be  of  a 
dark  color,  say  a  sort  of  slate  color,  and  the 
background,  the  boat,  the  pole,  etc.,  would 
all  be  painted  in  a  color  complimentary  to 
this  collective  local  emotion.  Or  take  a 
beardless  or  whiskerless  fisherman ;  the 
local  tone  of  the  face,  hat,  shirt,  etc.,  should 
be  less  of  the  color  of  the  whiskers  or  beard 
than  in  the  first  example  stated. 

In  a  Scotch  woman's  portrait  the  purple 
slate  color  of  the  thistle,  if  dextrously  used, 
might  create  the  emotion.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, heat  on  a  chilly  day  or  evening  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  red  brilliancy  of  the  color 
of  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Children,  little  children,  out  in  the  coun- 


try amidst  tlowers  growing  near  the  border 
of  a  stream,  if  their  faces  were  painted  with 
the  same  colors  as  the  flowers,  with  the 
youthful  strength  and  health  of  flowers 
growing  in  a  healthy  and  moist  soil,  would 
create  emotion  in  character  with  the  spot. 

The  color  emotion  of  a  picture  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  a  stubble  field  where  the 
soil  is  rich,  the  sky  moisture-laden,  and  the 
animals  healthy  and  fat,  can  be  easily 
reached  by  taking  a  bit  of  the  color  of  the 
sky,  of  the  stubble  in  the  field,  and  of  the 
sheep  with  their  black  feet. 

A  longshoreman  unloading  a  coal  boat 
falls  overboard  into  the  dust-covered  water 
of  the  river  or  canal ;  a  picture  of  hard  labor 
working  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure;  all 
painted  in  a  dark  monotone  of  dirt.  If  this 
were  painted  in  bright  and  brilliant  colors  it 
would  lack  feeling  and  strike  a  note  of  dis- 
cord. Or  again  an  aged  woman  early  in 
the  morning  after  an  all-night's  vigil.  The 
sentiment  is  found  in  the  color.     The  all- 
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-BRASSERIE  DE  CAMPAGNE" 
By  Max  Liebermann  (German) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 


night  vigil  has  tired  her  out :  she  is  worn 
and  hungry  and  the  color  of  the  picture 
should  be  that  of  an  old,  worn-out  and  dirty 
cloth.  This  would  suggest  the  emotion  in  a 
practical,  strong  and  forcible  way. 

An  old  fisherman  with  his  nets  of  brown, 
the  touch  of  wet  added  by  the  shiny  fish : 
the  man's  old  jersey  of  a  dark  green  makes 
a  strong  and  healthy  picture  without  a  touch 
of  weakness  or  of  mawkishness  about  it : 
it  is  an  example  of  a  very  healthy  senti- 
ment :  labor,  healthy  independent  old  age, 
food  for  the  public. 

This  emotion  frequently  hovers  close 
upon  sentiment.  A  five  o'clock  tea  with  a 
woman  leaning  over  toasting  bread :  even- 
ing firelight,  the  browns  that  of  the  toast- 
ed bread,  the  other  colors  taken  from  the 
color  of  a  tea  rose,  would  appeal  to  a  certain 
English  sentiment  anvwhere. 


In  Art.  whatever  is  false  carries  within  it. 
no  matter  how  attractive,  the  seeds  of  de- 
cay. It  inevitably  dies.  It  serves  its  turn, 
and  then — becomes  a  nuisance.  It  is  killed 
by  its  own  popularity.  This  we  have  all 
seen  often  in  the  "story"  picture  beloved  by 
the  English,  who  enjoy  illusion  (in  pic- 
tures) and  like  to  have  their  sympathies 
aroused,  as  in  a  drama :  whereas  illusion  is 
one  of  the  most  vulgar  and  easy  devices 
open  to  the  employment  of  the  artist.  A 
desire  for  "illustration,"  in  one  form  or 
another,  with  some  apparent  or  tellable 
story  woven  into  it,  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  line,  color,  or  composition  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  is,  I  think,  the  weakness  in  their 
critical  appreciation.  Moreover,  they  can- 
not readily  be  brought  to  see  that  Art  is  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  pleasant  and 
smooth  aspects  of  life.     Instead  of  desiring 
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"L'Automne 

By  Rene  Menard  (French) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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to  find  an  echo  of  their  own  experienct, 
they  look  for  a  pleasing"  contradiction.  One 
who  tells  them  the  sober  truth  is  a  cynical 
or  pessimistic,  pestilential  fellow.  Dickens' 
melodramatic  untruths  are  more  palatable 
than  Thackeray's  nearer  approximations. 
On  the  other  hand  we  Americans  prefer 
landscapes — find  the  reason  yourself. 

In  suggesting  the  religious  emotion  there 
is  always  the  risk  to  the  artist  that  in  trying 
to  rise  to  the  sublime  he  may  only  become 
bombastic :  or  again  he  may  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  by  dint  of  aiming  at 
truth  and  simplicity  alone,  eliminate  ideal 
sentiment.  People  go  in  throngs  to  the 
theater  to  see  a  religious  drama.  The  tend- 
ency is  a  singular  one,  in  this  age  of  elective 
indifference,  and  is  difficult  to  analyze. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  wielding  its  influ- 
ence on  art,  for  one  of  the  curious  symp- 
toms of  our  time  may  be  found  in  the  tre- 
mendous power  swayed  by  the  work  of  the 
artist,  inspired  by  a  wholesome  desire  to  in- 
terpret    legends     of     piety     upon     canvas. 


Abroad  a  number  of  religious  subjects  are 
annually  to  be  seen  at  the  salons  and  at 
home  our  Tanner  is  a  notable  example  of  a 
painter  who  works  in  perfect  sincerity  to 
arouse  our  religious  emotions. 

Art  which  makes  no  challenge,  which 
makes  no  man  think,  no  woman  feel,  is  per- 
haps good,  but  it  is  not  great.  To  realize 
the  discretion  necessary  for  an  artist  to  ex- 
ercise look  back  to  some  of  your  own  ex- 
periences, when,  unconsciously  perhaps,  you 
used  yourself  as  a  canvas  very  much  as  the 
artist  uses  his.  Let  us  suppose  you  a  man 
of  forty,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  as  a  back- 
ground: dress  yourself  in  a  sharp  gray  and 
you  look  a  bit  smart ;  a  whipcord  of  steel 
color  makes  you  a  muddy  individual  to  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  A  snappy,  clever  man 
will  look  timid  and  poor  in  brown,  while  if 
you  want  to  look  brazenly  opulent  put  on 
dark  blue. 

BoNHEUR,  Rosa  (French) — "Labourage  en 
Nk'eniais." 

Her    first    great    success    in    Paris    was 


-LA  St:GUIA" 

By  G.  Guillaumet  (French) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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-BETOVR  DE  LA  P^CHE'' 

By  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida  (Siianish) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


through  this  picture.  That  it  was  deserved 
seems  affirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
continuously  exhibited  for  over  sixty  years, 
and  the  crowd  still  pronounces  it  a  chef 
d'oeuvre.  Its  beauty  lies  in  its  absolute 
truth  ;  everything  is  very  simple,  an  every- 
day scene,  men  and  oxen  occupied  with 
their  ordinary  work.  It  is  all  so  natural : 
you  feel  that  the  men  and  oxen  are  tired. 
The  earth  smokes,  the  oxen  are  sweating. 
You  wish  the  man  would  stop  worrying  the 
poor,  heavily  yoked  beasts  with  his  pole. 
The  emotion  is  perfect ;  in  a  word,  the 
painting  is  alive.  They  could  not  plow  that 
soil  if  it  were  dry.  So  as  it  is  turned  over 
it  has  the  wet,  moist  appearance  of  brown 
reddish  earth,  and  this  in  contrast  with  the 
bluish  sky  completes  a  strong  separation  of 
the  two. 

The   whole   effect    is   produced    by     the 
brown  red  below  the  orange  and  white  in 


the  middle,  and  the  blue  above.  The  cattle 
are  white  and  orange,  a  lighter  color  than 
the  earth.  Had  they  been  the  same  color  as 
that  of  the  soil,  they  would  not  have  gone 
up  and  the  effect  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  background  towards  the  horizon, 
is  an  undulating  hill.  The  sky  is  warm  with 
scattered  clouds  cleverly  constructed  in  a 
very  airj'  manner. 

I  think  this  picture  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  Paul  Potter's  "Bull"  at  the 
Hague.  There  the  animal  stands  out 
against  too  hard  a  sky ;  he  has  no  relation 
to  the  circumambient  atmosphere. 

One  can  well  believe  that  Rosa  Bonheur 
preferred  animals  to  man,  although  I  be- 
lieve she  was  the  onl\'  woman  officially  al- 
lowed to  wear  men's  clothing  in  France. 

Collin,  R,\phael   (French) — "Elorcal." 
On  the  tender  greens  and  flowers  of  the 
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first  awakening  of  spring,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day,  lies  "Floreal,"  her  eyes  slightly 
veiled  from  the  sun  that  shines  upon  her 
milky  white  body.  Her  undulating,  supple 
body,  graceful  in  its  outlines,  is  chaste  as 
a  sweet  love  song.  The  exquisite  tonality, 
the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the  white  and 
rosy  flesh  color  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  out-of-door  nudes  in  the  modern 
French  school.  Collin  might  have  given 
her  a  little  more  hair  and  so  made  her  head 
seem  younger,  for,  of  course,  "Floreal"  is 
young. 

Thaulow,  Fritz  (Norwegian) — "Un  jour. 

d'hiver  en  Norvege." 

Thaulow  has  given  a  great 
many  beautiful  interpretations 
of  nature  to  the  world.  His 
moonlight  scenes,  his  streams 
of  running  water  and  the  cold 
gloom  of  his  banked-up  snow 
pictures  enrich  many  a  collec- 
tion. His  first  success  was  in 
his  snow  scenes  ;  jnst  before 
his  death  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  saying  that  he  had  held  a 
most  successful  exhibition  of 
snow  scenes.  So  here  is  a 
man  who  followed  the  line  of 
his  first  success.  He  painted 
snow  like  one  who  knew  and 
loved  it,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  charm  of  the  two  fas- 
cinating glimpses  of  snow  at 
the  Alusem  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. They  are  but  frag- 
ments, one  a  seat  in  a  ])ark, 
the  other  a  bit  of  roof,  both 
deep-laden  with  soft,  delicate, 
but  cold,  snow. 

In  "Un  jour  d'lih'cy  en 
Norvege"  we  feel  the  stillness 
of  the  snowy  landscape :  the 
air  is  heavy  with  moisture. 
On  a  clear,  bright,  crisp  sum- 
mer day,  when  everxthing 
overhead  is  a  deep  and  bril- 
liant    blue,     the     earth     and 


heavens  are  far  apart,  but  in  this  there 
is  a  denseness  in  the  clouds  which  brings 
the  heavens  close  to  the  earth.  Against 
this  sky  the  hills  and  naked  trees  stand  out 
blackly.  In  the  distance  the  village  of  red 
houses  and  the  moving  groups  of  people 
add  a  note  of  life  to  the  otherwise  some- 
what gloomy  scene.  The  brushwork  is  at 
once  delicate,  strong,  free,  forceful  and 
broad,  the  whole  a  beautiful  harmony. 

LiEBERMANN,  Max   (German) — "Brasserie 

de  Campagne." 

A  very  sane  study  of  plein  air,  an  actual 
scene  showing  one  side  of  hard  life.  The 
dull    gloomy    coloring    is    appropriate ;    the 
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physical  toil.  It  is  a  dull  and 
heavy  scene  were  it  not  re- 
lieved by  the  foliage. 

Liebermann  is  one  of  Ger- 
many's big  men. 
GfiLL.-vuMET.  G.   (French)  — 

"La  Scguia." 

This  is  supposed  to  be  at 
the  edge  of  an  Arabian  vil- 
lage :  t  h  e  suggested  straight 
streets  are  in  s  h  a  d  o  w.  A 
young  girl  standing  w  i  t  h  a 
jar  upon  her  shoulder,  talk- 
ing to  a  little  girl  seated  at 
her  feet,  is  silhouetted  clearly 
against  the  earlv  evening  sky. 
A  bridge  made  of  a  hollow 
tree  crosses  the  water  in  the 
foreground.  The  forest  o  f 
palms  gives  a  long,  cool, 
clear,  emerald  line  against  the 
sky. 

Guillaumet's  values  are  ex- 
act, meaning  that  each  thing 
is  given  i  t  s  correct  relative 
value.  His  light  is  beautifully 
diffused.  In  his  "Fileiiscs 
Arabrs"  one  finds  the  same 
qualities. 

SOROI.L.V   Y  B-\.STID.\,  Jo.\OCIX 

(  Spanish). 

Americans,  through  the 

public  spirit  and  generosity  of 

Air.  Archer  Huntington,  had 

their  first  opportunitj'  to  see 

the  works  of  this  Spanish  painter  in  1909. 

when  thev  were  shown  in  the  museum  that 

Mr.  Huntington  gave  to  the  Hispanic  Society 

3f  America.    New  York  went  wild  overthem. 

the  first  and  onlv  time  within  the  memorv  of 


■■CiaOGNES  FAISANT  LA  SIESTA'' 
Bit  Phillipe  Rousseau  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 

rough  clothes,  the  heavy  shoes,  the  uncom- 
fortable benches  and  unpainted  tables  show 
life  as  these  men  live  it.  It  is  perhaps  a 
prosaic  side  of  life  and  not  over-interest- 
ing, but  it  has  its  place  and  has  brought  a 

great  many  people  of  a  class  usually  diffi-  man  when  such  a  thing  has  happened  there 

cult  to  interest  in  art,  to  an  appreciation  of  — over   pictures.      The   general   enthusiasm 

it,  for  in  his  work  he  portrays  them.     He  created  more  enthusiasm,  until  to  suggest 

placed  upon  canvas  their  own  figures  with  a  criticism  put  one  beyond  the  pale.     Prac- 

their  own  heavy,  expressionless  faces,  faces  tically  every  picture  was  sold.     It  was  said 

very  true  to  life.     This  work  is   intensely  those  taken  by  the   Aletropolitan   Museum 

personal  and  is  striking  in  its   representa-  had  been  refused  as  a  gift  by  the  same  in- 

tion  of  men  engaged  in  pleasure  after  hard  stitution   not   long  before.      Such   was   the 
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enthusiasm  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
reaction,  and  now  many  owners,  having 
found  that  their  Sorollas  kill  their  other 
pictures,  are  wondering  just  why  all  the 
excitement. 

Sorolla's  strength  lies  in  his  palette, 
his  subjects  please ;  the  hot  sunshine,  the 
beach  and  its  wet  sand,  groups  of  naked 
children,  some  on  the  beach,  some  sub- 
merged in  the  water,  with  the  background 
of  the  sea ;  great  sails  flapping  in  the  wind, 
their  vivid  whiteness  in  strong  contrast 
against  the  azure  sky ;  fishermen  hauling  in 
their  boats,  etc. 

He  is  bold  in  his  landscape  work,  has  a 
remarkable  eye  for  the  scenery  and  people 
of  Spain,  and  while  he  has  painted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  country,  we  believe  that 
his  happiest  results  have  been 
achieved  in  his  frank,  sincere 
and  lucid  glimpses  of  shore 
scenes. 

There  is  no  hesitation  in  his 
work  ;  his  e  ff  e  c  t  s  in  color, 
tone,  light  and  shadow  are  all 
spontaneously  expressed ;  all 
are  bathed  in  atmosphere,  vi- 
brant, fresh.  There  is  never 
a  feeling  of  deadness,  lack  of 
air  o  r  w  ant  o  f  breathing 
space. 

"Le  retoitr  de  la  pcchc"  is 
of  great  size,  but  it  is  painted 
with  a  robust  conscience,  an 
original  art.  an  execution 
magistral  and  firm.  These  are 
simple  fishermen,  who,  after 
having  filled  their  nets,  are 
getting  ready  to  unload  their 
spoil.  The  boat,  with  an  old 
sailor  working  at  the  sail,  is 
being  drawn  to  shore  bv  a 
superb  pair  of  bullocks.  The 
sky  is  blue  and  the  only  con- 
trary color  is  the  brown  of  the 
bullocks.  The  bullocks  being 
brown,  dry  in  ever}'  sense, 
make     them     verv     stationarv 


looking.  The  brown  color  resists  the  eye  very 
forcibly,  so  the  water  and  sky  are  by  con- 
trast much  more  moist  in  appearance. 

The  green  bit  of  yoke  on  the  bullocks 
makes  you  feel  that  you  are  standing  on 
green  land  towards  which  they  are  ap- 
proaching. It  makes  the  scene  twice  as  big 
as  it  really  is,  because  in  your  mind  you 
add  space  and  land  to  the  right  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  frame.  Beyond  are  two  little 
boats ;  they  make  the  scene  go  back  much 
farther  because  they  are  right  straight  in 
front  of  you.  If  they  were  to  the  right  or 
left  in  the  picture,  you  would  not  see  them 
so  much.  They  are  pulling  the  boat  up  to- 
wards the  right ;  the  waves  are  helping  to 
move  the  wagon  :  they  are  beating  it  up  from 
the  back.     The  man  in  the  boat  is  hot,  the 


•LA  PLACE  DBS  PYRAMJDES" 

By  Joseph  De  Nitis  (Italian)    — Courtesy  of  The  Luxeitibourg,  Paris 
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-LA  MALARIA- 

By  Ernest  Hebert  (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


hats  of  the  other  men  add  to  this  feeling 
of  heat.  Notice  the  upper  part  of  the  can- 
vas, it  covers  about  one-third.  You  feel  a 
blue  strata  running  across  the  middle,  the 
second  third ;  you  feel  red  and  yellow  in  the 
lower  third ;  the  sail,  yellow  in  color,  adds 
transparency  to  the  whole. 

"Les  Vendanges"  lacks  character ;  he  has 
candified  it  with  sweet  colors,  which  is  un- 
usual in  Sorolla,  for  he  gives  more  the  im- 
pression of  brass  band  music  where  the 
orchestrations  are  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  noise,  which  is  all  top  and  bottom 
melody  and  bass,  rather  than  sweetness. 

Rousseau,  Phillipe  (French) — "Cigognes 

faisant  la  Siesta." 

A  corner  of  a  basin  of  water,  two  white 
storks  with  black-tipped  wings,  standing  on 
the  rose  marble  curb ;  at  the  left  a  vase  of 
faience,  back  of  them  a  marble  bench  sur- 
rounded by  a  rhododendron-covered  balus- 


trade. It  is  this  balustrade  that  suggested 
to  me  that  color  should  always  go  with  the 
form  and  form  with  the  color.  Here  we 
have  a  balustrade,  undoubtedly  built  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  painted  with  a 
polish  and  brilliancy  of  color  as  if  it  had 
been  built  but  yesterday.  It  is  clearly  a 
studio  picture  and  after  a  glance  at  it  we 
pass  on  and  forget  that  we  have  ever  seen  it. 

Carlandi   ( Italian  ) — "Paysage." 

Wrong  kind  of  sky,  to  accompany  a 
picture  of  ripening  grain,  for  it  is  too  damp. 
NozAL  (French) — "La  Land e  d'or." 

Has  talent,  but  here  it  appears  as  if  he 
had  abandoned  searching,  stopped  improv- 
ing and  had  become  self-satisfied.  It's  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  seemingly  been 
painting  and  painting  more  or  less  the  same 
sort  of  thing  for  a  long  time.  His  cattle, 
cows,  look  like  elephants  in  size :  his  trees 
are  too  small  and  his  background  has  been 
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blocked  in.  It  is  not  a  bad  or  even  a  very 
poor  picture,  as  it  is  a  fair  average  work 
of  the  men  who  simply  slash  in  their  work. 
For  instance,  his  blue  sky  is  strong  and 
very  well  done,  and  the  canvas,  judged 
collectively,  is  as  good  as  many  another. 

NiTis,  Joseph  de  (Italian) — "La  place  des 

Pyramides." 

A  picture  of  the  end  of  a  disagreeable  day 
in  Paris ;  old  buildings,  gray  sky,  gray 
streets  with  Parisian  women  in  gay  clothes 
by  way  of  contrast. 

The  view  is  from  the  street  and  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  beginning  of  the  garden 
and  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d"Arc.  At  the  left 
the  scaffolding  surrounds  the  Pavilion  of 
Marsan,  which  is  being  reconstructed. 
There  is  a  confusing  mass  of  carriages,  om- 
nibuses and  pedestrians  along  the  Rue  de 


Rivoli.  In  the  foreground  are  some  of  the 
familiar  sights  of  Parisian  streets,  the 
orange  seller,  the  blanchisseuse,  the  small 
child  and  the  dog.  The  gray  sky  goes  well 
with  the  grey  stones  and  the  whole  is  a  very 
good  picture. 

Hebert,  Ernest  (French) — "La  Malaria." 
This  picture  was  sent  to  the  Salon  in 
1850  by  Hebert  upon  his  return  from  Italy. 
He  was  young  to  have  felt  all  the  melan- 
choly disenchantment  of  existence  that  he 
put  into  this  vision  of  dreamy  and  suffering 
women.  There  is  a  great  and  an  unfathom- 
able pathos  in  their  deep-set  eyes,  their  col- 
orless faces,  their  infinite  languor.  The 
boat  glides  over  the  black  water  of  the  river, 
under  a  heavy,  stormy  sky,  carrying  its  list- 
less load  of  Italian  peasants. 

This  picture  is  over  sixty  years  old  and 
still  holds  our  interest  because  of  the  artist's 


■'EN  AVANT" 

By  Alfred  Phillip  Roll  (French) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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"LA  FERMltRE" 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


By  (VAlfred  PhilUi)  Roll  (French) 

clear  conception.  Look  from  this  to  Carolus 
Duran's  "Le  Pommicrs"  and  see  the  ditTer- 
ent  quaHty  of  air  you  would  breathe  if  you 
were  in  one  place  or  the  other.  Note  the 
difference  in  the  greens  of  the  two  pictures. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  healthy 
breath  here.  The  greenish  blue  trousers  ac- 
cent all  the  dolefulness  of  the  rest.  If  this 
picture  were  to  be  shown  in  a  bright  frame 
it  would  further  intensify  the  look  of  lassi- 
tude, tiredness  and  sickness  which  already 
pervades  over  everything. 

^lanv  critics  affect  disdain  before  mili- 
tary pictures  and  class  them  in  an  infe- 
rior position,  but  art  is  a  cjuestion  of  taste. 
In  fact,  it  is  all  taste,  a  matter  of  personal 


selection.  All  things  may  be- 
come everlastingly  beautiful, 
even  a  drunken  man,  a  dog,  a 
house,  a  pail  of  skimmed  milk. 
It  is  of  no  moment  as  to  what 
material  is  used  ;  it  is  the  use 
of  this  material  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  proper  knowl- 
edge, that  counts ;  it  is  onlv  a 
means  w  i  t  h  which  to  inter- 
pret the  artist's  visions  and  it 
is  only  as  visions  that  they  are 
of  value  to  us. 

So  w  i  t  h  military  pictures. 
In  France  the\-  are  bound  to 
hold  a  large  place  in  the  exhi- 
bitions and  museums,  for  mili- 
tary life  plays  a  large  part  in 
every  Frenchman's  life.  Every 
single  person  you  see  in 
France  has  been  a  private  sol- 
dier, w  i  t  h  the  exception  of 
those  few  thousands  who  have 
gone  to  special  schools  and 
have  received  their  commis- 
sions without  passing  through 
a  barrack  room.  If  you  dine 
with  friends  in  Paris,  not 
only  the  man  who  drives 
your  cab  and  the  servant 
who  opens  the  door  for  you, 
but  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  whom  you 
pass  in  the  street  (save  the  older  people 
who  had  not  come  under  the  laws  when 
they  were  voung)  and  all  the  well-to-do 
men  at  the  dinner  table,  save  such  as 
may  have  been  from  their  vouth  military 
officers  by  profession,  have  been  private 
soldiers  treated  in  no  respect  differ- 
ently from  other  private  soldiers.  He  has 
experienced  the  rough  and  brutal  Iiut 
exceedingly  salutary  life  of  the  barrack 
room,  never  for  less  than  one  3'ear,  usually 
for  two,  and  sometimes  for  three  and  more. 
Even  officers  in  uniform,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
and  have  this  acquaintance  of  a  private  sol- 
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dier's  life  as  the  sharpest  part  of  tlieir  ex- 
perience and  memory. 

The  effect  of  such  a  universal  system  is 
incalculable.  It  means  that  the  whole  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  nation  is  a  military  opin- 
ion. A  Frenchman  knows  arms  as  an 
American  knows  baseball,  and  every  rank 
of  society  is  equally  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary life  in  its  hardest  form.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism I  remember  ever  having  seen  was  in 
Paris  not  long  ago.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
a  review  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  was  held 
at  \'incennes  and  the  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers were  still  marching  back  to  barracks 


barracks  tliousanils  more  waited  hours  to 
see  the  troops  go  in,  and  cheered  wildly 
when  the  regiment  marched  up. 

Roll,  Alfred  Phillip — "En  Aidant." 

So  why  should  they  not  be  interested  in 
seeing  military  pictures?  It  was  Alfred 
Phillip  Roll  ( French )  who  opened  this  field 
to  the  "Crowd."  He  told  his  story  in  "En 
Avant,"  in  a  new  way  very  much  as  Zola  told 
his,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Crowd. 
"En  Avant"  is  rather  different  from  the 
usual  battle  scene ;  it  is  war  as  the  crowd 
knows  it.  Under  a  ,gray,  rainy  sky  are 
troops    of    infantry    going    forward.      The 


up  to  seven  in  the  evening.  Three-quarters  dead  body  of  a  mule  impedes  their  way  and 
of  the  huge  crowd  at  Vincennes  waited  to  suggests  that  the  battle  has  taken  place 
escort  the  troops  home.  Along  the  boule-  near  by.  The  ambulance  seems  to  be  travel- 
vard  an  hour  or  two  later  one 
heard  tramping,  cheers,  and 
bands  in  the  distance.  Then 
a  small  civilian  army  came  in 
sight,  marching  in  time,  and 
more  or  less  in  self-imposed 
rank  and  file,  with  a  swarm 
of  cyclists  hovering  around. 
All  had  walked,  or  slowly  cy- 
cled, the  whole  way  from  Vin- 
cennes with  the  troops,  and  I 
s  a  w  hundreds  of  women  in 
their  Sunday  best,  who  had 
also  tramped  with  the  sol- 
diers. Each  regiment  was  pre- 
ceded, followed,  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  m  a  r  c  h  i  n  g 
crowd,  and  the  officers  on 
horseback  w  ere  often  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  men  and 
boys. 

All  this  crowd  m  a  r  c  h  e  d 
along,  cheering  and  shouting 
when  the  b  a  n  d  rested,  and 
singing  when  it  played.  All 
along  the  boulevards  other 
crowds  lined  the  pavements, 
and  cheered  and  waved  their 
hats  whenever  the  regimental 
colors   went   by.      At  e  v  e  r  y 


-ETUDE  DE  JBUNE-FILLB" 
By  Alfred  Phillip   Roll  (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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■'LE  CHRIST  UORT" 

By  Alphonse  Legros  (French) 

ing  a  rough  road.  A  mounted  officer  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  old  peasant  acting  as  guide. 
The  reds  are  gray,  and  the  grays  are  dull ;  a 
cold  morning,  the  mist  envelopes  a  world  of 
soldiers  who  seem  to  concur  in  looking 
cross  at  an  episode  in  a  little  war.  That  is 
what  one  would  say  if  the  picture  were  not 
by  Roll,  but  sympathy  is  there  to  lighten 
and  change  all  this.  If  the  reds  are  gray  it 
is  because  the  artist  has  wished  them  to  be ; 
he  has  made  the  pantaloons  to  accord  with 
the  day,  still  uncertain. 

The  work  is  harmonious  in  spite  of  im- 
perfections. The  landscape  at  the  back, 
awakening  to  the  first  rays  of  a  still  pale 
sun,  is  very  beautiful  and  a  very  big  piece 
of  painting.  There  is,  perhaps,  very  little 
light  in  it.  Men  who  ought  to  go  forward 
have  the  air  of  going  backward. 

"La  Eennicre"  is  a  young  bareheaded 
blonde  peasant,  arms  and  shoulders  uncov- 
ered.     You   would   never   for   one  moment 


Luaittiii  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 

imagine  her  one  of  Alarie  .Antoinette's  La- 
dies of  Honor  masquerading  as  a  milk  maid, 
nor  for  a  model  from  a  Paris  studio.  She 
is  country  in  face  and  figure.  As  she  comes 
towards  you,  she  swings  in  her  right  hand  a 
pail  of  white  metal,  filled  with  milk.  Corset 
and  skirt  of  gre}',  apron  of  coarse  cloth, 
heavy  shoes.  Back  of  her  a  great  cow  of 
life  size  is  standing  in  an  open  field  and  in 
full  sunshine.  There  is  no  movement  in 
the  beast,  no  special  thought  in  the  maid. 
The  artist  has  intended  it  merely  as  a  study 
of  form  and  type,  of  flesh,  hair,  verdure, 
open  air,  and  light,  and  as  such  it  is  start- 
ling. It  is  full  of  frank  freedom  and  vigor- 
ous brushwork. 

Under  the  simple  title  of  "Etude  de 
Jcuiiiic-fille"  Roll  gives  us  another  example 
of  his  originality  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  his  style.  It  is  a  portrait  of  not  only  the 
features  but  also  of  a  disposition  instinct 
with  charming  modestv  and  sinceritv.     The 
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freshness  of  tone  speaks  to  you  like  a  bou- 
quet of  lovely  flowers. 

Legros,  Alphonse   (French) — "Le  Christ 

mart.'' 

M.  Legros  had  exceptional  opportunities, 
mostly  made  by  himself,  to  become  the  all- 
around  artist  that  he  was.  As  a  boy  of 
thirteen  he  worked  with  an  Italian  house 
painter  who  colored  images ;  from  this  to 
the  studios  of  several  decorators  was  but  a 
step,  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
when  the  stripling  gravitated  to  Paris  it  was 
to  place  himself  under  Cambon,  the  scene 
painter.  In  Cambon's  atelier  the  merits  of 
the  young  provincial  were  not  long  in  mak- 
ing themselves  felt.  Legros'  powers  of 
draughtsmanship  would  have  been  notice- 
able anywhere,  and  to  his  natural  gifts  he 
added  an  earnestness  of  purpose  beyond  his 
years.  Living  frugally,  the  youngster  not 
only  contrived  to  earn  his  living,  but  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  onerous  academic 
drilling  offered   bv  the   Ecole    des    Beaux- 


Arts.  Nor  did  his  schooling  end  here. 
Studying  under  the  painter  Belloc  and  later 
with  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  the  student  was 
all  unconsciously  fitting  himself  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  which  he  practiced  with 
such  signal  success  in  after  life. 

Most  of  his  work  (which  was  really 
teaching)  was  done  in  England,  where  he 
became  a  naturalized  citizen,  marrying  an 
Englishwoman.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ac- 
complishments and  genuinely  interested  in 
all  branches  of  painting,  sculpture  and  de- 
sign. 

In  "The  Dead  Christ"  he  is  simple,  sin- 
cere, lofty.  The  picture  is  sombre  in  color, 
as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  in  the  color  of 
death,  but  as  we  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
Savior  our  sense  of  woe  is  obliterated  and 
our  emotion  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
the  longer  we  look.  Nothing  obtrudes  it- 
self ;  it  is  austere  and  imposing,  and  assur- 
edly we  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

MoRBELLi   (Italian) — "L'asile  de  Nnit.". 
No  other  painter  in  the  Lu.xembourg  pre- 
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By  Morbelli  (Italian) 
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sents  a  subject  akin  to  this  very  simple  one. 
The  dim  light  falling  from  lamps  upon  the 
two  widely  separated,  very  weary,  very 
poor,  half -sleeping  men,  the  exceedingly 
well  painted  long  rows  of  empty  benches, 
conveys,  with  no  conscious  effort  or  pre- 
tentiousness, a  curious  air  of  silence  and  de- 
sertion, an  impression  of  the  utter  loneli- 
ness of  these  two  remaining  inmates  of  this 
asylum  for  the  poor.  ;\Iorbelli  is  a  tonalist 
and  painted  this  scene  in  the  color  of  old 
and  worn-out  things. 

Chialiva,     Pluigi      (Italian) — "Gardeuse 

d'oiesU 

A  very  magnetic  goose  girl,  easily  posed 
at  the  edge  of  a  lake  watching  her  charges 
but  thinking  of  other  things.  The  geese  are 
as  dignified  in  their  movements  on  the  rip- 
pling, glistening  and  very  wet  water  as  is 
the  girl  in  her  pose.  In  the  distance  on  an 
islet  are  the  rest  of  the  flock. 


Balestrieri,  L.  (Italian) — "Liseiise." 

This  portrait  of  a  young  woman  reading 
is  bold  and  strong  with  easy  grace  of  com- 
position. The  admirable  sense  of  tone,  the 
surface  value  of  the  textiles  are  all  qualities 
that  make  it  interesting.  He  has  not  paid 
much  attention  to  her  clothes  beyond  the 
bow  at  her  chin,  drawing  our  attention  to 
the  head.  The  hair,  as  it  frames  the  face,  is 
very  good. 

CoTTET,    Charles    (French) — "Rayons  du 
Soir." 

A  beautiful  interpretation  of  a  somewhat 
thick  atmosphere.  It  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  freshness  of  evening  effect  and  of  a 
northern  evening  sunlight.  The  golden 
color  of  the  sails  reflects  the  color  of  the 
setting  sun.  To  see  an  upright  scene  in 
nature,  such  as  looking  up  a  mountain,  we 
are  always  forced  to  make  a  much  greater 
eft'ort,  physical   at   least,  if  not   mental,  to 
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grasp  it,  and  you  will  find  it  so  in  paintings. 
Altogether  it  is  an  easy  picture  to  enjoy, 
for  as  our  eyes  are  set  horizontally,  they 
naturally  find  it  less  difficult  to  take  in  a 
scene  in  nature  or  a  picture  in  which  the 
effects  and  the  formation  are  horizontal, 
and  as  the  reds  are  horizontal  and  reflect 
their  golden  color,  our  enjoyment  is  en- 
hanced by  the  ease  with  which  it  reaches 
our  intelligence. 

Madam    La    M.-\rquise    De   Wentworth 

(American) — "La  Foi." 

She  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanal  and  has  re- 
tained the  accurate  style  of  drawing  and  the 
elegance  and  refinement  of  her  master.  She 
composes  her  pictures  with  natural  ease,  but 
lacks  freedom  of  touch  and  richness  of 
color.  There  is  great  refinement  in  her 
combination  of  the  difl:'erent 
tones  of  white  ;  the  white  face, 
the  white  sheets,  the  white 
walls,  the  white  in  the  sisters" 
robes.  The  haggard  despair 
of  pain,  suffering  and  uncer- 
tainty have  given  way  to  the 
serene  calm  of  faith. 

;M.artin,   Hexri    (French)  — 

"Serenitc." 

Martin's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  his  vigorous 
expression  and  h  i  s  dreamy, 
perhaps  mystic,  imaginati  o  n 
have  made  him  a  painter  of 
symbols,  set  in  realistic  sur- 
roundings. He  transposes  the 
real  into  dreams.  There  is 
simplicity  of  modeling  and  of 
composition.  His  technical  pe- 
culiarities o  f  cross-hatching 
and  comma-like  touches  aim 
only  to  give  his  figures  super- 
natural grace.  Brush  marks, 
by  the  way,  are  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  artist's  temper- 
ament :  it  is  through  them  that 
he   .gives    expression    to   his 


personal  vision.  These  brush  marks  may 
be  compared  with  the  individual  touch  of 
the  musician  either  on  the  piano  or  the 
violin.  He  makes  his  m  u  s  i  c  loud,  soft, 
dreamy,  or  poetic,  as  the  artist  accentuates 
with  his  touch. 

"Serenitc"  is  human,  emotional,  simple. 
The  general  tone  of  the  beautiful  composi- 
tion is  bathed  in  transparent  atmosphere. 
The  mind  wanders  leisurely  in  this  sacred 
wood,  where  the  evocation  of  the  vividly 
beautiful  feminine  figures  is  deliciously  in 
accord  with  the  landscape.  Among  the  sun- 
splashed  trunks  and  under  the  play  of  bril- 
liant but  tender  light  are  groups  of  men  and 
women,  all  symbols  of  serenity.  It  is  a  de- 
licious and  original  vision  expressed  with  a 
charming  delicacy.    Each  figure  taken  by  it- 


By  L.  Balestricri  (Italian) 


-Com'tesy  of  The  Luxenihourg,  Paris 
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Bii  Charles  Cottet  (French) 
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self  is  an  inspiration.    The  features  express 
ecstas}'  and  serenity. 

"Maison  au  Soleil."  This  is  another  pic- 
ture at  the  Luxembourg  by  Martin,  of 
which  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  reproduction.  The  picture  fairly  sings 
with  the  beauty  of  its  illumination.  It  is 
such  pictures  as  these  that  have  given  him 
the  sobriciuet  of  "I'ils  du  soleil"  in  his  na- 
tive town,  Toulouse. 

Men.ard,    Rene    (French) — "L'automnc." 

"Portrait  d'homnie." 

Menard  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
writers,  painters  and  philosophers.  This 
naturally  has  its  influence  upon  his  work. 
One  always  feels  the  presence  of  a  thought. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance ;  all  is  perfectly 
balanced.  He  gives  the  synthesis  of  an 
hour,  of  a  country,  of  a  state  of  sky.  He 
has  many  of  the  cjualities  of  the  seventeenth 
century  men.    He  rejuvenates  the  historical 


and  classic  landscape.  He  is  enamored  with 
dreams  of  the  anticjue. 

In  "L'Autoniiie,"  a  part  of  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  number,  he  has  shown  the 
careful  rh}-thms  of  Greek  sculpture.  These 
exc|uisite  phantoms  of  anticjuity  are,  by  their 
nature,  imaginative  pictures,  but  he  takes 
hundreds  of  nature  notes  which  he  com- 
bines at  his  leisure  in  the  quiet  of  his  studio. 

"Lc  Troupcaii"  (no  reproduction)  is  less 
successful  in  color  than  many  of  his  pic- 
tures. It  is  heavy,  leaden.  You  look  at  it 
and  fail  to  grasp  it ;  it  has  no  lifting-up 
quality. 

Puvis  DE  Cha\-annes,  Pierre-Cecile 
(French) — "Lc  I^owitc  pcihcur." 
In  France  an  opportunity  is  given  the 
artists  to  express  their  great  conceptions  on 
monumental  decorations  of  buildings.  We 
are  beginning  in  America  to  be  less  disdain- 
ful of  this  form  of  art.    We  have  some  verv 
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"LB  PAW  RE  PiiCHEVR" 

By  Pierre-Cecile  Piivis  de  Chavannes  (FrpvcIO 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxeiiihoiittj,  Pai  in 


notable  work  and  although  looked  upon  by 
most  as  a  superfluity  it  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity. 

In  the  Boston  Library  is  a  series  of  five 
panels  that  most  of  us  know,  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes.  the  great  French  decorator  of 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
chosen  by  France  to  decorate  enormous 
spaces  on  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
Sorbonne  and  several  provincial  museums, 
that  of  Amiens  having  some  very  fine  exam- 
ples of  his  well-balanced,  beautiful  visions. 
^They  are  often  imperfect  in  details,  without 
dbirbt,  but  approached  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pbet,and  seer  of  great  visions. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  the  tasks  set  before  him :  he 
studied  the  spaces,  the  room,  the  buildings, 
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if  they  were  already  in  existence;  if  not,  he 
had  models  of  them  before  him,  thus  get- 
ting into  rapport  with  the  future  surround- 
ings of  his  picture.  Mural  decoration  of 
public  buildings  demands  that  the  designs 
shall  be  decorative,  satisfying  to  the  eye  and 
expressive  of  great  moments  in  the  physical 
life  of  a  nation,  the  expression  in  beauty  of 
a  nation's  life  and  history,  and,  more  than 
this,  an  expression  of  its  essential  person- 
ality. 

I'^or  private  houses  the  artist  must  think 
of  us  who  will  live  in  the  society  of  his 
work  :  he  ought  to  conceive  a  human  work 
in  harmony  with  our  tastes,  our  dreams,  our 
thoughts,  a  work  whose  subject  attracts  us, 
for  after  all  wall  decoration  is  not  more 
than  a  covering  for  the  surface  to  make  it 
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look  agreeable.  It  ought  to  be  secondar}'  to 
the  people  in  the  house,  not  an  obtrusive 
element.  This  is  done  by  adapting  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  decoration  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  place. 

In  both  public  and  private  buildings  the 
light  is  to  be  considered.  It  does  not  have 
the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  out  of  doors, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  this 
attenuated  light  and  moderate  the  colors. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  introduced  mytholo- 
gy as  an  essential  element  in  most  of  his 
compositions.  Humanity  enshrined  its  earli- 
est dreams  of  heroism  and  beauty  in  mythol- 
ogy ;  man's  faith  in  the  mysterious  and  the 
divine  was  first  declared  in  the  legends  of 
mythology.     Modern  life  is  charming;  con- 


temporary life  is  full  of  push  and  novelty, 
of  energy  and  change;  but  the  human  soul 
does  not  solely  derive  its  nourishment  from 
bare  facts.  It  must  have  something  more 
than  these.  It  has  need  of  the  artist's  per- 
sonal fancy,  of  his  aspirations,  dreams, 
visions  and  ideals. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  painted  compara- 
tively few  easel  pictures.  "Le  paitvre 
pecheur"  is  probably  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  in  this  class,  although  it 
is  but  little  understood  even  today,  and  does 
leave  a  wonderful  opening  for  funny  re- 
marks. He  meant  to  show  idealism  broken 
by  life  without  result,  while  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  sterile  dunes,  gathers  the  poor  rare 
flowers  of  hope.   The  fisherman  surely  looks 
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his  part.  Could  anything  be  more  hopeless, 
more  broken  ?  Poor  fellow,  he  and  his  boat 
have  been  buffeted  by  storms  without  even 
the  good  fortune  of  an  abundant  catch  of 
fish.  He  hopelessly  watches  the  net  to  see  it 
move  under  the  weight  of  the  fish,  for  that 
would  mean  salvation,  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  his  children.  He  is  predestined  to 
unhappiness ;  he  has  nothing,  this  man ;  one 
sees  it.  His  companion  has  probably  died 
just  as  forlornly  as  he  has  lived.  He  is 
alone,  so  despairing  that  he  ceases  to  despair. 
Evervthino-  about  him   is    forlorn :    melan- 


choly weighs  upon  him,  envelops  him.  Na- 
ture herself  adds  to  his  woe.  The  landscape 
is  lugubrious.  The  sea,  a  dirty  gray,  spreads 
to  the  far  horizon  where  it  is  lost  in  the 
same  dirty  gray.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  con- 
ception of  the  fate  of  ideals,  if  that  is  what 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  meant  to  express, 
but  it  is  a  thoughtful  composition  with  tran- 
quil lines,  broad,  simple  touch,  accurate,  soft 
tones  and  firm  drawing.  Perhaps  through 
this  we  may  grasp  something  of  his  own 
character  and  temperament. 
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By  Felix  Ziem   (French) 


-Courtesy    of    the    Lnxemhoiirg 
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"PAY  SAGE" 

By    E.    Quost    (French) 


-Courtesy   of    The   Luxembourg.  Paris. 


Seeing  — The  Sense  of  Observation  and  the 

Point    of  Vi  e  w  — Te  mp  e  ram  e  n  t    and 

the   Contemplation  of  Nature 


By     CHARLES     LOUIS     BORGMEYER 
[Chapter  IV] 


M' 


<  )DER\'  science  has  demonstrated 
that  our  eyes  are  more  sensitive  to 
many  things  than  those  of  our 
fathers.  If  we  take  an  old  picture  and 
place  it  at  the  side  of  a  modern  one,  we 
will  see  great  development  in  color  and 
suggested  details.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  improvement  in  seeing  should  not  be 
true,  for  the  artist's  eyes  ought  to  have 
grown  sensitive  through  centuries  of  using 
them  scientifically. 

Some  of  our  kindergarten   games  are 


played  with  the  idea  of  cultivating  this 
sense  of  observation.  W'e  all  pride  our- 
selves on  seeing  all  there  is  to  be  seen,  yet 
a  silly  game  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  I  had  no  idea  which  way  the 
profile  of  Liberty  faced  on  a  dollar,  half- 
dollar,  etc.,  nor  did  I  know  the  prevailing 
color  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  nor  how 
many  colors  I  could  count  from  ship's  deck 
to  the  horizon,  nor  the  color  of  my  best 
friend's  eyes. 

Prof.  Hugo   Munsterberg,  in  the  course 
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of  a  lecture  to  a  Harvard  class,  staged  a  to  twenty-eight  meters,  and  the  eyes  theni- 

mimic  holdup  in  the  lecture  room,  having  selves  at  seventy-two  to  seventy-three  me- 

his  actors   suddenly   rush   in,   engage   in   a  ters.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  and  the 

pretended    fight,    and    as    suddenly    depart,  slightest  movements  are  distinguishable  at 

There   were   some   fifty   members   of   the  ninety-one  meters.     The  limbs  show  at  one 

class,  and  each  was  requested  to  write  an  hundred   and   eighty-two   meters.     At   five 


accurate  description  of  the  occurrence.  The 
result  was  about  fifty  different  versions. 
One  man  had  seen  an  assault  committed 
with  a  knife,  another  with  a  pistol,  an- 
other with  a  club,  and  so  on.  Xone  of  the 
descriptions  of  the  persons  engaged  tallied 
with  the  facts.  Yet  each  man  was  willing 
to  swear  to  what  he  had  seen. 

This  is  natural  when  it  is  considered  that 
no  two  persons  have  the  same  sense  of 
color,    form    or    sound.      Try 

your  own.   for   example,   and       ___ 

see  how  easily  you  are  de- 
ceived. Close  one  eye  and 
with  the  index  finger  of  your 
right  hand  point  at  some  small 
object,  say  a  spot  on  the  wall 
a  few  feet  distant.  Keep  the 
finger  pointing,  open  the  eye 
that  was  closed  and  close  the 
one  that  was  opened,  and  see 
where  you  will  be  pointing. 
Then,  still  pointing,  open  both 
eyes. 

Data  have  been  gathered  in 
Germany  w  i  t  h  reference  to 
the  distance  at  which  persons 
may  be  recognized  by  their 
faces  and  figures.  If  one  has 
good  eyes,  the  Germans  claim, 
one  cannot  recognize  a  person 
whom  he  has  seen  but  once 
before  at  a  greater  distance 
than  twenty-five  mete  r  s 
(eighty-two  feet).  If  the 
person  is  well  known  to  one, 
one  may  recognize  h  i  m  at 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
meters,  and  if  it  is  a  member 
of  one's  family,  even  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  meters.  The 
whites  of  the  eyes  m  a  y  be 
seen   at    fro  m    twenty-seven 


hundred  and  forty  meters  a  moving  man 
appears  onlv  as  an  indefinite  form,  and  at 
seven  hundred  and  twentv  meters  {2,361 
feet)  the  movements  of  the  body  are  no 
longer  visible. 

Seeing  is  really  a  complicated  mental 
process  in  which  the  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  light  is  but  a  part, 
and  the  formation  of  a  picture  in  the  eye 
only  another  part.     The  brain  is  a  factor  in 


-FEMMB    All    GANT- 

By    Eniile    Auguste    Carolus-Duran   (French) 

— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg.  Paris. 
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what  we  call  seeing,  (juite  as  important  as 
the  eye  itself.  We  know  that  the  real  proc- 
ess of  seeing  is  affected  not  with  the  retina 
at  the  back  of  the  eye,  but  in  the  masses  of 
nerve  tissue  with  which  the  optic  nerves 
are  connected,  i.  e.,  the  brain.  The  picture 
in  the  eye-camera  is  the  beginning ;  the  ac- 
tivity from  the  eye  camera  is  communicated 
by  these  nerves,  step  by  step,  to  the  brain. 
These  pictures  are  very  small ;  they  are  eye- 
ball pictures,  two,  one  in  each  eye,  of  which 
we  see  but  one.  What  we  really  see  are  not 
these  tiny  bits  but  very  large  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  receptive  retina  of  the 
eye,  receiving  the  picture,  is  affected  by  a 
recollection  of  past  experiences,  a  sorting 
of  past  sensory  impressions.  And  so  un- 
consciously, a  mental  picture  is  formed,  re- 


lated to,  but  not  identical  with 
the  eye-camera  picture.  In  all 
other  senses,  the  connection 
between  the  exciting  cause 
anil  the  effect  is  relatively 
simple.  We  know  almost  di- 
rectly that  a  thing  i  s  sour, 
sweet  or  bitter ;  we  instantly 
perceive  a  pleasant  perfume 
or  a  n  obnoxious  odor ;  w  e 
hear  at  once  and  derive  a  di- 
rect pleasure  or  are  distressed 
by  sound,  whether  of  music 
or  speech ;  we  touch  and 
know  there  is  or  is  not  re- 
sistance, but  the  sense  of  sight 
is  connected  directly  with  our 
mental  life.  A  child,  a  baby, 
has  upon  i  t  s  eye-camera  a 
picture  quite  as  we  have,  but 
it  does  not  see ;  it  must  learn 
to  see. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  sense 
of  sight,  every  artist  differs. 
In  looking  over  a  collection 
of  ]Mctures.  w  e  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  artists  of 
.greater  from  those  of  less 
acuteness,  and  we  even  dis- 
tinguish those  which  convey 
the  perception  of  an  uncon- 
scious from  those  of  a  conscious  sensation. 
All  the  movements  of  the  artist,  indeed  of 
all  of  us,  are  guided  and  determined  by  sen- 
sations of  touch  and  sight,  and,  to  some 
e.xtent,  of  hearing  and  sometimes  even  of 
smell,  of  which  we  are  unconscious.  A 
vast  amount  of  our  sense — e.xperience — 
comes  to  us  and  is  recorded  without  our 
having  consciousness  of  anything  of  the 
kind  going  on. 

I  recall  an  experience  told  me  by  a  friend. 
One  day  when  he  was  tramping  about  the 
country  he  came  upon  what  seemed  to  him 
a  very  beautiful  meadow  nook;  new  mown 
hay  was  strewn  about,  and  he  sat  down  to 
work  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The 
next  day  on  looking  at  his  sketch  he  found 
it  stupid  and  uninteresting.     He  went  back 
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to  the  same  spot  and  wliat  had  pleased  him 
the  day  before  failed  altogether  to  arouse 
his  interest.  Without  understanding  the 
cause  of  the  difference  he  wandered  on  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  be  seized  bv  the  same 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  over  an  equally  un- 
attractive scene.  Being  a  man  who  likes 
to  know  the  whyfore  of  things,  he  thought 
it  out  and  found  that  it  was  the  smell  of 
new  mown  hay  that  had  taken  him  back  to 
his  boyhood  days  and  brought  the  enjoy- 
ment, not  the  actual  scene.  Xaturally  the 
sketch  did  not  have  it.  and  the  wind  chang- 
ing had  taken  it  away  from  the  first  nook, 
giving  it  to  the  second.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  artist  must  contend 
with ;  in  looking  at  a  scene  we 
often  are  influenced  by  per- 
fume, by  delicious  breezes  and 
a  hundred  other  outside  in- 
fluences which  the  artist  must, 
on    a    few    inches    of   canvas. 


It  often  happens  that 
through  some  such  trick  of 
memory  a  picture  makes  an 
appeal  to  a  man,  wdiile  an- 
other equally  good  does  not 
interest  him  at  all,  very  much 
as  one  man  feels  that  he  can- 
n  o  t  exist  without  a  certain 
woman,  who  is  his  comple- 
ment, M'hile  another  man 
would  not  go  across  the  street 
to  see  her. 

In  the  case  of  the  picture, 
the  artist  has  given  expres- 
sion to  the  things  that  the 
man  knows  or  feels.  For  the 
moment  they  think  alike,  their 
eyes  see  the  same  thing,  and 
their  brains  interpret  it  in  the 
same  way :  their  intelligence 
is  in  a  certain  stratum  ;  the\' 
breathe  the  same  atmosphere  : 
each  knows  what  the  other 
knows,  their  thoughts  are  held 
in      common :      they     possess 


the  same  feeling,  and  the  same  desires. 
Such  a  work,  be  it  picture,  book,  marble, 
bronze  or  music,  is  rendered  in  a  certain 
pitch,  tuned  in  a  certain  key.  When  the 
key  is  struck  all  those  tuned  in  that  same 
key  respond,  for  the  vibrations  are  the 
same ;  they  understand,  they  appreciate. 
Their  appreciation,  their  feeling,  their 
minds,  their  souls  vibrate  in  sympathy  with 
the  artist ;  they  are  friends  although  they 
may  not  have  heard  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence and  may  be  scattered  over  the  earth. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasant,  so  wholesome 
and  so  altogether  satisfactory  as  this  love 
for  what  has  been  seen  by  another  mind. 


'•MATERNITf:" 

By   Gari  Melchers   (American) 
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■■LA     VACJIE    BLA.WHE' 
By  Jnlien   Duprc   (French) 


-Courtesy   ol    'The   Luxcmhoury,  Paris. 


The  artist  does  not  necessarily  see  more 
than  we  do,  but  he  conveys  his  visions  to 
canvas  or  marble  and  makes  them  suggest 
to  us  something  of  his  own  artist  soul.  He 
sees  the  same  thing  we  do  but  with  certain 
modifications,  a  spirit  personal  to  the  artist. 
It  is  the  reserve  that  wins  our  appreciation. 
A  Japanese  sees  one  single  lilv  stalk,  sway- 


give  us  a  hundred  dit^erent  interpretations. 
We  find  this  strongh-  brought  out  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  works  of  \  an  D}"ke,  \'elas- 
quez  and  Rembrandt.  The  Court  Painters 
gave  their  own  distinction  and  charm  to 
their  sitters,  w  bile  Rembrandt,  painting 
practically  at  the  same  period,  in  the  same 
countrv    with    Van    Dvke,   turned    his   men 


ing  in  the  breeze,  and  the  hazy,  luminous  and  women  from  queens  to  peasants, 

gray   of   the  atmosphere   in   w  h  i  c  h   it    is  To  carry  this  idea  of  "seeing  through  a 

bathed.     Just  these  two  things,  but  by  his  temperament"    further,    one    needs    but    to 

reserve   how    much    he    suggests.      A    true  think   of    the    innumerable    pictures    which 

artist  contemplates  nature  not  only  with  his  appear,  year  after  year,  all  over  the  world, 

eyes  but  with  his  soul.     It  is  this  fusion,  be-  painted  as  seen  through  the  temperament  of 

tween  truth   and   sentiment,    from   which  the  photographic  painter.     The  mind  of  the 

spring  the  great  works  of  art.     It  is  this  photographic  painter   is   afifected   by   every 

volatile  essence  in  a  work,  which  Zola  re-  detail  of  the  surface  that  he  tries  to  repro- 


ferred  to  when  he  spoke  of  "Un  coin  de  la 
nature  vu  a  travers  un  temperament."  The 
same  little  corner  of  nature  seen  through 
a    hundred    different    temperaments    would 


duce,  generally  without  sufficient  power  of 
selection ;  he  paints  what  every  one  sees, 
while  the  poet  painter's  mind  is  afifected  by 
a  conception  of  the  expressed  details  of  the 
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things  which  He  behind  and  which  he  brings 
out  by  selection,  partly  conscious  and  partly 
unconscious,  of  the  details  involved.  The 
surface  becomes  almost  the  symbol  of  what 
lies  behind.  The  photographic  painter  re- 
produces each  tuft  of  grass  and  each  leaf 
of  the  tree,  while  poet  painters,  like  Corot, 
give  intensity  to  the  sky  and  the  synthesis 
of  ground  and  trees  and  water,  which  im- 
ply all  the  details  and  bring  forth  their 
poetic  beauty. 

Just  as  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general 
have  grown  more  sensitive  in  the  centuries, 
so  have  ours  if  we  have  exercised  them. 
The  days  we  first  saw  the  luminous  trans- 
parenc}-  of  a  shadow,  the  violet-blue  of  the 
mountain  in  the  distance,  the  cool  fresh 
greens  and  grays  after  a  downpour  of  rain. 


arc  red  letter  days  in  our  seeing  calendars. 
That  we  cannot  all  see  through  the  warmth 
of  an  artistic  temperament  is  to  be  regretted 
just  as  the  fact  that  we  all  have  not  the 
"joy  of  life"  in  our  make-up.  Some  people 
prefer  hearing  the  opera  from  the  top  gal- 
lery ;  they  will  tell  ycni  that  up  there  the 
human  agency  is  reduced  to  the  smallest 
importance,  and  it  is  only  the  pure  tone 
that  reaches  ;  that  you  look  down  into  the 
orchestra  pit,  and  there  sit  the  men,  but 
you  have  no  feeling  that  they  are  playing, 
for  you  can  see  no  movement,  nor  without 
special  effort  can  you  see  them  at  all.  You 
hear  the  music  floating  through  the  air  with 
a  rarified  quality  purged  of  all  dross.  It 
has  not  the  same  sting  to  it,  the  chords  do 
not  crash  against  your  ears  in  fury  and  fire. 


By    Pierre-Andre    Brouillet    (Freneh) 


-Coitrlcsit   of   The   Luxemhourg,  Paris. 
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That  is  all  lost  as  it  rises  to  where  you  sit, 
so  that  when  you  hear  it  there  has  come  to 
it  an  etherial  quality :  that  the  music  itself 
has  a  beauty  on  high  that  you  cannot  get 
down  below.  Not  a  greater  beauty,  but  a 
complete  change  of  character,  lacking  the 
intensity,  but  with  a  mellowness  and  refine- 
ment of  inexpressible  charm.  That  is  the 
way  an  enthusiast  will  talk.  He  may  be 
floating  in  the  fumes  of  garlic,  but  he  is 
floating  in  a  heaven  of  enjoyment.  The 
discomforts  are  nothing  to  him,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament.  You  prefer  your  com- 
fort. 

So  very  much  depends  on  outside  influ- 
ence. If  you  go  to  a  gallery  with  a  friend 
you  are  really  looking  at  pictures  through 
his  eyes  as  well  as  your  own,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  eyes  that  have  gone  before  to  make 
yours  what  they  are.  You  read  that  Leon- 
ardi  de  Vinci  wrote  that  a  figure  was  seen 
at  its  greatest  beauty  in  the  evening  at  the 


opening  of  a  road,  or  that  Daubigny  fin- 
ished his  pictures  after  sunset,  suppressing 
the  details  that  he  had  painted  during  the 
day.  Then  you  stand  before  a  brilliant 
sunny  picture,  full  of  detail  and  look  at  it 
with  De  Vinci's-Daubigny's  eyes  and  won- 
der how  you  dare  feel  that  this  just  suits 
you.  It  is  simply  that  on  this  occasion  your 
own  eyes  and  temperament  are  busy  and 
in  accord  with  the  artist  and  prefer  more 
light  on  the  subject  and  less  suppression  of 
detail  than  they  advocate  in  a  general  rule. 
In  Itah'  and  France  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  have  as  a  heritage  the  innate  love  and 
appreciation  of  art.  The  galleries  are 
thronged  on  Sunday  and  holidays  with  the 
peasants ;  a  boy  of  ten  points  out  to  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  what  he  has 
seen  before  and  remembered,  just  as  they 
in  their  turn  will  point  out  to  the  next  in 
line.  In  the  15th,  i6th,  17th  and  even  the 
i8th  century,  when  but  few  could  read,  the 


■■CIMETIflRB    A    TETUAN" 

By    Louis-Auguste    Giradot    (French) 


— Courtesy   of    The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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"L'APPARITION" 

By    Gustcive    Moreau    (French) 

— Courtesy   of   The   Luxeinhourg,   Paris 

history  of  religion  was  taught  from  the  re- 
Hgious  paintings  in  the  churches.  Within 
the  year  I  have  seen  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
a  mother,  holding  her  little  girl  by  the  hand, 
pass  from  picture  to  picture,  telling  the  lit- 
tle one  the  Bible  stories,  much  as  she,  no 
doubt,  heard  them  from  her  own  mother. 
This  gives  these  little  children  a  practical 
start  in  the  study  of  art  as  well  as  religion. 
Just  how  far  we  can  follow  and  enjoy 
the  artist's  conception  depends  upon  how 
our  sense  of  enjoyment  compares  with  his. 
We  can't  at  least  see  intelligently,  borrow- 
ing from  the  artist  as  much  of  his  tempera- 
ment as  we  can  carry  and  taking  his  point 
of  view  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
put  ourselves  in  his  place,  but  look  at  our 
twenty-five  pictures  will  need  some  light- 
ning changes  in  temperament  and  point  of 
view. 


Carolus-Dukan,   Emile   Auc.uste  —  "Le 
viciix  Lithogmphc."   "Portraits,"  "Fem- 
III e  ail  gaiit,"  "Lilia." 
In  all  Duran's  work  there  is  a  noticeable 
gracefulness   and   strength,   a   certain   bril- 
liant superiority,  now  of  delicacy,  again  o£ 
boldness.     His  flesh  tints  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  true  and  usually  each  picture 
is  a  symphony  in  color  with  one  or  two  of 
the   principal   tones    dominant.     His   solid, 
broad  and  bold  work  attracts  and  holds  the 
attention  of  the  visitor.     He  is  principally 


■'L- AMOUR   ET   LA    VIE" 

By   George  Frederic   Watts   (English) 

— Courtesy   of   The   Luxemhonrg,  Paris. 
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'•NATURE     MORTE" 
By   E.    Villain    (French) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 


a  colorist  and  fascinates  by  the  variet}-  of 
his  palette.  His  art  is  an  expression  of 
h^rench  temperament,  with  all  its  ardors  and 
audacities.  He  has  had  every  advantage 
of  study  and  travel.  Titian,  Rubens  and 
Velasquez,  Rembrandt  and  Holbien  have 
all  been  his  masters ;  he  seems  not  to  belong 
precisely  to  the  school  of  Rembrandt  or 
Holbein,  but  perhaps  more  to  that  of 
Rubens. 

He  has  executed  a  number  of  decorative 
works ;  one  is  in  the  Museum  of  Lille,  his 
native  city ;  one  a  large  ceiling  in  the 
Louvre  and  another  in  the  London  National 
Gallery.  He  has  given  instruction  to  a  host 
of  students  from  all  over  the  world,  among 
them  Sargent.  He  is  another  Frenchman 
to  whom  all  honors  have  been  given,  wliile 
still  able  to  enjoy  them.  He  has  long  en- 
joyed a  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 


fashionable  portrait  painters  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  through  his  portraits  that  he  has 
made  his  greatest  reputation.  No  one  has 
clothed  women  in  more  wonderful  clothes 
than  he  ;  they  fairly  move  and  t  r  e  m  b  1  e, 
these  wonderful  stuffs  I  One  cannot  always 
say  the  same  of  the  subjects  they  dress; 
they  come  more  under  the  heading  of  solid 
and  broad. 

"La  Dame  an  gaiit"  is,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  clothing,  the  most 
charming  and  gracious  of  anv  of  his  por- 
traits that  I  have  seen ;  but  it  is  without  his 
present  day  opulence  of  color  and  ease  in 
placing  his  sitters.  This  is  an  earh-  pic- 
ture, as  he  sent  it  to  the  Salon  in  1869,  and 
is  an  example  of  the  transitoriness  of  mod- 
ern paintings,  as  it  is  already  badly  seamed 
with  cracks  in  the  dark  shadows.  This  pic- 
ture is  more  than  a  portrait,   for  it  makes 
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a  picture  independent  from  the  likeness. 
The  lady  stands  in  profile  with  the  face 
turned  full  toward  us  against  a  uniform 
gray  background.  Her  long,  full  dress  is 
of  black  satin,  with  a  verv  little  lace  at  the 
neck  and  edging  the  sash.  Her  black  hair 
is  parted,  and  she  wears  a  small  black  hat 
of  velvet  and  lace,  with  a  white  rose  in 
front.  She  pulls  from  her  left  hand  a 
pearl  gray  glove ;  the  mate  lies  on  the  green 
carpet  at  her  feet.  It  is  the  portait  of  Mme. 
Carolus-Duran. 

"Portraits"  was  painted  in    1897  and  is 
quite  characteristic  of  his  later  work. 

His  sober  justness  of  brush  and  happy 
nerve  have  never  seemed  more  alert  o  r 
more  sure,  than  in  his  "Le  Vieu.r  Litho- 
graphc."  It  is  direct,  admirably  felt,  very 
life-like  of  face,  of  type,  and  alluring.  The 
sympathy  that  one  feels  was  between  artist 
and  model,  communicates  it- 
self to  us. 

"Lilia"  and  "Lcs  pomicrs" 
are  the  works  of  his  hours  of 
recreation  and  in  these  occa- 
sional excursions  one  can  see 
diat  the  painter  has  greatly 
enjoyed  himself.  "Lilia"  is  a 
young  nude  woman  seated, 
seen  from  the  back,  holding 
ler  knees  with  her  hands ;  her 
ace  is  turned  so  far  away 
from  us  that  the  profile  is  lost, 
the  ear  and  the  cheek  only 
showing.  Her  hair  is  twisted 
high  above  her  neck.  The 
light  comes  from  above  on 
the  left.  The  background  is 
a  velour  curtain  pulled  to  one 
side,  showing  a  little  blue  sky 
and  a  vague  green  field.  The 
whole  picture  lacks  freshness  ; 
it  is  dead  and  leaden  but  "Les 
pommiers"  of  which  I  spoke 
in  the  second  chapter  is  a  lit- 
de  gem  in  its  way. 
Melchers,  Gari  (American) 

— "Maternite." 


Adelchers,  senior,  was  a  sculptor,  Ger- 
man born,  living  in  Detroit.  He  sent  his 
son  to  study  at  Dusseldorf  and  from  there 
the  young  man  went  to  Italy  and  Holland. 
At  the  Exposition  of  1889  two  Grand  Med- 
als of  Honor  were  awarded,  one  to  Sargent 
and  the  other  to  Melchers.  This  "Matern- 
ite" is  lightly  decorative  in  treatment ;  at 
times  the  paint  barely  covers  the  canvas ;  at 
others  he  puts  it  on  with  a  clumsy  brush, 
palette  knife  or  thumb. 

He  is  one  of  the  men  whose  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  construction  lies  under- 
neath all  his  work,  carefully  hidden  but  it 
is  there,  and  it  is  onlv  occasionally  that  we 
wish  that  here  and  there  the  modelling  had 
been  a  trifle  firmer  in  accent.  The  impres- 
sion is  true,  living  and  thoroughly  felt.  The 
composition,  the  drawing,  the  observation, 
the   distribution   of   the   light,   the   coloring 


"LE    RETOVR" 

By    Henry    Mosler    (American) 
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•■FAUST  ET  MARGUERTTE'' 
By  Javies   Tissot   (Ffrench) 


-Cuuftcsy    iif    The    Luxembourg,  Paris. 


itself,  contribute  to  the  happy  ensemble. 

His  first  success  was  in  about  1886.  It 
was  a  picture  of  Dutch  subjects.  Since 
then  he  has  clung  to  the  big  round,  homel}', 
easily  painted  people  of  Holland,  not  be- 
cause he  cannot  paint  the  more  subtle  and 
beautiful  things,  I  am  sure,  and  we  cannot 
criticize  anything  in  his  actual  work.  That 
we  are  tired  of  Dutch  subjects  is  our  own 
fault.  Long  ago  I  read  a  sentence  that  has 
stayed  in  my  mind — "The  dump  of  the 
doleful  Dutch."  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
Mr.  Melchers'  recent  work  and  he  may 
have  entirely  forsaken  the  homely  for  the 
beautiful.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  easier 
to  paint  a  beautiful  woman  and  make  a 
bad  picture,  than  to  paint  an  ugly  woman 
and  make  a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  surely 
must  be  easier  to  paint  an  old  man  with 
big  clumsy  features  covered  with  wrinkles 
than  to  suggest  the  soul  by  less  obvious 
signs. 


DuPRE,   JuLiEN    (French) — "La    Vache 
blanche." 

Do  not  confuse  Julien  with  the  great 
landscape  painter,  Jules  Dupre,  who  was 
his  uncle  and  who  died  at  a  ripe  old  age 
about  the  time  Julien  painted  "La  Vache 
blanche."  Julien  Dupre's  pictures  of  the 
human  figure  and  cattle  combined  show  him 
to  be  clever  at  both  form  and  landscape.  At 
first  he  painted  in  a  mellow  and  warm  tone, 
with  heavy  impasto  and  powerful  drawing. 
Then  as  he  painted  more  and  more  out  of 
doors  this  manner  changed  to  a  lighter  key 
and  his  drawing  became  more  delicate  and 
refined. 

"La  Vache  blanche"  is  the  picture  of  a 
great  white  cow  being  milked  by  a  voung 
girl  in  a  gray  robe  and  blue  apron.  In  the 
second  plane  is  the  farmhouse  which  com- 
pletely cuts  off  the  sky.  The  pear  tree 
trained  against  its  walls  and  the  vine  back 
of  the  cow  catch  the  sunlight.     The  door. 
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where  the  woman  stands,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  an  interior  and  through  a  window  still 
further  back  one  sees  a  garden. 

QuosT,  E.   (French) — "Paysage." 

Is  infinitely  better  than  the  landscape  by 
Carlandi  for  example,  simply  because  it 
has  more  local  life  in  it. 

Brouillet,  Pierre-Andre  (French) — "In- 

timitc." 

Around  a  square  table,  under  the  light 
coming  from  a  red,  paper-shaded  lamp,  sits 
a  family  at  tea.  The  whole  family,  father, 
mother  and  grandmother,  are  looking  at  the 
little  child  fallen  asleep  with  her  head  on 
the  table.  The  whole  thing,  seems  posed 
and  in  consequence  is  without  charm.  I 
find  it  dull  and  uninteresting,  without  art 
and  crowded  to  suffocation. 

MoREAu,    GusTAVE     (French) — "U  appari- 
tion." 

Whether  Moreau  remained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Old  Masters  and  was  crushed 
bv  this  influence  or  whether  he  succeeded 


in  shaking  himself  loose  and  merely  ab- 
sorbed their  great  qualities  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  reproduce  them  in  turn, 
was,  and  I  believe,  is  still  a  point  of  dis- 
pute among  critics.  In  Italy  he  particularly 
studied  Mantegna  and  Carpaccio.  One  can 
see  the  effects  of  this  study  in  his  color  in 
many  of  his  early  works,  but  he  also  stud- 
ied and  assimulated  the  most  diverse 
schools  and  men,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch, 
the  Italians  and  even  the  Persians.  From 
all  these  sources  he  formed  a  wonderful 
fund  to  draw  from  in  his  illustrations  of 
Bible  stories  and  mythological  anecdotes. 
Moreau  created  four  Cycles :  that  of  Man, 
the  heroic  cycle  to  which  belong  mostly  im- 
pressions of  mythology  and  legend  such  as 
Oedipus,  Jason,  The  Seas,  Herades,  Moses ; 
the  Cycle  of  Woman ;  Salome  dancing  be- 
fore Herod,  Daughters  of  Cestius,  and 
many  others  where' he  expressed  delight  in 
female  beauty;  the  Cycle  of  the  Lyre  or 
Poet,  exalting  the  gods,  the  heroes,  the 
poets  and  the  leaders  who  spread  through- 


■'NUIT   GRISE" 

By  Marie-Joseph  Iwill   (French) 


— Courtesy  of   The  Luxembo\irg,  Paris. 
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uut  the  world  "Pure  Spirit,"  and  the  Cycle 
of  Death,  which  he  paint.s  with  peculiar 
lead  color  and  greens. 

His  woik  possesses  a  certain  solemnity 
in  its  figures,  accessories,  lighting  and 
color,  as  well  as  a  wonderful  abundance  of 
riches  in  the  setting  of  the  scene.  All  his 
faculties,  all  his  skill  were  employed  to 
express  his  imaginative  thought  with  an 
almost  absolute  indiiiference  to  the  action 
of  the  story.  Thus  Salome  dances  in  an 
Indian  palace  and  David  meditates  in  a 
Persian   palace. 

His  art  is  neither  decorative  nor  monu- 
mental in  character  and  occupies  a  place 
apart.  His  works  have  never  commanded 
a  general  appreciation,  notwithstanding 
their  many  excjuisite  cjualities,  for  they  lack 
in  some  of  the  nobler  and  more  robust  qual- 
ities. This,  and  the  fact  that  his  subjects 
are  impossible  to  understand,  except  b\' 
those   well   up   in   mythology,   may   account 
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lor  their  lack  of  popular  approval.  His 
work,  which  was  at  times  almost  grotesque, 
was  never  consciously  so,  and  was  never 
insincere  or  affected.  Indeed,  it  seems  at 
times  as  if  his  work  were  inspired  and  that 
his  inspiration  supported  him,  and  this  may 
be  another  reason  why  they  are  so  difficult 
to  understand,  since  one  must  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  work  and  must  comprehend 
them  intuitively  else  they  fail  to  convey 
their  unique  charm  and  significance.  He 
cannot  be  classed  under  any  special  cate- 
gory. He  was  a  dreamer  of  strange,  bril- 
liant and  archaic  dreams.  From  the  first 
he  was  an  object  of  fierce  criticism. 

In  the  Salon  of  1866  he  e  x  h  i  b  it  e  d 
"Jcunnc  Fille  aire  Tctc  d'Orphce"  now  in 
the  Luxembourg.  This  illustrates  the  leg- 
end that  after  the  death  of  Orpheus  at  the 
hands  of  the  Thracian  Maenads,  his  severed 
head  and  lyre  were  wafted  to  the  shores  of 
Lesbos,  and  there  piously  interred,  .A.  young 
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girl,  clad  ill  iiclil_\  eiiibroii_lerei.l  draperies 
of  a  fashion  half  classical,  half  oriental, 
carries  the  head  of  Orpheus,  the  poet,  on 
his  lyre.  The  landscape,  in  its  strange,  un- 
real beauty,  suggests  Leonardi  de  Vinci, 
whose  influence  is  also  revealed  in  the  subtle 
and  pathetic  conception  of  the  maiden.  The 
enigmatical  charm  stimulates  the  gazer  to 
seek  the  interpretation  of  the  fascinating 
riddle.  The  color  reminds  one  of  Dela- 
croix. 

"L'apparition"  is  a  great  water-color  that 
one  can  call  a  chef  d'oeiivrc.  It  is  in  the 
original  first  manner  of  the  painter  and 
was  painted  about  twelve  years  after 
"Orphcc"  and  had  a  singular  success. 

Gustave  Aloreau  was  a  strange  charac- 
ter. It  is  said  that  collectors  who  bought 
his  work  were  asked  to  keep  them  from  the 
public  eye.  After  manv  personal  sorrows 
he  secluded  himself  in  his  studio  and  did 
not  leave  its  solitude  until  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  made  a  professor 
at  the  Ecole  des  P.eaux-Arts  where  it  is  saiO 


"LA    RENTKr:E    VI      HAL" 
By    Alfred    Stevens    (Belgian) 

— Courtesy   of   The    Luxemhourg.  Paris. 


■'CHANT    PASSIONNE" 

By    Alfred    Stevens    (Belgian) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxemltourg,  Paris. 

he  worried  them  all  by  his  wide  taste  in  art 
while  he  pointed  the  pupils  back  to  the 
primitives. 

GiR.ADOT,    Louis-AuGUSTE    (French) — "Ci- 
nictici-e  a  Tefiian." 

Has  an  over-supply  of  rose-pink  color 
which  gives  it  a  banal  look. 
\"iLLAiN,  E.  (French) — "Natni-c  Mortc." 
There  are  two  still  lifes  by  V^illain,  one 
of  old  cheese,  fruit,  jug  and  glass.  It  is 
beautiful  in  color,  finely  presented,  al- 
though the  background  is  a  little  too  dark. 
The  other  is  a  turke_\-  on  a  rough  table, 
onions,  etc. 

;\Ios[.ER,     Henrv     (American) — "Le     Re- 
tour." 

In  speaking  of  this  picture  recently.  Mr. 
Mosler  said :  "The  picture  that  brought  me 
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By  Mile.  Marie  Baskirtseff   (Russian) 


-Courtesy   of    The   Luxeinhourg,  Paris. 
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fame  was  "Tlic  Prodigal's  Return."  This 
was  painted  during  my  residence  in  Paris 
and  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1879.  On  var- 
nishing day,  when  none  but  exhibitors  and 
high  Government  officials  may  enter  this 
art  sanctuary,  I  was  an  early  arrival,  most 
anxious  to  see  the  position  given  to  my 
picture. 

"For  hours  I  searched  the  skied  paint- 
ings, vainly  seeking  "Le  Rctotir."  Then, 
thoroughly  disheartened,  passed  through 
the  Hall  of  Honor.  Noticing  a  crowd 
grouped  around  one  of  the  canvasses,  I 
went  forward  to  see  what  was  interesting 
them.  You  can  readily  imagine  the  bewild- 
ering surprise  and  joy  that  I  felt  in  seeing 
that  it  was  "Le  Retour"  which  was  receiv- 
ing this  honor.  It  was  bought  by  the  French 
Government  for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
an  honor  that  had  never  before  been  be- 
stowed upon  an  American. 

The  closet-like  bed.  the  walls,  the  floor, 
the  wooden  seat,  all  show  Alr.Mosler's  in- 
timate knowledge  of  peasant  life  in  Brit- 
tany. The  dead  face  of  the  mother  with 
lighted  candles  at  each  side,  the  suffering 
prodigal  with  feet  bare  and  callous  by  the 
long  journey,  tell  the  story  of  "Too  Late." 
The  priest,  with  pity  in  every  line,  gives  the 
touch  of  religion  inseparable  from  the 
thought  of  Brittany,  where  Catholicism 
still  has  the  strong  hold  that  it  has  lost  in 
many  other  parts  of  France.  Mr.  Mosler 
does  not  allow  his  imagination  to  transpose 
persons  who  come  under  his  observation 
into  other  walks  of  life;  his  peasants  are 
peasants,  not  Paris  models.  He  would  not 
introduce  a  Persian  rug  for  the  sake  of  the 
color,  if  a  Persian  rug  were  an  anachron- 
ism. 

Tanzi,  Leon   (French) — "Le  Soir." 

On  a  summer  evening  in  1890,  just  at 
sunset,  Tanzi  surprised,  captured  and 
brought  before  us  a  little  hidden  corner  of 
the  woods.  He  is  at  home  in  the  season  of 
heat,  when  the  green  is  no  longer  as  bright 
as  in  the  earlier  spring,  and  when  there  is 


-LA    VERITfy 

By   Jules    Lefebvre    (French) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg.  Paris. 

a  welcome  held  out  by  shaded  paths.  That 
there  is  nothing  that  carries  us  by  force 
in  this  picture  is  because  there  is  no  quality 
of  color  in  it.  It  is  beautiful  in  values:  is 
fine  ill  drawing  and  design.  Tanzi  was  a 
pupil  of  Lefebvre,  Benjamin-Constant  and 
Bouguereau. 
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Cassatt,  Mary  (American) — "Merc  ct  en- 
fant." 

A  remarkable  woman  of  genius  who 
paints  a  woman's  vision  of  motherhood  and 
children.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Degas  and 
has  carried  forward  some  of  his  essential 
characteristics,  especially  in  pastels.  This 
"Mere  et  enfant"  is  a  pastel,  drawn  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  to  life.  The  color  is 
personal,  and  the  modeling  subtle,  especial- 
ly the  faces. 

Watts,    George- Frederic     (English)  — 

"L'ainour  et  la  Vie." 

One  of  the  greatest  English  painters  of 
the  last  fifty  years  of  imaginative  and  sym- 
bolical subjects.  A  man  of  lofty  ideals, 
free  from  any  special  school,  who,  without 
making  concessions  to  the   fashion   of   the 
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moment,  made  for  himself  a  place  of  en- 
viable distinction  in  the  history  of  art.  He 
strove  sincerely  and  with  much  indepen- 
dence for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  noblest 
forms  of  expression.  He  was  consistent 
in  his  aims.  The  waves  of  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  and  all  the  other  waves  passed  over 
him  leaving  him  unchanged  and  unmoved, 
a  student  of  the  dead  rather  than  the  liv- 
ing, and,  above  all,  indebted  to  the  Greeks. 
In  his  portraits,  he  tried  to  represent 
things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appeared, 
and  his  painting  seems  to  have  been  half 
way  between  sculpture  and  the  painting  of 
others.  A  Frenchman  would  put  a  head  in 
a  certain  light  and  shade,  and  get  tones  as 
nearly  right  as  possible,  with  due  attention 
to  touches  and  expression,  trying  more  for 
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By    Charles    Chaplhi    (French) 
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strength  and  relations  and  relief,  while 
Watts  would  put  the  same  head  where  it 
had  a  strong  effect  of  light  and  shade  and 
get  the  most  beautiful  forms,  outlines,  and 
edges,  so  as  to  obtain  the  purest  contour ; 
then  he  would  model  it  almost  like  a  sculp- 
tor, seeing  infinite  beauty  in  the  forms 
and  structures  of  the  bones ;  he  would  be 
literally  true  in  his  delineation  of  all  the 
natural  formations,  and  he  would  care  less 
for  massive  or  general  effect  than  for 
small  and  refined  beauty. 

"L'amour  et  la  Vie"  is  typical  of  his  sym- 
bolical subjects.  In  a  landscape  on  the 
Heights,  Love,  in  the  form  of  a  young  man 
with  flamboyant  red  wings  is  aiding  a 
young,  trembling  g'rl  to  pass  over  the  sharp 
rocks  of  life  over  which  he.  Love,  has 
strewn  flowers.     Watts  used  symbolism  as 


an  emotional  attribute  that  anyone  can 
easily  recognize.  This  picture  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg is  a  replica  of  Mr.  Watts'  chef 
d'oeuvre. 

TissoT,  James   (French) — "Faust  et  Mar- 
guerites:'' 

During  the  Commune  M.  Tissot  organ- 
ized a  relief  hospital  in  his  house  and,  fear- 
ing the  consequences,  he  went  to  London, 
staying  there  so  long  that  the  English  claim 
him  as  theirs.  He  became  influenced  by 
such  artists  as  Sir  John  Millais.  Later  in 
his  work  in  England  he  found  his  subjects 
in  modern  familiar  life  and  by  a  happy  se- 
lection of  his  types  of  womanhood  he 
struck  the  keynote  of  success.  As  an  etcher 
by  the  dry  point  method,  Tissot  proved  him- 
self quite  as  dexterous  a  master  as  with  the 


"LA    PRINCESS" 

By  Jean   Veber  (French) 


-Lixirftyi/    I't     III'     tu((.itiab<tunj.   PunK. 
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ET   ENFANT" 
By  Mary  Ccissatt  (Ame^'ican) 


-Courtesy   of    The   Liixein  bourg,  Paris 
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brush  and  the  proofs  of  his  plates  are  ex- 
pensive rarities.  He  spent  ten  years  in 
Palestine  gathering  together  290  water- 
colors  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  fol- 
lowed a  series  on  the  Old  Testament. 

"Faust  et  Marguerite"  is  an  old  picture, 
dated  i860,  and  is  painted  on  wood.  It  re- 
flects the  teaching  of  a  Beige,  Henry  Leys, 
who  was  one  of  Tissot's  masters  (master 
also  of  Alma  Tadema).  It  is  executed  with 
a  certain  affectation  of  the  style  of  the  art 
of  the  period,  a  certain  severe  precision  of 
manner  and  simplicity  of  method  and 
strongly  suggested  harmonies.  It  shows  a 
strange  and  somber  court ;  in  the  brick  walls 
are  sculptures  of  the  virgin  surrounded  by 
saints  and  in  the  background  a  crucifixion. 
A  staircase,  at  the  right,  has  pillars  of  red 
and  green  wood  supporting  a  canopy.  The 
walls  are  decorated  by  paintings  or  tapes- 
tries. A  woman  descends  with  a  little  girl 
at  her  side. 

In  the  foreground,  at  the  right,  is  Faust, 
dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat  trimmed  with 
ermine,  a  red  hat  upon  his  head.  Marguer- 
ite has  stopped  at  his  side,  her  eyes  lowered. 
She  wears  a  charming  costume  of  grey, 
white  and  pink,  and  holds  Iter  prayerbook 
in  her  hand. 

At  the  left,  near  a  tree,  walks  a  well-to- 
do  citizen,  his  ample  yellowish  mantle 
thrown  over  his  shoulder.  His  wife  and 
child  are  with  him,  but  he  is  the  important 
member  of  the  family.  In  the  background 
are  people  in  front  of  the  crucifixion.  A 
bourgeois  is  seated  on  a  bench  against  the 
wall  of  the  stairway  near  a  Christ  entombed 
in  the  brick  of  the  wall. 

IwiLL,     Marie-Joseph       (French) — "Nuit 

Grise." 

M.  Iwill's  wonderful  skies  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  value  of  his  pictures.  He 
does  not  labor  over  them ;  he  does  not  paint 
his  clouds  as  the  great  Hollanders  did. 
Hobema,  Ruysdael,  Cuyp  labored  while 
they  painted  them — their  very  conscien- 
tiousness gave  sometimes  to  their  works  a 


little  heaviness.  Iwill  does  not  pretend  to 
give  to  his  clouds  the  well-defined  forms 
which  would  enable  a  meteorologist  to 
name  them  instantly.  He  is  ignorant  per- 
haps of  their  scientific  names.  What  he 
tries  to  do  is  to  give  light,  depth  and  the 
fluidity  to  the  sky  which  presently  will 
ilkmiinate  all  the  landscape.  And  this  depth, 
this  fluidity  he  paints  marvellously.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  satisfied  with  this  part  of 
his  work,  the  brush  still  impregnated  in  a 
way  with  light  and  air,  that  he  commences 
to  paint  the  terrestrial  spaces.  This  is  why 
his  pictures  give  us  the  impression  of  har- 
mony and  unity. 

In  this  "Nuit  Grise"  and  the  pastel    in 


■■JASON'' 

By   Custave   Moreau   (French) 

— Courtesy   of    The   Luxembourg.  Paris. 
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Lefebvre,  Jules  (French) — "La  Verite." 

In  this  figure,  which  represents  truth  as  a 
l)eautiful  nude  woman  at  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  holding  up  her  mirror,  which  blazes 
with  the  reflection  of  its  own  light  like  an 
electric  flame.  M.  Lefebvre  showed  his  love 
for  the  classical  and  allegorical.  As  a 
painter  of  the  nude  he  approached  close  to 
the  Greek  idea  and  makes  of  woman  a 
glorious  triumph  of  form  and  color  as  re- 
mote from  mere  fleshliness  as  a  classical 
statue.  His  figures  are  held  up  to  students 
as  models,  not  only  of  superficial  execution, 
but  of  organic  accuracy.  His  drawing  and 
modelling  are  most  scrupulously  correct. 

ZoRN,  Anders  (Sweden) — "['«  pccheur." 

Quick,  marvelously  quick,  in  observation, 
sure  in  his  touch.  It  is  certain  if  he  has  not 
seen  the  exact  scene  he  paints,  he  at  least 
knows  the  locality,  and  has  only  added  some 
imaginary  episode.  His  manner  is  rude  but 
the  freshness  of  touch  glows,  the  hastiness 
as  well  as  the  execution  gives  us  the  feeling 


"JBVNNE    FILLE    AVEC    T£TE    O'ORPHtE" 
By    Gustave    Moreau    (French) 

— Courtesy   of   The   Luxevibonrg,  Paris. 

another  room  by  M.  Iwill,  you  cannot  fail 
but  feel  that  skies  play  an  important  part  in 
a  picture.  It  is  interesting  to  go  through  a 
gallery  looking  at  skies  only.  It  rather 
opens  one's  eyes  to  the  thousand  ways  they 
may  be  seen.  Personally  I  see  them  as 
Iwill  sees  them. 

Chigot.     Eugene     (French) — "Tcndrcsse 

Nocturne." 

Has  a  fruity,  wine  color.  As  a  colorist 
his  work  is  of  fine  quality.  His  iridescent 
effect  of  the  reflectio;:s  of  various  objects 
seen  in  the  water  attest  to  the  study  he  has 
given  nature.  He  knows  and  loves  the  sea. 
There  is  a  pleasing  picturesqueness  about 
this  canvas,  with  its  boats  in  the  distance 
and  it  is  imbued  with  a  true  note  of  nature 
and  humanity,  simply,  but  broadly  treated — 
perhaps  a  little  tight,  a  little  heavy,  but 
good. 
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BETHSABEE"  Bj   Gustave   Moreau   (French) 

— Co^irtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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'■FEMME    AUX   RUBANS    ROUGES 
By  Anders   Zorn   (Swedish) 


Courtesy   of    The   Luxembourg.   Paris 
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Zl'RAIT  DE  MME.   X   (Mme.   de  Calonne) 
By   Louis   Gustave  Ricard   [French) 


Courtesy   of   The   hiixemhonrg.  Paris 
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of  a  robust  painter,  as  sure  of  his  line  as 
of  his  color,  when  he  bothers  to  insist. 

At  Venice  I  saw  a  roomful  of  his  studies 
of  nude  women  either  in  or  near  a  wood- 
land stream  with  the  rocks,  water  and 
foliage  suffused  in  warm  sunshine.  Here 
it  was  actual  nature,  out-of-doors,  not  a 
copy  carefully  and  painfully  made.  ''Un 
pccheur,''  was  painted  in  1888  at  Saint  Ives 
and  represents  an  old  fisherman  and  a 
young'  girl  leaning  on  a  wall,  with  their 
backs  turned  toward  us,  looking  over  the 
water  to  the  village  in  the  distance.  Twi- 
light is  coming  and  a  rosy  moon  throws  its 
light  on  the  scene.  The  brush  work  is  sub- 
stantial, at  the  same  time  fluid.  It  has  body 
and  substance  and  charm  of  expression,  Init 
it  is  not  a  typical  Zorn  subject.  "Feinmc 
Aiix  Riibans  Rouges."  illustrated  in  this 
chapter,  is  more  representative  of  his  style. 

Stevens,   Alfred    (Belgian) — "La   rentrce 

du  hal,"  "Chant  passionc." 

Way  back  in  1861  a  French  critic  wrote 
the  following:  "M.  Stevens  does  not  search 
among  Greek  courtesans  nor  marquises.  He 
keeps  to  our  time  and  he  paints  familiar  life, 
choosing  a  refined  world,  with  couquettish 
interiors,  elegant  toilets,  beautiful  silks  and 
vases  of  flowers.  He  gives  to  his  young- 
women  easy  manners,  capricious  and  charm- 
ing, etc.  The  little  scenes,  composed  of 
nothing,  with  a  bouquet,  a  letter,  a  con- 
fidence, a  tear  or  a  smile,  are  always  spirit- 
ual and  in  delicate  taste." 

Thirty  years  after  that,  in  "La  rentrce 
du  hal"  he  reflected  the  period,  in  the  dress, 
a  veritable  masterpiece  of  the  dressmaker's 
art,  and  in  the  room  itself.  We  owe  much 
and  generations  to  follow  will  owe  more  to 
these  records  of  daily  life  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  for  they  will  hereafter 
afford  the  same  pleasure  as  those  master- 
pieces of  former  centuries  afford  to  us  in 
historical  interest,  and  the  historical  interest 
of  those  older  pictures  are  as  valuable  to 
us  as  their  artistic  value.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  look  for  a  similar  value  for  the 
work  of  this  master. 


In  "La  rentrce  du  bal"  a  woman  is  seated 
in  the  dim  radiance  of  the  lamp,  which 
softens  the  colors  of  -the  handsome  dress 
she  wears.  Her  clear-cut  profile  is  deli- 
cately defined  against  the  chair.  The  rich 
material  of  the  broad  skirt,  charming  bodice 
and  the  exquisite  laces  and  draperies  are 
painted  with  a  very  sensitive  brush.  No 
gown  could  be  more  flexible  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  no  woman  more  at  ease.  Her  posi- 
tion in  life  and  her  distinction  are  admirably 
suggested  not  only  by  her  dress,  but  by  the 
ease  of  her  manner. 

In  "Chant  Passiounc"  the  woman  singing, 
in  contrast  with  the  note  of  reflection  in  the 
picture  just  described,  is  intense  with  pur- 
pose, active,  alive.  The  lithe  figure  ad- 
mirably fills  its  beautiful  wrappings  of 
lively,  sheeny  silk,  exquisite  in  color,  soft 
in  texture  and  graceful  in  its  flexible 
drapery.  The  way  in  which  the  sleeve  fol- 
lows the  curve  of  the  round  firm  arm  is  a 
joy.  The  drawing  room  itself  speaks  of 
luxury.  The  piano  with  its  shawl  drapery 
and  vase  and  jewel  box  decoration  place  the 
period.  As  the  lace  rests  against  the  white 
skin  of  her  throat  it  is  in  relief  almost  with- 
out contrast  of  color. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most, 
remarkable  painter  of  textures  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  until  quite  late  in  life  ■ 
the  clothes,  draperies,  bric-a-brac,  sheen  of 
mirrors,  lacquers  and  enamels  and  lovely 
women,  dominated  his  pictures  rather  than 
the  human  quality  of  his  sitters. 

Baskirtseff,    Mlle.    jM.vrie    (Russian)  — 

"Le  Meeting." 

Was  a  remarkable  young  girl,  who  .  is 
better  known  through  a  dairy  that  she  wrote 
when  about  fifteen  than  through  her  paint- 
ings. This  journal  was  a  human  document, 
if  there  ever  was  one,  a  revelation  of  a 
virginal  soul,  that  caused  a  sensation  on  its 
publication  almost  equal  to  "The  Quick  or 
the  Dead"  by  a  young  American  girl.  That 
so  young  a  girl  could  have  painted  a  picture 
such  as  "Le   Meeting"   is  extraordinary  in 
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itself,  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. 

In  a  corner  formed  by  a  fence  of  gray 
planks  stand  six  boys,  the  largest,  who  has 
just  come  from  school,  and  has  his  books 
still  upon  his  back,  seems  to  be  talking  to 
the  others.  A  little  girl  in  the  background 
has  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  walks  off  like 
some  Little  Red  Ridinghood.  The  sky  is 
nearly  hidden  by  the  walls  and  the  red  roof 
of  a  church.  IMarie  Baskirtseff  was  a  pupil 
of  Bastien-Lepage  and  died  when  about 
eighteen. 

RiCARD,  Louis  Gustave  (French) — "Por- 
trait dc  Mmc.  Caloniir." 
Ricard  had  the  usual  trouble  in  follow- 
ing his  inclination.  His  father  put  him  at 
metal  work  in  his  small  shop  near  the  old 
bridge  at  Marseilles,  and  he  studied  design- 
ing at  the  schools.  At  seventeen,  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  modeling  from  life.  After 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Paris  to 
enter  a  school.  Then  for  ten  years  he 
haunted  the  Louvre,  almost  living  there  in 
his  study  of  the  masters,  whom  he  anahzed 
with  respect  and  admiration  to  say  nothing 
of  envy.  He  copied  them,  of  course,  es- 
pecially the  portraits  of  Van  Dyke,  Titien, 
Rembrandt,  Correggio  and  Leonard  di 
Vinci.  He  became  friends  with  Ziem.  Later 
on  he  and  Hebert  were  together.  He  trav- 
eled in  Holland  and  England,  but  finally 
settled  in  Paris. 

This  portrait  of  "Mme.  Calonnc"  was 
painted  sixty  years  ago  and  is  a  bust  with 
the  face  turned  full  toward  us,  a  low  cut 
square  corsage,  slightly  trimmed  with  lace. 
She  has  black  hair,  parted  and  natiu'ally 
waved,  held  by  a  black  ribbon  very  much 
as  our  young  girls  wear  it  now.  Great 
black  open  eyes  look  at  us  from  their 
troubled  depths.  A  grey  background.  This 
strange  and  fascinating  portrait  brings  to 
mind  Leonardo.  There  is  another  portrait 
of  Mme.  Calonne  at  the  Louvre  with  the 
same  head  and  face  as  this  one  at  the 
Luxembourg. 


Veber,  Jean   (French) — "La  princess.'' 

M.  \'eber  is  perhaps  best  known  as  carica- 
turist and  a  humorist  with  the  pencil,  but 
as  a  colorist  he  has  a  very  delicate  vision 
and  at  times  a  very  charming  and  delightful 
fancy.  He  is  a  painter  of  great  refinement 
and  is  unlike  many  caricaturists  in  that  he 
delights  in  painting  humorous  pictures, 
without  falling  into  the  coarseness  which 
often  accompanies  such  efforts.  "La  Prin- 
cesse"  is  one  of  his  happiest  moods.  The 
intelligence  of  the  man  is  the  trait  that 
strikes  one  first  in  this  alluring  work,  for 
it  is  alluring  in  its  mystery.  The  little 
princess  meets  a  party  of  grotesque, 
strangely  absurd  and  imaginary  dwarfs  in  a 
forest.  The  setting  sun  makes  these  little 
people  pass  before  us  in  the  wonderful  color 
harmony  of  a  dream.  It  is  all  amusing,  puz- 
zling and  fascinating. 

Chaplin,      Charles       (French) — "Sou- 
venirs.'' 

A  youthful,  fragilly  graceful  young 
woman  with  floating  red  hair  resting  on  a 
dark  pillow,  languishing,  half-closed  eyes, 
smiling  mouth  a  little  open,  cheeks  flushed, 
her  body  thrown  back  to  revel  in  a  sun- 
bath.  Her  chemise  of  batiste  and  tulle 
scarf  are  transparent.  The  inimitable  color 
of  health  in  the  fresh  cheeks,  white  shoul- 
ders and  clear  brows  make  this  a  strong 
piece  of  work.  His  color  is  attractive  and 
cheerful. 

LIhde,  F.   (German) — "Le  Christ  chez  les 

paysans." 

A  visitor  has  stopped  at  a  house  just  as 
a  meal  is  ready :  he  is  asked  to  join  them ; 
they  stand  around  the  table  with  its  smoking 
soup,  while  he  asks  the  blessing.  The 
serenity  of  his  expression,  the  sweetness  of 
his  mien  spread  around  him  a  magnetic  cur- 
rent which  the}-  feel  and  show,  each  in  his 
or  her  own  way.  W'e  are  here  in  full  mod- 
ernity, for  Uhde  was  one  of  the  first,  in 
later  years,  to  endeavor  to  resuscitate  the 
legends  of  earlv  Qiristianity  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rembrandt,  bv  the  introduction  of 
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"ISM  A  EL" 

By  Jean-Charles  Casin  (French) 

everyday  types.  He  has  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  to  the  decidedly  religious 
feelings  of  the  country  folk  of  his  native 
land. 

The  religious  faith,  the  constraint  in  their 
movements,  together  with  the  homelike 
appearance  of  the  hut,  are  almost  photo- 
graphic in  their  feeling.  He  has  not  in- 
vented anything,  but  you  can  feel  the  emo- 
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— Courtesy   of   The   Lnxemhonrg.  Paris. 

tion  he  felt  while  painting  this  picture,  a 
success  in  its  way.  This  is  a  smaller  ver- 
sion of  a  picture  in  the  Gallery  at  Berlin. 
There  are  some  small  changes. 

Fritz  Von  Uhde  is  known  principally  by 
his  Scriptural  scenes  in  which  Bavarian 
peasants  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  ones.  In  France  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion   bv    his    successful    treatment    of    the 
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difficult  problem  of  ligliting  whites  and 
grays.  This  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
"Christ  it'ith  the  Little  Children"  and 
others  that  years  ago  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  has  painted  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a 
peasant  family  of  today.  There  is  a  desire 
to  surprise  us  by  the  originality  of  his  view- 
point.    At  the  time  this  was  painted  it  was 


a  surprise  to  see  Christ  in  traditional  robes 
standing  among  the  blue  bloused  peasants 
and  the  women  distinctly  of  today,  but  so 
many  have  made  this  same  attempt  since 
that  the  surprise  is  gone  and  we  see  that 
the  Christ  is  timidly  conceived  and  we  feel 
that  the  peasants  would  soon  be  called  to 
their  several  duties  long  before  the  message 
would  be  delivered. 
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"LA    CHAMBRE  DE    GAMBETTA'- 
By   Jean-Cliarles   Cazin    (French) 


— Courtesy   of   The   Luxeinbourp,  Paris. 
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By  WiUicnn   AdoJph  Bongiiereau  — Courtesy   of   The   Luxemhourg.  Paris. 


Seeing  — The  Sense   of  Observation  and  the 

Point    of  Vi  ew  — Te  m  peram  e  n  t    and 

the   Contemplation  of  Nature 


(Conlinued) 

By     CHARLES     LOUIS     BORGMEYER 

[  Chapter  V  ] 


WE  Spoke  at  some  length  of  Jean- 
Charles  Cazin  in  the  second  chap- 
ter. He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
that  remarkable  master  de  Boisbaudran. 
who  has  won  immortality  not  through  his 
own  pictures  but  through  the  genius  of  his 
scholars.  De  Boisbaudran  was  one  of  those 
rare  teachers  who  penetrate  the  souls  of  his 
pupils,  analyzing  their  natural  inclinations 
in  art  and  propagating  them  as  a  gardener 


does  his  plants.  This  Boisbaudran  School 
has  graduated  some  of  the  greatest  realists 
in  contemporary  art,  Rodin,  Legros,  Gabriel 
Ferrier,  L'hermitte,  and  many  others. 
Cazin  put  new  life  into  French  landscape 
art,  which  at  the  time  had  fallen  into  imita- 
tive mannerisms  based  on  the  manners  of 
Corot,  Rousseau,  Dupre  and  Diaz.  He  was 
a  naturalist,  with  the  eye  and  brush  of  a 
poet.    In  his  early  days  he  was  a  painter  of 
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'-V'lEBGE    CONSOLATRICE'- 

By   William   Adolph   Bouguereau   (French) 


Courtesy   of    The   Li<xe>fiboiirg.  Paris. 
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history,  sacred  and  ])ri)fane,  and  of  genre. 
Later  in  his  careei'  he  was  essentially  a 
landscapist. 

Cazin  loved  solitude  and  knew  the 
language  of  things.  He  threw  a  glamor 
over  the  simplest  scenes.  He  loved  the  pale 
sandy  wastes,  the  wide  melancholy  views, 
grass  parched  and  wind  dried,  the  hazy 
northern  skies  and  clouds  sweeping  over 
the  hill.  At  the  first  view  of  one  of  his 
pictures  one  is  always  seized  by  the  irre- 
sistible seduction  of  the  picturesque  whole, 
by  the  strong  and  profound  charm,  the  ac- 
cord of  the  light  and  the  place  where  the 
action  takes  place.  One  is  seized,  surprised, 
ravished  and  conquered  before  having 
thought  of  the  subject,  for  of  what  iu'.por- 
tance  is  the  motive  chosen  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  such  a  man  ? 

His  picture  of  "Isinacl"  is  full  of  the 
C|uality   of    dilifused   light   and    atmosphere. 


As  in  all  of  Cazin's  i)ictures,  it  is  by  the 
emotional  rendering  of  effects  of  light  that 
he  developed  his  subject.  There  is  never  a 
blatant  story  ;  he  was  natural  and  sincere ; 
he  painted  men,  trees,  skies  and  sands  as 
he  saw  them,  just  scenes  of  nature  uncom- 
posed.  In  his  historical  painting  he  left  out 
all  academic  traditions  and  presented  the 
subject  humanely,  but  never  flippantly. 

Cazin's  imagination  has  placed  the  poor 
mother  with  her  son  Ismael  in  the  most 
desolate,  God-forsaken  land  ;  a  few  flowers 
and  plants  of  the  dunes  are  the  only  live 
things  in  sight.  This  work  is  based  on  the 
color  of  sand.  He  has  selected  and  made 
use  of  his  material  with  sand  as  the  basis. 
It  influences  the  quality  of  his  color 
throughout  and  goes  even  to  the  sentiment. 
The  dryness  of  sand  we  find  in  his  dry. 
though  cheerful,  sky  :  the  dryness  is  due  to 
the  suggestion  of  rose  pink.      So  simple  is 


■■AVBUGLES    A     TANGER" 
By    Levy-Dhnrmi^r    (French) 


-Courtesy   of    The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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•'LA  PROCESSION'' 

By    Simon    Lucien    (French) 


-Cottrtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 


JRRENT   DANS   LE    VAR'' 
By  Henri  Joseph  Hatrpignies  (French) 


Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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the  effect,  so  true  the  melancholy  of  the 
poem,  that  both  the  eyes  and  the  heart  are 
conquered. 

"La  Chambre  de  Gambetta"  shows  a  mod- 
est chamber  with  a  few  simply  framed  por- 
traits and  engravings.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  a  black  wooden  bed,  the  coverings  dis- 
turbed and  the  pillows  still  showing  the  im- 
pression of  Gambretta's  head.  Against  the 
bed  is  placed  a  flag,  the  tricolor  by  its 
brightness  throws  into  the  scene  the 
note  of  love  of  fatherland  and  pa- 
triotism. On  the  bed  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  are  green  wreaths.  In  the  back- 
ground the  furniture  covered  with  books 
and  papers  have  the  official  red  seals.  At 
the  left  an  armchair,  with  his  hat  still  upon 
it.  On  the  floor  are  pieces  of  paper  from 
the  wreaths.  In  this  picture  Cazin  has  put 
more  snap  than  is  usual  with  him.  There 
is  no  compromise  here,  or  attempt  at  his 
usual  neutral  color  effect.  It  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful  in  sentiment  and  well  pre- 
sented, but  the  French  flag,  the  symbol  of 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  is  not  within 
the  picture ;  it  is  running  out  of  it. 

Not  satisfied  with  oils  alone,  M.  Cazin 
expressed  himself  in  water-color,  pastel, 
combinations  of  pastel,  wax,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  work  in  ceramics  and  sculpture. 
Madam  Cazin  and  his  son  Michel  are  no 
mean  artists,  but  there  is  but  one  Cazin  as 
yet,  and  that  is  Jean-Charles.  A  third  rate 
dealer  in  London  explained  at  length  to  me 
that  the  picture  he  was  showing  me  was 
really  painted  by  Cazin  although  signed  by 
his  wife,  that  everyone  knew  that  Cazin  did 
this  because  his  output  belonged  to  a  cer- 
tain dealer.  It  was  amusing  to  think  how 
gullible  I  must  have  looked. 

Levy-Dhurmer     (French) — "Avengles     a 
Tangcr." 

These  blind  men  foT/i  a  terrible  and  im- 
pleasant  subject,  yet  the  glare  and  the  in- 
tense color  attract  and  hold  our  interest. 
The  heads  of  the  men  are  finely  and  firmly 
constructed  and  the  sad  expression  in  their 


faces  is  so  real  that  one  is  filled  with  a  great 
feeling  of  pity  as  if  in  the  presence  of  real 
suft'ering  human  beings. 

Levy-Dhurmer  is  an  astonishing 
draughtsman.  He  has  taste  of  a  rare  order, 
a  flexible  and  delicate  fancy,  a  genuine  love 
of  all  that  is  beautiful,  a  fine  sense  of  order 
and  harmony  of  line  and  color,  and  grasps 
the  character  of  the  subject.  He  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his  predi- 


-PORTRAIT" 

By  Johti   W.  Alexander  (Ainericanj 

— Comrtesy    of   The   Luscembourg,   Paris 
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"UNE   NVIT   D'ETE" 

By    Winslow   Homer   (American) 

lection  for  fugitive  smiles  and  glances.  His 
ideals  and  imagination  have  been  influenced 
by  the  Italian  masters  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  Nevertheless  his  delicate,  subtle 
art  is  thoroughl_v  modern,  as  it  is  revealed  in 
many  of  his  pictures.  All  of  his  works  are 
not  of  as  unpleasant  a  subject  as  our  repro- 
duction. (Jne,  I  remember,  an  "Eve"  who 
stood  like  a  flower  in  her  delicate  flesh, 
amid  the  blooms  of  Eden,  sheltered  'neath 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  with  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  rosy  sunset  gleaming  in 
the  nearby  peaceful  waters.  Temptation 
lurks  in  all  aroimd.  The  blossoms  at 
her  feet  cast  their  sweet  scent  upward : 
the  butterflies  flutter  by,  the  blue  liz- 
ards run  through  the  grass.  Everything 
teems  with  life,  seduces  and  suggests:  and 
there  above  her  head,  uncoiling  his  jewelled 
rings,  the  legendary  serpent  utters  the 
tempting  words.  She  is  half-smiling,  and 
emotion  treniljles  cm  her  drooping  evelids. 


— Covvtesji    of   The   Luxembourg.   Paris 

In  her  all  womankind  is  seen.  This  is  the 
work  of  painter  and  poet  at  once  delicate 
and  sincere. 

Levy-Dhurmer's  art  is  serious  and  sin- 
cere. He  does  not  paint  for  notoriety.  He 
meditates  long  and  carefully  before  he 
allows  a  canvas  to  leave  his  studio.  He 
wishes  the  public  to  think  of  his  work,  not 
of  Levy-Dhurmer. 

Demont.      Adrien      Louis      (French)  — 

■■Abrl/' 

A  scene  of  death,  in  leaden  colors,  the 
color  of  death,  while  Baudry's  "La  A'erite" 
is  full  of  a  rosy  pink,  and  \'eber"s  "La 
Princesse"  has  a  suspicion  of  a  pink  blush 
which  lifts  us  up,  excites  and  brings  pleas- 
ure to  us  as  we  look.  A  setting  sun  is  cut 
off  by  the  chain  of  hills :  a  stream  courses 
through  a  green  plain :  the  body  of  Abel  is 
stretched  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  hands  almost  in  the  water.  Xot  a  cheer- 
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fill  subject,  it  would  seem  that  in  painiing 
the  artist  chooses  eitlier  miser)'  or  pleasure 
for  his  subject,  and  if  you  look  at  a  num- 
ber of  paiatiugs  you  will  find  that  the  ma- 
jority may  be  classed  within  these  extremes. 
"La  Nuit."  by  Demont,  is  good  in  color,  but 
too  gummy. 

LuciEN,    SiMox     (French) — "La    Proces- 
sion:' 

In  "La  Procession"  the  coherency  of  all 
the  parts  forms  a  whole,  each  thing  being 
in  its  place  and  connected  with  others  in 
logical  continuity.  The  silvery  sky,  the  bare 
plain  of  Penmarch,  the  lurid  tones  of  the 
landscape,  all  form  a  strong  setting  for 
the  group  of  priests  in  white  surplices  and 
the  train  of  the  hardy  men  and  women  of 
Brittany,  in  dark  costumes,  who  follow  the 
Cross.  This  strong,  solemn  key  suits  the 
subjects  well.  The  individual  characters 
are  no   less   happily    rendered ;    the    cure. 


with  his  broad  comfortable  face  and  sense 
of  dignity  as  a  pastor;  his  two  assistant 
priests,  one  of  the  peasant  type,  the  other 
more  refined ;  the  fisherman  with  grave  and 
shaven  faces ;  the  women's  heads,  the  de- 
lightfully artless  children  are  sound,  firm 
art,  bearing  witness  to  eager  sincerity  and 
alert  sympathy  of  mind.  The  technicjue 
shows  strength  and  skill  ;  the  human  figures 
are  modeled  solidly.  The  figure  of  the 
young  priest  to  the  left  is  a  good  example 
of  refinement  in  full  light  and  half  shad- 
ow. All  the  Brittany  soul  is  in  this  pro- 
cession. It  is  an  impressively  powerful 
picture  of  the  rude  emotions  of  Breton  fish- 
erfolk.  Without  a  single  forced  note,  with- 
out exaggeration,  he  makes  us  love  these 
good  people. 

It  seems  fitting  that  they  should  follow 
the  Cross  on  this  fete  day,  to  worship  in  the 
peaceful  little  church  where  the  tapers  are 


-UN    COMBAT   DE    COQS" 

By   Jean-LCon    Gerome    (French) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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•'LE   PAIN   liEXIT"  — L'ourtesy   of    The   Luxeitibuury,  Furis 

By  P.  A.  J.   Dagnan-Bouveret   (French) 

already  lighted.  As  they  enter  they  will 
clumsily  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
their  fingertips.  The  men's  solemn  faces 
show  the  spirit  of  religion,  the  spirit  of 
the  good  old  days'  deep  seated  and  heart- 
felt religion.  The  Te  Deum  will  mean 
something  to  them. 

BouGUEREAU,  WiLLiAM  Adolph   (French) 

— "  J 'iergc  Consolatrice. " 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  that  some- 
where near  1842  there  was  a  veritable  riot 
among  the  students  of  the  Alaux  Art 
School  at  Bordeaux.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  award  of  the  prize  of  the  year  to  a 
young  shopkeeper's  clerk  from  La  Rochelle, 
who  was   taking  daily   drawing  lessons   of 


two  hours  each,  which  his  em- 
ployer allowed  him  to  abstract 
from  business.  The  young 
Bohemians  had  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  young  shopman 
that  they  resented  with  vio- 
lence the  fact  that  he  should 
win  the  honor  of  the  school 
above  their  heads.  But  Bou- 
guereau  received  the  prize  in 
spite  of  their  protests,  and  it 
decided  his  career.  He  de- 
termined to  become  an  artist. 
His  family  objected.  He  per- 
sisted, threw  up  his  employ- 
ment at  the  shop,  and  went, 
penniless,  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  who  w  a  s  a  priest  at 
Saintonge,  and  to  paint  por- 
traits of  the  townspeople  for 
a  few  francs  each.  Out  of 
his  earnings  he  contrived  to 
save  900  francs,  on  which 
capital  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
entered  t  h  e  studio  of  Picot 
(  where  Cabanel  w  a  s  also  a 
student)  and  secured  admis- 
sion to  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
x-\rts  in  1843,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  He  lived  by 
incredible  shifts,  finally  re- 
ceiving some  small  assistance 
from  his  famil}',  until,  in  1850,  he  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  For  four  years  he  was  a 
pensioner  and  student  in  that  city,  and  he 
returned  to  Paris  an  artist  competent  to 
execute  great  works.  Public  commissions 
and  private  patronage  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  classical  of 
French  artists. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  finish  in  his  work 
and  refinement.  He  has  qualities  of  com- 
position, of  technical  perfection  that  the  old 
Roman  school  did  not  surpass.  His  pic- 
tures are  always  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  the 
living  quality  is  less  seen  and  the  study  of 
reality  not  marked.     They  are  too  amiable 
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JBVANT    LA    GLACE' 
By  Friescke.   (Anierica^i) 


Coinrtesy   of    The   Luxentbotirg,   Paris 
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creations,  caressed  by  an  easy  and  equal  position.  His  elegies,  idylls,  mythological 
brush.  This  is  the  reason,  without  doubt,  scenes,  his  religious  pages,  his  decorations 
for  the  discussions  over  his  works.  The  of  churches  are  innumerable.  He  evoked 
amateurs  liked  them,  while  the  newer  with  an  impeccable  art,  many  a  N'enus  and 
schools  did  not.  Love,  with  pure  forms  and  flowery  skin. 

It  is  allowable  to  prefer  a  manner  which  Whatever    fresh    interest    he    introduced 

betrays  the  impulses  of  the  mind  by  the  into  his  numerous  works  was  left  to  change 
strokes  of  the  brush,  but  this  is  not  Bou-  in  grouping  and  attitude.  His  figures  of 
guereau's  maimer.  In  his  own  way  he  is  children  and  women  are  graceful  in  line 
supreme  and  in  years  to  come  when  his  and  sheeny  in  te.xture,  but  his  works  are 
pictures  are  mellowed  by  age  and  the  fre-  but  an  accumulation  of  facts  often  repeat- 
quent  littleness  of  his  brushwork  toned  ed.  and  after  seeing  many  of  these  figures 
down,  his  pictures  may  be  beside  the  great  (.)ne  almost  feels  like  saying  "The  gods  pre- 
classical  masters.  serve  us  from  petty  emotions."  Nowadays, 

Bouguereau's  sole  aim  seemed  to  have  we  demand  more  from  our  pictures ;  mere 
been  an  accepted  canon  of  beauty  and  he  beauty  of  line,  refinement,  technical  per- 
sought  invariably  to  comply  with  it.  He  fection  does  not  suffice.  Xow,  if  you  please, 
continued  to  paint  figures  ac- 
cording to  this  lofty  and  re- 
fined conventionality,  consid- 
ering man  merely  as  a  pretext 
for  decorative  and  graceful 
silhouettes.  He  painted  each 
year  some  new  work,  always 
in  the  same  white  and  rose 
note,  correct  in  design,  b  u  t 
little  apt  to  render  intensit}' 
of  movement  or  life.  He  was 
attracted  by  the  charm  a  n  d 
beauty  of  the  nude,  bv  the 
rendering  of  life,  and  by  the 
grace  of  the  human  for  m. 
Bouguereau.  faithful  to  tra- 
dition, continued  h  i  s  search 
for  what  he  considered  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  in- 
different to  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms with  which  he  and  his 
work  were  constantly  assailed. 
He  continued  placidly  along 
the  path  selected  by  him  in 
early  life,  unerring  in  his  pre- 
cision and  sure  in  his  manner. 

In  ideal  art,  in  which  the 
female  form  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Bouguereau. 
for  sweetness  of  line  and  pur- 
ity  of    sentiment    as    well    as     -^^  fortune  et  le  jeune  enfant- 

,■'  .  11-  ^y   Paul   Jacques    Atme    Baudry   (French) 

torm.    still    holds    a    leadmg  — Courtesy   of   The   Luxeinliourg.  Paris. 
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"LBS    BIJOUX- 

By    E.    Troncy    (French) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Luxeinhourg.  Paris. 


not  attain  to  real  dignity  of 
style.  Xor  is  it  imposing  or 
noble  in  oustere  majesty.  It 
lacks  something ;  it  is  a  little 
cold,  and  as  we  stand  before 
it.  we  are  not  moved  by  a 
sense  of  yearning  pity  over 
the  agony  in  the  face  of  the 
mother.  Compared  with  the 
inspired  conceptions  of  the 
Italian  masters  who  have  de- 
picted the  Madonna,  Bouguer- 
eau's  "Vierge  Consolatrice" 
has  little  of  their  grandeur  or 
majesty;  the  simple  dignity 
and  the  tender  feeling  are 
missing.  Indeed,  compared 
with  these  really  great  works, 
the  "Vierge  Consolatrice"  is 
weak,  wanting  in  expression 
and  in  strength.  A  noble 
theme,  but  the  painter  brings 
Ijut  little  to  it  outside  of  a 
good  intent,  a  skill  in  drawing 
and  the  representation  of 
heavenly,  clean  flesh. 

One  hears  talk  of  "'Ma- 
donna hands."  Whether  Bourguereau  has 
[lainted  them  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  must  think  of  that  when  I  run  across 
mothers  of  large  families  and  when  I 
next  stand  in  front  of  my  favorite 
Madonnas.  Sometimes  a  foolish  remark 
leads  to  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
pleasure.    A  student  who  had  studied  under 


we  must  have  a  more  symmetrical  whole  ; 
we  must  have  soul,  emotion,  what  you  will, 
all  summed  up  in  the  word  temperament. 
This  Bouguereau  lacks.  We  can  admire 
his  flesh  tints  but  we  feel  no  poignant  sad- 
ness or  pity  over  his  pictures  of  mental 
sufifering,  nor  do  we  feel  any  particular  joy 
in  his  happier  pictures  of  cupids,  for  in- 
stance. They  lack  in  the  rich  and  splendid  Brangvvyn  for  one  year  once  said  to  me: 
color  harmony,  which  intensities  our  inter-  "Why  does  Iwill  put  birds  in  his  pictures — 
est.  such    a    cheap    trick."       I    did    not    thor- 

rf  his  imagination  was  never  very  deep  oughly  enjoy  hearing  my  friend  Iwill 
or  very  tender,  it  yet  frequently  rose  to  called  a  trick  painter,  so,  with  no  idea  in 
very  graceful  and  pretty  themes  and  oc-  my  mind  but  a  gunning  for  birds,  I  started 
casionally  to  such  serious  ones  as  his  for  the  Louvre  and  went  from  picture  to 
"Vierge  Consolatrice."  This  picture  was  picture,  in  the  Thomy-Thiery  collection 
conceived  at  a  time  of  great  emotion,  in  ( Barbazon  and  other  19th  century  pic- 
commemoration  of  his  wife's  death.  Even  tures)  and  almost,  literally  found  birds  in 
in  this  he  does  not  carry  us  away.  There  every  picture,  certainly  in  every  man's 
is  the  drawing  and  grouping  of  the  figures,  work — if  birds  were  permissible.  Of 
which  is,  as  usual,  perfect,  though  it  does      course,  whether  the  birds  were  there  or  not 
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was  of  no  importance,  but  inciuenlall\'  I 
discovered  for  myself  how  very  usetul  they 
were  in  giving  balance  and  distance.  So 
now  there  is  no  telling  where  this  comin.^ 
search  for  "Madonna  hands"  may  lead  me. 
But  to  go  back  to  Bouguereau ;  his  pe- 
cidiar  technique  has  suffered  less  in  the 
course  of  time  than  that  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  influence,  little  es- 
teemed by  the  modern  school,  was  never- 
theless incontestible  in  his  time. 

VuiLL.\RD,  J.  E.  (French) — "Lc  Dejeuner." 
A  wonderfid  bit  of  inside  salon  or  room 
painting.  It  is  full  of  the  character  of  the 
interior  in  color,  tone  and  harmony.  The 
wall  paper  itself  is  beautiful — a  sort  of 
lemon  tint  accented  by  little  snappy  spots  of 
blue  and  black.  Vuillard  has  painted  an 
endless  lot  of  mediocre  pictures,  but  once  in 
a  while  we  f.nd  a  picture  like  "Le  Dejeiiner" 
which  fairly  sings,  it  is  so  superbly  good, 
brilliant  and  fascinating. 


"AVANT  I.I-:  in-:rAii'r- 

By    .7.    L.    Brown    (French) 

— Comrtesy   of   The 


Luxembourg,   Paris 


"PORTRAIT  DE   M.    PBYRAT,   SENATEUR" 
By  Paul  Jacques  Aiinc  Bandry  (French) 

— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris 


Harpignies,    Henri    Joseph     (French)  — 

"Un  Horrent  dans  le  Var." 

Harpignies  was  born  way  back  in  1819, 
and  is  today,  now  that  Ziem  has  gone,  the 
Doyen  of  the  French  school.  He  is  the  last 
of  a  generation  of  great  landscape  painters, 
and  neither  his  hand,  his  eye  or  his  feelings 
show  the  fatigue  of  the  years.  Not  only 
does  he  hold  his  own  but  at  ninety  he  is 
still  progressing — so  much  so  that  his  pic- 
tures at  the  Salon  each  year  are  looked 
for  by  all  those  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  French  Art.  He  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  masters  like  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau  and 
Daubigny.  He  holds  many  a  formula  dear 
to  the  men  of  eighty  years  ago ;  in  some 
of  the  silvery  contours  of  his  trees  one 
can  trace  the  direct  influence  of  Corot. 
but  there  is  usually  more  firmness  and  less 
grace.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
modern  French  landscape  painters  clearly 
betray  his  influence  in  their  work  and  re- 
peat his  methods. 

These  methods  are  well  known.  A  cer- 
tain dryness  of  color,  a  certain  sober  and 
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^'VUE  DE  ROME  LA  NUIT'' 

By    Henri    Joseph    Howpignies    (French) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 


^-'^FFET   DE    LUNE" 


-Courtesy   of    The   Luxe)ubourg,  Paris. 


By    Henri    JosepJi    Hawpignies    (French) 
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distinguished  rendering  of  the  features  of 
the  landscape,  with  great  consideration  for 
tones  and  values,  without  any  special 
searching  for  effects,  for  the  sentiment  or 
the  inessage  to  be  conveyed  by  the  particu- 
lar aspect  of  nature,  but  rather,  it  might  be 
said,  with  a  serene  confidence,  that  the  mes- 
sage would  deliver  itself  if  only  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  clearly  presented.  There  is 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  formation  of 
trees,  a  certain  severitv  of  style  with  some- 
thing pure  and  healthy  in  every  picture. 

This  picture  w;e  reproduce  was  painteil 
in  1887,  and  is  easily  recognizable  as  fol- 
lowing in  the  line  of  his  best  known  method. 
Here  is  the  perfect  drawing  and  knowledge 
of  trees  that  almost  signs  the  picture,  "Har- 
pignies ;"  a  setting  sun,  under  a  pink  sky 
flecked  with  rosy  clouds ;  a  little  stream 
winding  and  tumbling  down  over  the  stones 
between  green  oak  and  olive  trees  towards 
the  center  of  the  picture.  That  is  all  but 
it  is  enough  as  Harpignies  paints  it. 

In  1897  the  gossip  that  went  the  rounds 
of  the  studios  had  it  that  one  of  his  paint- 
ings had  been  rejected  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  that  the  Medal  of  Honor,  rarely 
given  to  a  landscapist,  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  in  protest  of  this  action.  In  London, 
they  explained  that  Harpignies'  picture 
had  been  accidentally  overlooked  in  the 
mass  of  "doubtful"  pictures. 

Harpignies  is  given  the  doubtful  honor  of 
being  almost  as  often  faked  as  Corot  who, 
I  have  been  told,  is  represented  in  America 
alone  by  32,000  canvasses,  while  some  au- 
thorities generously  figure  that  Corot  paint- 
ed about  8,000  ( if  all  pencil  sketches  are 
included)   during  his  whole  lifetime. 

Apropos  of  this  was  a  note  M.  Harpig- 
nies sent  to  M.  Henri  Rochefort  who,  to 
convince  a  collector  of  the  falseness  of  his 
Harpignies  had  sent  him  to  the  artist.  This 
is  what  M.  Harpignies  wrote:  "My  dear 
friend — If  I  were  not  92  years  of  age,  I 
would  have  sent  you  my  seconds  for  send- 
ing that  man  to  ask  me  if  those  worthless 


daubs   were  mine. — Yours,   Henri    Harpig- 
nies." 

ZuLOAGA,     Ignacio     (Spaniard)   —  "Por- 
traits." 

It  is  very  possible  that  your  first  feeling 
on  seeing  one  of  Zuloaga's  pictures  will  be 
of  repulsion.  It  may  seem  too  brutal,  too 
positive  and  emphatic,  too  forceful.  There 
is  a  nervous  alertness  of  touch  that  is  dis- 
turbing to  quiet  enjoyment.  See  if  hearing 
a  little  of  the  man's  life  will  bring  you 
nearer  to  an  understanding  of  his  feeling 
when   he  painted   it. 

Zuloaga  comes  from  generations  of 
workers  in  gold  and  silver.  His  father, 
Placido  Zuloaga,  was  decorated  bv  the 
French  Government  for  the  rediscovery  of 
a  lost  art  and  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
sculptors,  Barye  and  Carpeaux,  and  one 
would  imagine  that  he  would  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  young  Ignacio's  ambition  to 
become  a  painter,  but  he  fought  it  bitterly, 
even  being  willing  to  compromise  on  archi- 
tecture. The  boy,  however,  even  at  that 
early  age  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  fought 


-L'ABREUVOIR" 

l^p   Dagnan   Bouveret   (French) 

— Cowtesy   of   The   Luxembourg.   Paris 
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"PORTRAITS" 

By   Ignacio   Zuloaga   ( Sjjaniard) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg.  Paris. 


for  it.  This  led  to  summary  proceedings  on 
his  father's  part,  and  he  was  apprenticed, 
like  other  boys,  to  his  father,  until  he  was 
eighteen,  when  a  chance  visit  to  Madrid 
started  the  trouble  all  over  again.  His  fath- 
er bought  him  material  to  work  with  and 
he  made  a  very  surprising  copy  of  an  El 
Greco.     Even  then  he  was  laug-hed  at  and 


discouraged  by  his  practically  minded  ( for 
him)  family.  Pure  persistance  won  his 
point  and  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
found  the  same  uncongeniality  that  his  fel- 
low countryman  Sorolla  had  felt  a  few 
years  before,  so  he  moved  on  to  Paris, 
aided  by  money  sent  him  surreptitiously  by 
his  mother.     In  Paris  he  starved,  unnoticed. 
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unknown.  He  did,  however,  exhibit  at  the 
Salon  of  1890,  but  did  not  sell  a  picture  in 
the  years  he  spent  there.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  despair,  an  Englishman,  a  friend 
of  his  father,  secured  orders  for  several 
portraits  for  him.  With  this  money  he 
went  back  to  Spain,  living  at  Seville,  too 
proud  to  go  home.  Here  he  felt  coming  to 
life  again  all  the  aspirations  that  Paris  had 
nearly  starved  out  of  him.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Spanish  skies  he  expanded,  he  be- 
came enamoured  and  throbbed  with  the 
warmth  and  intensity  of  all  things  Spanish. 
His  palette  grew ;  he  added  tone  after  tone, 
but  Spain  would  have  none  of  him.  His 
independence  from  all  the  pettyism  and  arti- 
ficiality of  the  Ricos,  Fortunys  and  San- 
chez-Perriers  made  him  an  object  of  no 
interest  to  them,  so  one  more  of  life's  les- 
sons was  learned  and  he  put  away  palette 
and  brush  and  tried  to  sell  antiquities.  This 
was  not  his  metier  and  he  fell  to  bookkeep- 
ing. This  must  have  aroused  the  devil  in 
him  for  he  jumped  from  that  into  the  bull 
ring,  where  his  eighteenth  bull  gored  him. 
While  convalescing,  he  turned  to  painting 
and  undoubtedly  with  the  bull  fight  very 
vividly  in  his  mind,  he  painted  "Before  the 
Bull    Fight."      This    picture    proved   to   be 


the  turning  point  of  his  life.  He  had  a 
few  slaps  after  that ;  Spain  refused  to  in- 
clude this  picture  among  those  sent  to  the 
Paris  exhibition,  but  his  triumph  was  when 
the  Brussels  Museum  Ijought  it.  I  may  say 
here,  that  Spain  itself  was  among  the  last 
to  appreciate  him,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
still  remains  hostile  to  him,  not  realizing 
that  he  is  a  true  son  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
is  reading  Spanish  types  and  traits  deeper 
than  they  have  been  read  since  the  passing 
of  Velasquez,  El  Greco  and  Goya.  When 
Spanish  art  went  into  a  decline  and  nearly 
died,  nothing  less  aggressive  than  the  art 
of  Zuloago,  Sorolla  and  Anglada  could  have 
revived  it. 

A  final  humiliating  pat  by  fate  was  given 
when  Paris  paid  no  especial  attention  to  an 
exhibition  he  held  there  in  1895.  Our  paint- 
er Dannat  and  the  great  sculptor  Rodin 
were  among  his  few  admirers.  One  trouble 
was  that  Spain,  as  Zuloaga  painted  it,  was 
not  Spain  to  the  French :  they  were  not 
familiar  with  his  subdued  richness  and  sil- 
ver-black severity.  He  did  not  express 
their  feeling  of  Spain. 

Before  fifteen  years  had  passed,  Zuloaga 
entered  many  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions.     He   is   not    ignored   bv   anyone ;   he 


"LE    GRAIN" 

By  Augustus  Lepere  (French} 


— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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By   Leon   L'liermitte    (French) 

may  not  be  liked,  for  his  art  is  not  to  every- 
one's taste.  He  is  not  an  out-door  painter 
like  Sorolla,  who  reflects  the  coloring  of 
nature,  while  Zuloaga  takes  that  of  a  sculp- 
tor's palette  for  his  model.  "He  is  moved 
by  the  old  grandeur,  the  rags,  the  splendor 
and  the  dust,  the  heroic  essence  and  the 
misery  of  his  people."  Tradition  of  Span- 
ish art,  at  its  best,  has  ever  been  a  tradition 
of  fearless  and  masterfvd  graphic  realism, 
not  sentimental  or  fanciful.  The  intensi- 
fied impression  of  the  visible  is  the  dom- 
inant note  of  Spanish  painting. 

And  now  it  is  possible  that  you  may  see 
more  in  this  picture  than  you  saw  at  the 
first  glance.  You  may  see  the  struggle  the 
young  boy  went  through  in  Paris,  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  hunger,  the  return  to  his  beloved 
Spain,  the  scorn  of  his  countrymen ;  his  ex- 
perience as  a  bookkeeper,  poor  fellow,  then 
as  matador,  and  then  when  he  was  ill  and 


— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Pctri^, 

all  but  beaten,  the  success  and  appreciation 
that  came.  I  almost  wish  that  our  picture 
was  one  with  a  little  more  of  the  racial 
flavor  that  he  shows  in  his  Dwarfs  and 
Gypsies,  but  it  is  the  one  the  Luxembourg 
has  chosen  and  undoubtedly  America  will 
have  others  for  us  to  see.  The  "Portraits" 
is  of  Daniel  Zuloaga  and  his  daughters. 
Three  dark  clad  figures  standing  sharplv 
against  the  blue  Segovian  sky  and  wide 
horizontal  plain.  What  a  satisfaction  it 
must  be  for  him  to  have  painted  members 
of  his  own  family  into  immortality,  where 
they  probably  would  never  have  reached 
had  he  not  fought  with  such  superb  self- 
reliance  for  his  aspirations. 

Walden,  Lionel  (  American) — "Les  Docks 

dc  Cardiff." 

Twenty-six    years    ago    young    Walden 
went  to  Paris  from  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
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"LA  V£RITt:'' 

By  Paul  Jacques  Aime  Baudry  (French) 


— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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to  study  under  Carolus-Duran.  He  is  not 
as  well  known  among  us  as  he  ought  to  be. 
although  a  number  of  our  museums  have 
his  pictures;  still,  the  greater  number  have 
staid  in  France  where  he  belongs  to  a  half 
dozen  societies  and  has  had  the  honor  to  be 
a  "Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'honneur"  for 
sometime. 

Mr.  Walden  has  a  feeling  for  the  secret 
beauty  of  things.  He  enjoys  taking  an 
ugly  subject,  or  one  that  most  people  would 
consider  ugly,  and  showing  it  to  have  un- 
suspected beauties.  His  Luxembourg  pic- 
ture is  very  ordinary  in  subject,  mud,  coal, 
dust,  steam  engine,  coal  trucks,  could  any- 
thing be  uglier?  and  yet  by  his  treatment 
and  certain  conditions  of  light,  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing.  The  light  is  that  between 
daylight  and  dark,  on  a  rather  dirty,  rainy 
evening,  with  a  quiet  glow  over  everything. 
Steam,  smoke,  and  the  different  colored 
lights  are  strongly  reflected  on  the  ground 
and  on  the  rails  that  run  back  in  a  curve  to 
the  distant  coal  dumps.  An  engine  sends 
white  steam  floating  across  the  picture.  It 
is  a  picture  strong  in  values  and  agreeable 
in  tone  and  shows  an  artist  of  keenest  sensi- 
bility. 

Alma-Tadema  ( Hollander,  naturalized 
Englishman  ) — "Roman  Potter." 
To  understand,  by  contrast,  the  delicate 
appreciation  of  an  artist,  compare  this  pot- 
ter with,  say,  Bastien  Lepage  or  Fantin-La- 
tour,  and  see  the  failure  in  this  apprecia- 
tion, in  this  power  of  selection.  It  is  a  pot- 
tery workman  without  a  touch  of  pottery 
near,  about  or  around  him.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  title,  we  might  guess  for  a  day  and 
yet  not  guess  what  the  artist  had  in  mind ; 
for  it's  not  a  vision  he  has  seen  in  nature 
or  in  mind :  it's  merely  the  figure  of  a  man. 
a  posed  man,  perhaps  faithfully  but  cer- 
tainly timidly  modeled.  In  the  pictures  one 
usually  sees  by  Alma-Tadema  the  rose- 
water  mythology  has  nothing  of  the  great 
antique  passion  about  it.  The  figures  are 
theatrical  and  perform  their  parts  in  a  pan- 

— 1; 


"PORTRAIT  DE   MADAME   M'' 
By    Victor    Mottes    (French) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 

tomine  transformation  scene  without  any 
conviction.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  feel 
the  ebulition  of  natural  forces,  or  the  mysti- 
cism and  sensuality  of  Rome. 

Gerome,  Jean-Leon  (French) — "Un  Com- 
bat de  Coqs." 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  his 
art  is  the  idea  it  conveys  of  vast  knowledge 
and  of  logical  and  searching  study,  apart 
from  the  technical  perfection  of  the  art  it- 
self. Perhaps  the  Gerome  who  will  be  best 
remembered  by  the  world  is  the  Gerome  of 
Egypt  and  Africa,  the  painter  who  has  made 
these  countries  live  as  picturesque  facts  for 
us.  He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  detail 
m  the  ways  of  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Ro- 
mans, Greeks ;  in  fable  and  in  history.  It  is 
not  astonishing  that  an  artist  of  so  sym- 
metrical and  well-rounded  a  genius  should 
be  an  able  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Every  official  honor  that  falls  to  the  French- 
man has  fallen  to  him. 

The  Medal  of  Honor,  that  crown  and 
glory  of  an  artist's  ambition  in  Paris,  came 
to  him  thrice.  He  is  represented  in  most 
public  galleries  of  the  world  and  few  artists 
1  — 
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Li„        ^*^5r  Jules-Alexis   Miienier    (French) 


-Courtesif   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris. 
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have  had  as  much  appreciation  bestowed 
upon  them  while  living  as  Gerome.  Some 
critics  impatient!)'  said  that  he  was  less  oc- 
cupied with  progress  than  with  success.  At 
any  rate,  if  his  works  are  less  popular  it  is 
not  the  neat  and  ingenius  draughtsmanship 
which  has  changed,  it  is  that  the  mode,  the 
style,  the  public  taste  has  moved  on.  In 
manner  he  has  probably  passed  a  little  out 
of  fashion,  but  his  admirable  drawing,  his 
sure  modeling,  his  mastery  of  relation  and 
tone  will  assuredly  never  be  out  of  date. 

"Un  Combat  de  Coqs"  was  painted  as  long 
ago  as  1846  and  the  pigments  are  still  in 
very  good  condition.  It  does  not  hold  you ; 
you  pass  it  by  and  still  the  subject,  ap- 
parently trivial,  has  under  Gerome's  han- 
dling, taken  on  elegance  and  exquisite  dis- 
tinction. The  figures  are  life  size  and 
treated  in  an  entirely  historical  manner. 
The  pedestal  of  an  exhausted  fountain, 
where  a  marble  sphinx  shows  its  disfigured 
profile  is  surrounded  by  the  vegetation  of 
a  warm  country ;  the  metallic  leaves  of  the 
arbutus,   mvrtles   and   oleanders   stand   out 


against  the  azure  of  the  heavens  and  the 
crest  of  a  promentory.  Two  young  people 
are  engaged  in  a  combat  of  two  courageous 
birds  of  Mars.  The  young  girl  leans  upon 
the  cage  of  the  warlike  fowls  in  a  pose  full 
of  grace  and  elegance.  One  of  her  arms 
lightly  presses  the  budding  breast,  which 
has  the  serpentine  curve  so  sought  for  by 
the  ancients.  The  foreshortened  limbs  are 
skillfully  drawn.  The  blond  tones  of  the 
hair  contrast  softly  with  the  skin.  The 
head  has  a  childish  delicacy,  a  virginal 
sweetness ;  her  eyes  are  lowered  and  mouth 
parting  in  a  smile  of  triumph,  for  her  cock 
appears  to  have  the  advantage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  figure  with 
its  fold  of  white  and  yellow  drapery,  held 
in  place  by  a  purple  cord.  The  grouping 
of  tints  admirably  sets  off  the  warm  white- 
ness of  the  young  Greek's  body.  The 
youth's  features  perhaps  remind  one  a  lit- 
tle too  much  of  the  model,  but  they  are 
drawn  with  skill.  The  fowls  are  real  prod- 
igies of  drawing  and  animation,  one  with 
neck    bent,    the    triple    collar    of    feathers 


-LE    8OIR    A    VENISE'' 
By   M.   J.   IwiU    (French) 


-Courtesy   of   The   Lvxemhourg,  Paris. 
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-CAHPEAVX" 

By    Albert    Maignan    (French) 

bristling,  the  eye  full  of  fury,  the  crest 
bleeding,  the  beak  open,  the  claw  drawn 
back  to  the  breast.  One  of  the  cocks,  no 
longer  touching  the  earth,  darts  forward, 
a  marvel  of  pose,  drawing  and  color.  Not 
less  worthy  is  the  cock  of  coppery,  red- 
dish tinted  plumage.  They  both  show  a 
singular  elegance  and  nobility  in  cocks. 
They  are  the  Epic  Olympian  birds.  Gerome 
himself  says  about  the  great  success  of 
this,  almost  his  first  picture,  "Effect,  at  the 
moment,  was  in  great  favor,  if  accompanied 
by  skill,  and  my  picture  had  the  slight  merit 
of  being  painted  by  an  honest  fellow  who, 
knowing  nothing,  had  found  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  lay  hold  on  nature  and  fol- 
low her  step  by  step.'' 

This  picture  was  entered  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  refused ;  the 
sketch  was  called  good  but  the  painted  fig- 
ures rejected. 


— Courtesy   of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris, 

Troncy,   E.    (French) — "Les  Bijoux." 

As  in  the  old  masters  we  find  here  a  good 
use  of  the  base  line  or  foundation.  The 
horizontal  line  is  admirable;  the  back  of 
the  chair,  the  lower  part  of  the  dress,  the 
desk,  all  assist  in  this. 

Brown,  J.   Lewis   (French) — "Before  the 

Start." 

He  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman  and 
knows  thoroughly  the  anatomy,  the  action, 
the  physiognomy  of  the  horse  and  all  his 
surroundings  ;  he  is  also  an  incisive  colorist, 
at  once  delicate  and  fervid.  His  air  is  fresh 
and  his  earth  is  solid,  touched  with  a  broad, 
free  hand.  The  scene  of  this  picture  is 
immediately  before  the  race.  A  jockey 
wearing  yellow  as  his  color  is  already 
mounted,  and  stands  in  profile  towards  the 
right,  patting  his  horse  while  it  takes  the 
drink  offered  by  a  helper.     .\t  the  right,  in 
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'-PORTRAIT  DU  PEINTRE  FRANCAIS" 
By    CaroluS'Duran    (French ) 


— Courtesy   of   The   Lnxemhourg,  Pari 
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the  second  plane,  we  see  the  backs  of  two 
jockies,  who  are  also  mounted.  One  wears 
purple  and  white,  the  other  red.  A  man 
walks  at  their  side.  At  the  left  among  a 
few  trees  still  another  jocke_v  prepares  to 
mount.  In  the  background  are  the  stands  ; 
over  all  a  hot  sky. 

Baudry,  Paul-Jacques-Aime:  "La  For- 
tune et  le  Jeiine  Enfant." 
You  feel  the  velvety  voluptousness  of 
it  as  you  look  upon  its  rich  and  mellow 
colors.  It  is  rich,  ripe,  sensuous  and  in- 
tense in  its  warm  coloring.  It  shows  the 
influence  of  the  \'enetian  masters,  in  the 
choice  of  motive,  in  the  amber  light,  in  the 
beautiful  accord  of  the  red  and  deep  blues. 
The  composition  and  attitudes  remind  one 
of  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love"  at  the  Borg- 
hese,  but  it  is  not  a  servile  imitation,  for 
he  shows  his  independence  in  the  individ- 
uality of  the  arrangement.  The  light  and 
ravishing  attitude  of  Fortune,  her  delicious 
head,  the  grace  of  her  mutinous  mouth, 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile,  all  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  atmosphere  and 
landscape,  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  Rome, 
as  he  shows  a  corner  of  the  Villa  Medicis. 
Although  the  picture  was  painted  in  Ven- 
ice, Baudry  himself  said,  "It  was  with  La 
Fontain,  with  this  charming  spirit,  so  nat- 
ural and  so  Gallic,  that  I  made  my  way  to- 
wards Correggio,  Titian  and  Leonardo  da 
\'inci,  I  did  not  pretend  to  create,  happy 
if  I  could  but  remember." 

About  1865,  Baudry  commenced  the 
colossal  work  of  decorating  the  foyer  of 
the  Paris  Opera.  It  took  him  twelve  years 
to  finish  the  thirty-three  pictures. 

"Portrait  de  M.  Peyrat.  Scnateur" — a 
fine  picture  of  a  patient  man  of  much  cul- 
ture and  a  good  deal  of  learning,  of  a  man 
possessed  of  the  right  kind  of  wisdom, 
standing  before  his  desk,  not  in  a  posed, 
but  in  a  very  natural  attitude,  dressed  in 
an  old  coat  which  fits  him  freely  and  in 
which  he  feels  at  ease.  Everything  here, 
color  included,  by  selection,  is  of  the  prop- 


er kind  and  all  enhance  the  interest  in  the 
portrait  as  a  portrait,  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

A  firmly  modeled  face  of  clean-shaven, 
seamed  and  thoughtful  features;  eyes  and 
lips  are  expressive ;  the  attitude,  the  hand, 
all  are  perfectly  natural ;  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  arrested  action.  The  Senator  has 
stopped  a  moment  and  is  speaking ;  the 
face  is  full  of  character;  it  is  a  very  living, 
very  expressive  portrait. 

"La  Verite"  in  a  small  frame  sits  (Truth) 
on  the  edge  of  her  well.  She  is  so  altogether 
ravishing  that  I  wonder  more  of  us  do  not 
seek  her,  so  slender,  so  dainty,  so  fine 
against  the  background  of  trees ;  a  mouth 
of  honey  where  the  roses  wait  to  be  kissed. 
She  is  perfectly  delicious,  feminine,  at  the 
same  time  goddess-like.  Although  without 
clothing  she  is  dressed  with  the  will  to  at- 
tract. The  luminous  mirror  that  she  raises 
with  one  hand  does  not  show  to  man  his 
conscience,  but  she  herself  is  reflected  there. 

This  is  Baudry's  idea  of  truth.  One, 
other  has  said,  "The  Truth  I  saw  one  day 
was  leaning  motionless  on  a  frozen  and 
black  wave  between  the  stones  of  a  wall. 
Truth  is  fierce,  wild,  shy,  and  formidable 
to  men,  although  beautiful.  She  frightens 
as  she  charms :  it  is  not  desire  that  she  in- 
spires but  divine  fright,  dismay,  terror.  She 
is  adroit  and  subtle  like  the  Russian  courte- 
sans, full  of  tenderness,  of  coquetries." 

Maignan,  Albert  (  French  ) — "Carpcanx." 
He  first  painted  landscapes,  then  interiors 
and  after  a  journey  to  Spain,  came  home 
with  the  taste  for  color  that  made  him  one 
of  the  most  precise  colorists.  As  he  devel- 
oped he  painted  historical,  dramatic  and  al- 
legorical subjects.  "L' Absinthe"  is  perhaps 
better  known  to  the  public  than  "Car- 
peaiix."  It  is  certainly  more  easily  under- 
stood. Beyond  the  feeling  that  these  fig- 
ures, moulded  by  the  author's  genius,  have 
thrown  ofif  the  rigidity  of  marble  and 
bronze  and  taken  on  the  color  of  life,  one 
gets  only  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  teem- 
ing with  life,  of  imagination,  skillfully  exe- 
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cuted  and  strikingly  effective,  especially 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  A  longer  look 
and  a  few  hints  will  place  us  at  break  of 
day  in  the  large  room  of  the  Master's 
studio.  Light  streams  through  a  large  open 
window  dispelling  the  mist.  Carpeaux  is 
asleep  in  an  armchair.  His  position  indi- 
cates one  of  utter  fatigue ;  his  legs  stretched 
out  under  a  brown  cover.  The  model  of 
Ugolin  is  before  him  on  the  table.  (3ver 
the  sculptor's  head  are  the  "Five  Parts  of 
the  World"'  from  the  fountain  of  the  Ob- 
servatoire ;  on  the  right  is  the  "Dance" 
group:  and  in  the  background  the  "Flora" 
of  the  Tuileries.  Europe  separates  herself 
from  the  "Five  Parts  of  the  \\'orld"  and 
extends  a  laurel  branch  over  the  brow  of 
the  sleeping  master ;  other  figures  emerge 
from  the  distance. 

It  is  said  Maignan  sent  another  picture 
with  this  to  the  Salon.  This  one  was  accept- 
ed and  the  other  refused.  Competent 
critics  at  the  time  insisted  that  the  canvas 
which  was  refused  was  equal  in  merit  and 
art  to  this  canvas  which  in  the  Salon  that 
year  received  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Lepere,  Augustus  (French) — "Le  Grain." 
Lepere's  bad  weather  and  sunshine  are 
well  known  to  picture  lovers.  He  is  orig- 
inal and  dramatic,  has  charm  and  poise,  but 
with  it  all  this  particular  picture  is  without 
life.  He  brings  the  conscientious  observa- 
tion and  sureness  of  touch  which  has  made 
him  an  engraver  of  note,  into  the  realm  of 
painting.  There  is  strength  of  construction 
and  perfect  justness  of  values  of  light  and 
shade.  It  is  this  which  gives  solidity  and 
accent  of  grandeur  to  "Le  Grain.'' 

Tanner     Henry     O.     (American) — "The 

Journey  to  Emmaus." 

Two  disciples  were  walking  towards  a 
village  called  Emmaus,  discussing  all  that 
had  happened  to  Jesus,  when  a  third  joined 
them.  And  having  asked  them  the  reason 
for  their  sadness  and  finding  them  in  con- 
troversy, concerning  one  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, a  mighty  prophet,"  whom  they  had 
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trusted  in  as  the  Alessiah,  who  was  to  re- 
deem Israel,  but  who  instead,  had  been  de- 
livered up  to  the  most  shameful  death  of 
the  cross  and  branded  as  an  imposter.  He 
began  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  and 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself. 

"And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village 
whither  they  went ;  and  he  made  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  farther. 

"But  they  constrained  him,  saying,  abide 
with  us,  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the 
day  is  far  spent.  And  he  went  in  to  tarry 
with  them. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat 
with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake,  and  gave  to  them. 

"And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  him ;  and  he  vanished  out  of  their 
sight. 

"And  they  said  one  to  another,  did  not 
our  heart  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked 
with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures  ?"  *  *  * 

The  picture  reveals  the  dawning  wonder 
and  awe  upon  the  faces  of  the  disciples, 
.their  astonishment  and  incredulous  belief 
that  their  beloved  Teacher  has  proved  his 
assertion  and  has  risen  again  from  the  dead, 
and  that  they  should  now  be  communing 
with  him  in  the  flesh. 

Judged  by  the  standard  established  by 
the  number  of  types  and  individuals 
grouped  together  in  the  "Raising  of  Laz- 
arus" and  "The  Journey  to  Emmaus,"  we 
find  the  work  of  Tanner  greater,  nobler  and 
more  imaginative  than  that  of  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  for  he 
has  penetrated  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess the  thought  embodied  in  these  usually 
impassive  faces.  In  "Christ  and  the  Disci- 
ples at  Emmaus"  we  find  the  artist  in  his 
most  serious  mood  and  only  rarely  does  he 
reach  this  level.  While  here  he  is  less  dra- 
matic and  passion-swept  than  in  "The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus."  it  fascinates  the 
onlooker  by  the  concentrated  strength  of 
his  rendering  and  the  intensity  of  the  per- 
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sonality  of  all  the  characters  thus  c|uietly 
revealed.  The  Christ-like  dignity  in  whose 
steady  gaze  dwells  humility,  mildness,  en- 
durance and  faith,  are  equaled  by  the  as- 
cetic look  of  the  disciple  in  the  foreground 
and  the  veiled  and  solemn  expression  of  the 
other  disciple,  both  expressing  with  eyes 
full  of  wonder  the  final  recognition  of  our 
Lord  in  the  stranger  who  had  thus  far  baf- 
fled their  recognition. 

Dagnan-Bouveret,    p.    A.    1.    (French)  — 

"Le  Pain  Bcnit." 

He  took  his  surname,  Bouveret,  from  his 
mother  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from 
another  artist  of  the  name,  now  dead.  This 
taking  of  a  nom  dc  brosse  often  happens  in 
France,  but  it  seems  strange  to  us.  There 
are  dozens  of  them  in  the  art  world,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  Carolus-Duran  and  Iwill. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  is  a  small  nervous  man 
who  puts  all  his  heart  and  soul  in  each  pic- 
ture. He  works  with  a  nervous  intensity,  a 
fear  that  all  may  not  go  well.  His  naivete 
and  simplicity  of  heart  communicate  a 
charm  to  all  he  paints.  Two  things  you 
find  in  his  pictures :  sincere  observation  and 
logical  execution.  One  can  also  add  eman- 
cipation from  academic  influences.  Al- 
though a  pupil  of  Gerome,  he  soon  threw 
ofif  all  mannerisms  and  conventionalities  of 
academic  training.  He  belonged  more  to 
the  school  of  Bastien-Lepage,  whose  ardent 
friend  he  was.  After  Bastien-Lepage's 
death  he  said,  "With  every  new  picture  that 
I  paint,  I  shall  try  to  think  if  he  would 
have  been  satisfied."  But  Dagnan-Bouveret 
is  no  blind  follower  of  anyone.  He  has  real- 
ly, with  his  religious  pieces  and  his  peasants 
of  Brittany,  created  a  school  of  his  own 
with  many  followers. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  Gerome's,  his 
style  became  larger  and  his  work  more 
forceful  and  sober.  The  "Pain  bcnit"  and 
the  "Horses  Drinking"  are  happy  examples 
of  that  period.  .A.fter  that  followed  a  man- 
ner still  more  poetic,  more  mysterious,  with 
more  and  more  subtle  technique.  "The  Tcte 


de  fcnnnc.  .irabc"  shows  the  change  taking 
place  in  his  manner. 

He  set  but  little  store  on  the  beauties 
which  belong  to  form.  His  pictures  do  not 
betray  much  artifice  in  their  arrangement, 
nor  his  figures  much  selection  in  their  con- 
tours. It  is  in  the  color  and  in  their  bath 
of  luminous  air  that  they  excel.  Those 
who  have  seen  his  works  will  remember  the 
truth  of  the  flesh-painting,  the  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  the  brilliancy  of  the  natural 
color.  In  this  particular  picture  we  have 
reproduced  there  is  great  simplicity  of  the 
mise  en  Scene  and  an  earnest  naturalism  in 
the  religious  feeling  that  runs  through  it. 
He  has  chosen  a  corner  of  a  village  church, 
where  the  walls  are  green  with  humidity.  A 
number  of  women  sit  on  wooden  benches, 
reading  their  prayer  books.  Each  face  is  a 
study  in  physiognomy  and  bears  its  own 
history  of  hard  work.  The  impress  of  faith 
and  hope  in  the  future  seems  stamped  upon 
them  all,  unless  it  be  missing  on  that  of  the 
good  looking  young  woman  sitting  at  the 
side  of  the  old  woman  in  mourning  who  is 
about  to  take  the  pain  bcnit  offered  her  by 
the  young  choir  boy.  This  old  woman's 
face  is  sweet  and  serious,  while  the  other 
by  contrast  seems  much  less  resigned  to  life. 
It  is  just  such  suggestions  of  the  inner  life 
of  his  people  that  add  human  interest  to 
Dagnan-Bouveret's  pictures.  France  has 
found  them  good  and  has  not  only  done 
everything  for  him  in  the  way  of  honors, 
but  has  given  material  appreciation. 

L'hermitte,    Leon     (French) — "La  paye 

des  Moissonneurs." 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  sickly  little 
boy,  who  to  pass  the  long  hours  that  he 
spent  on  his  bed,  copied  pictures  from  the 
illustrated  papers  just  as  hundreds  of 
children  have  done  since.  But  this  boy 
showed  from  the  first  such  excep- 
tional qualities  that  when  he  grew  bet- 
ter a  purse  was  made  up  and  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  study.  Fortunately  for 
him,  besides  being  a  pupil  at  the  ficole  des 
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Beaux  Arts,  he  entered  the  Atelier  of  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaubran  and  became  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite pupils  of  this  great  teacher  of  Cazin. 
Rodin,  Legros,  Fantin-Latour  and  many 
others.  Boisbaudran  recognized  in  him  a 
man  superior  to  the  ordinary  routine  and 
left  him  unfettered  in  spirit  and  free  from 
all  trammels  of  conventional  methods.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  not  taught  draw- 
ing, for  one  of  Boisbaudran's  maxims  was, 
roughly  translated  "One  must  live,  and  he 
who  can  draw  will  always  have  commis- 
sions." 

L'hermitte  was  kept  at  his  charcoal 
studies  until  by  his  cleverness  in  this  me- 
dium he  earned  quite  a  reputation  before 
he  had  ever  used  a  brush,  and  today  a  great 
part  of  his  reputation  rests  on  these  char- 
coal drawings  where  he  obtains  results  of 
unusual  suppleness,  grace  and  power.  His 
l)astels  are  often  of  black  crayon  set  off 
with  pastels  a  little  after  I\Iillet's  way  of 
employing  them.  He  does  not,  however, 
follow  Millet  in  his  scenes  of  rural  life ; 
they  are  more  after  those  of  Bastien-Le- 
page. 

It  was  from  England  that  he  received  his 
first  material  encouragement  (meaning 
money ) ,  although  it  was  the  Frenchman 
Legros  who  launched  him.  It  was  during 
this  time,  about  1870,  that  he  learned  to 
paint,  while  earning  his  living  as  etcher, 
lithographer,  etc.  This  devotion  to  graphic 
art  left  its  stamp  upon  his  work,  but  the 
farther  away  he  gets  from  that  period  the 
more  forceful  grows  his  color.  However, 
he  was  a  master  of  lithographing. 

"Le  paye  des  moissoneurs"  is  so  cliarac- 
teristic  of  his  personal  manner  that  in  spite 
of  the  popularity  of  many  of  his  other 
works  it  remains  the  most  popular.  It  was 
painted  when  he  was  nearly  forty  and  since 
then  his  style  has  gained  breadth  and  he 
deals  more  freely  with  his  models.  In  fact, 
this  is  a  work  of  his  transition  period.  The 
rather    commonplace    secondary   characters 


show  this,  but  the  old  bareheaded  reaper, 
resting  on  the  bench,  gives  to  the  work  its 
moral  significance.  This  figure  is  a  discov- 
ery. It  symbolizes  the  rugged,  yet  noble, 
toil  of  the  soil.  He  has  been  engaged  upon 
wresting  from  the  earth  the  fruit  of  man's 
labor,  a  task  to  test  man's  efficiency.  Little 
graces,  paltry  accomplishments,  the  pre- 
tenses of  civilization,  avail  one  nothing 
here.  The  only  things,  the  big  things  that 
count  are  the  elemental  qualities,  slow  en- 
durance, faith  that  holds  fast  through  all 
the  changes  of  weather  and  the  power  of 
toughened  muscle  that  may  ache,  but  must, 
in  spite  of  that,  yield  due  obedience  to  the 
will.  The  story  told  is  easily  understood, 
but  the  symbolism  must  be  felt.  L'her- 
mitte's  youth  made  him  familiar  with  these 
scenes  of  angular  rusticity  and  he  sees  la- 
bor in  the  colors  of  labor,  or  in  other  words 
in  the  colors  of  the  earth  and  in  those  of 
the  dirty  clothing  in  which  these  men  have 
labored,  sweat  and  slept.  He  carries  this  so 
far  that  the  faces  and  skin  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  the  ground  keep  to  these  colors. 
Everything  is  selected  to  intensify  this 
feeling  of  hard  pitiless  labor,  labor  per- 
formed by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The 
blue  of  the  farmer's  blouse  and  the  red  of 
the  roofs,  which,  bv  the  way,  is  a  cold  red 
without  yellow,  accent,  by  contrast  this  feel- 
ing of  fagged-out  labor. 

The  picture  was  not  painted  in  any  hap- 
hazard way,  but  with  infinite  thought.  Take 
for  instance  the  space.  What  prudence, 
what  thought  and  what  measuring  he  must 
have  done  I  Each  figure  is  studied  and  or- 
dered, following  the  frame  with  the  clever- 
ness of  a  designer  who  has  had  a  long  ex- 
perience in  compressing  his  composition  to 
get  the  greatest  eflfect.  There  is  no  empti- 
ness in  his  picture  or  design,  even  though 
the  figures  may  be  isolated.  This  is  a  mark 
of  an  artist  who  thinks,  and  you  will  see 
this  in  his  figure  pieces,  his  decorative 
works   and   in   his   landscapes. 
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By      F.      Humbert,       (French) 


"VUE  DE  VENISE" 
By  Felix  Ziem   (French) 


-Courtesi/  of   The  Luxembourg.  Paris 


Colors  in  Nature  — The  Sense  of  Color 
Color -Tone  — Value 

( Continued  1 

By     CHARLES     LOUIS     BORGMEYER 

t  Chapter  VI ) 


WE  ARE  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea, 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  deep, 
looking  up  to  the  sun  through  an 
ocean  of  dust-laden,  vapor-filled  air  that 
breaks  and  deflects  the  rays  of  light  that 
would  blind  us  were  we  to  see  them  in  their 
purity.  As  the  ray  leaves  the  sun  it  is  vio- 
let-blue, just  as  the  white  flash  which  we 
see  under  the  anvil  at  the  blacksmith  shop, 
is  violet-blue.  The  myriads  of  vapor,  dust 
and  smoke  particles  that  fill  the  air.  ob- 
struct the  sunbeam,  twist  and  break  it  up 
so  that  bv  the  time  it  passes  through  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  us  and  reaches 


us,  we  get  very  little  pure  light.  The  vio- 
lets and  blues  are  the  poorest  travelers  and 
are  caught  by  the  upper  atmosphere,  mak- 
ing our  blue  skies. 

Imagine,  if  vou  can,  that  this  vapor,  dust, 
etc.,  fonns  a  reddish  yellow  haze  and  as 
the  light  from  the  sun  comes  to  you  it  must 
pass  through  this  haze  and  in  transit  is 
eaten  up  (as  light  passing  through  the  water 
of  an  ocean  is  lost  until  there  is  midnight 
darkness )  or  what  rays  survive  come  to  you 
reddened  or  yellowed  as  if  they  had  passed 
through  a  reddish  yellow  glass.  This  de- 
ceives vou  into  thinking  that  the  sun  itself 
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"LECTURE- 

By  H.  Morisset  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The   Luxemhourrt,  Paris 


is  yellow  or  red.  After  a  rain  has  cleared 
the  air  of  its  dust  and  dirt,  the  sun  is  whiter. 
When  there  is  but,  little  moisture  in  the  air 
the  sun  is  whiter.  The  colors  we  see  are 
dependent  upon  the  clearness  of  the  air. 
Where  there  is  much  dust,  like  in  the  desert 
countries,  the  coloring  is  less  strong  than 
in  the  north  where  the  vapor  is  frozen  and 
there  is  ver\'  little  dust.  There  may  be 
more  local  color  but  the  rays  that  reach  us 
from  the  sun  in  the  north  are  deeper  and 
clearer.  In  the  north,  the  reds,  blues, 
greens,  are  cruder,  while  in  the  south  the 
heat  draws  the  particles  up  into  the  air  and 
the  colors  are  blended  with  other  colors  by 
reflection,  often  so  eating  up  the  local  colors 
that  at  first  glance  it  gives  you  the  feeling 


of  its  being  all  of  a  steely  color.  Light 
striking  solid  bodies,  houses,  trees,  hills, 
mountains,  is  obstructed  altogether  and 
gives  us  shade.  This  brings  us  to  the 
recognition  of  what  we  call  light  and  shade. 
The  change  of  color,  which  the  blending 
of  two  or  more  colors  produces,  is  a  purely 
physical  phenomenon.  Bodies  have  no  in- 
dividual color.  According  to  their  nature, 
they  possess  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
the  property  of  decomposing  and  reflecting 
the  light  from  the  sun.  This  we  learned  in 
our  text  book,  but  to  commit  to  memory 
and  repeat  it  like  a  parrot  is  one  thing;  to 
know  what  it  means  is  another.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  of  getting  at  the  kernel 
of    the    subjects   of    tone   value   and    color 
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value,  than  in  the  series  of  books  pubhshed 
by  the  National  .Irts  Society  under  the  title 
of  "Fine  Arts." 

Color  value  is  subdued  to  the  tone  value. 
Take,  for  example,  a  mother-of-pearl  shell 
and  place  it  in  shadow  ;  all  the  colors  will 
subdue  and  harmonize  themselves  to  that 
shadow.  Here  the  shadow  is  the  tonic  or 
cord  value,  viz. ;  the  tone. 

Color  in  its  finest  sense  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  arranged  by  any  amount  of  intellectual 
exertion.  Call  it  a  question  of  warm  and 
cold.  You  either  like  or  dislike.  Then  you 
begin  to  grasp  the  oppositions  of  warm  and 
cold  and  the  different  degrees  that  lie  be- 
tween. Every  scene  has  warm  and  cold  in 
it.  Take  a  typical  hotel  room  with  red  ani 
green  decorations.  As  we  sit 
in  t  h  i  s  r  o  o  m, .  everything 
comes  into  a  general  feeling 
of  red  and  green,  warm  and 
cold,  with  a  little  bit  of  neu- 
tral in  it.  The  warm  in  the 
room  is  strong :  the  white  is 
green,  in  this  case,  let  us  say 
a  tender  green :  the  red  being 
very  strong  produces  a  dra- 
matic situation,  a  great  con- 
trast, snap.  If  the  green  cur- 
tains and  wall  paper  were  of 
the  same  value  with  the  car- 
pet, that  is,  if  they  were  of 
the  same  color  of  red,  the 
whole  would  not  be  dramatic. 

I  want  to  see  how  many 
kinds  of  greens  there  are  in 
this  room.  I  look  at  the  bed 
cover,  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
the  curtains  at  the  windows. 
All  are  a  sort  of  green  and  by 
comparing  them,  one  with  an- 
other, I  get  an  enriched  idea 
of  green.  In  the  same  way 
with  the  reds.  Then  by  com- 
paring and  looking  and  trying 
to  see  and  feel  how  much 
bluer  one  red  is  than  the  oth- 
er, I  finally  get  full  of  color. 
Then  I  look  around  and  com- 


mence to  ask  myself  questions.  I  have 
been  taught  that  there  are  but  three 
colors  in  nature,  red,  yellow  and  blue, 
but  I  see  twenty  colors.  This  puzzles 
me,  but  by  sifting  out  and  analyzing  the 
elements  of  my  impressions  I  find  only  my 
three  Primary  Colors  and  their  combina- 
tions. They  are  called  Primary  Colors  be- 
cause when  combined  they  go  back  to  white 
light  which  is  not  a  color  and  does  not  exist 
in  the  rainbow  or  the  prism.  The  laws  rul- 
ing the  use  of  these  colors  and  their  com- 
plements form  an  interesting  study  of  affin- 
ities and  what  happens  when  they  are  mis- 
mated,  but  we  have  not  space  to  go  into 
that. 

Yesterday  when  I  looked  out  of  my  win- 


LA    LECON 

By  Jules  Alexis  Meimier  (French) 

— Courtesy   of  The  Luxembourg 


Paris 
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THE  POET  VERLAIN 

By  Eugene  Carriere  (French) 

— Courtesy   ot  The  Luxembourg,   Paris 

dow  I  felt  it  to  be  a  gray  day.  Every  ob- 
ject emerged,  touched  by  the  haze.  The  at- 
mosphere was  thick  and  the  Hght  gray. 
My  vision  was  through  a  thin  gray  fihri 
more  or  less  of  a  neutral  color,  and  things 
seen  through  it  lost  some  of  their  local 
color  or  were  modified  by  it.  When  a 
painter  succeeds  in  giving  to  his  picture 
the  feeling  the  day  gave  to  me,  it  has  the 
quality  of  tone.  Today  the  light  is  clear, 
therefore  everything  comes  to  my  vision 
through  a  thin,  whitish  film,  which  reduces 
the  local  colors ;  it  eats  them  up.  viz. :  if 
the  local  colors  were  made  up  of  twenty 
colors,  I  would  see  them  all  under  the  dom- 
ination of  this  whitish  film.  Were  it  a  half 
hazy  day  the  colors  would  be  seen  through 
a  rosy  haze.  The  atmosphere  would  eat 
up  less  of  the  local  color  than  on  a  clear 
day. 

Yesterday  on  the  gray  da)'  when  my 
eyes  and  mind  looked  out  toward  the  hori- 
zon there  was  no  opposition.  Nothing  in 
it  slapped  me  in  the  face.  My  eyes  per- 
haps wandered  a  little  more  toward  one 
spot    than    another,    and    my    imagination 


might  have  peopled  this  half  seen  space 
with  all  manner  of  objects,  shop-girls  going 
to  work ;  ferry-boats  groping  their  way 
across  the  river ;  ships  coming  up  the  har- 
bor, etc..  but  there  was  nothing  to  call  me 
up  sharply  and  say,  "See,  here  I  am!" 

The  eye  penetrates  water  of  a  greenish 
color.  The  eye  penetrates  it  because  it  is 
non-resisting  and  it  takes  in  or  absorbs  the 
view.  The  water  is  transparent  and  does 
not  emit,  transmit  or  reflect.  Now  color  is 
that  quality  of  an  object  by  which  it  emits, 
reflects  or  transmits  certain  rays  of  light  and 
absorbs  others,  thus  producing  a  specific  ef- 
fect on  the  eye.  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  rays  reaching  the  optic  nerve. 

The  brass  of  a  lamp  when  seen  in  a  light 
place  near  a  window  has  a  green  yellow 
feeling,  which  is  not  so  resisting  as  when 


HOLLANDERS 

By  W.  McEioen  (American) 

— Courtesy   ot  The  Luxembourg, 
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"PHANTASIA- 

By  Herman   Anc/lada-Caiiuirsa   (Spanish  i 

seen  farther  awav  from  the  window.  The 
red  of  the  carpet  near  the  window  in  the 
light  is  also  less  resisting  than  farther  in 
the  interior  of  the  room.  The  color  and 
sheen  of  brass  is  opaque,  so  is  the  red  car- 
pet and  earth  when  it  is  red.  Millet's  earth 
resists.  Resistance  in  color  may  be  trans- 
lated into  opaqueness  in  color,  a  color  which 
is  not  transparent  or  translucent  and  one 
which  is  impervious  to  light. 

An  object  can  be  brilliant  in  color  and 
yet  not  transparent.  A  piece  of  coal  is 
brilliant  by  its  surfaces  reflecting.  There 
are  only  two  surfaces  in  this  world.  One 
is  rough,  the  other  is  smooth.  One  is  wet, 
the  other  dry.  The  smooth  surfaces  lose 
more  of  their  local  color  than  the  rough, 
because  they  reflect  foreign  conditions,  out- 
side things,  while  the  rough  surfaces  do  not. 

Different  forms  of  the  same  colors  will 
have  different  degrees  of  resistance.  Take 
for  example,  the  white  polka  dots  of  a 
woman's  dress.  These  spots  hold  our  eyes 
so  that  the  woman  is  secondarv.     Let  those 


— Courtesy  of   The   Luxemhonry.  Paris 

Spots  be  white  springs  of  flowers  and  there 
will  be  no  resistance. 

Some  people  give  the  same  feeling  of 
resistance  that  colors  do.  A  too  violent  man, 
either  in  words  or  visual  expression,  re- 
sists ;  a  negro  is  too  spotty  when  fancifully 
dressed,  and  so  resists. 

In  a  blue  sky  the  white  cloud  high  up 
resists,  while  a  murky  sky  or  a  foggy  sky 
at  a  distance  does  not  resist.  Resistance 
in  art,  as  in  everything,  is  a  big  thing.  It  is 
defined  as  the  exertion  of  opposite  effort 
or  eft'ect.  Electricity  in  its  natural  state 
is  without  temperature.  Carbon  and  tung- 
sten filaments  in  all  incandescent  light  bulbs 
offer  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity 
and  become  so  very  hot  that  they  emit 
bright  light,  and  thus  aff'ord  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  resistance. 

Take  two  human  beings,  both  coming 
along  the  street.  You  fail  to  see  one :  he 
does  not  resist ;  he  does  not  fight  space  ;  he 
creates  no  opposite  effect,  while  the  other 
one  fights  so  much  vou  can  see  nothing  else 
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for  the  moment.  Resistance 
is  like  charm  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Charm  is  individual 
and  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, while  resistance  must 
be  felt. 

Each  generation,  indeed, 
each  school  of  art.  has  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  color.  The  Vene- 
tian School  put  color  before 
all  else.  Titian  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  colorist,  while  Cor- 
reggio  was  a  past  master  of 
color.  Among  the  Dutchmen, 
Rembrandt  was  a  powerful 
thinker  in  color.  Delacroix 
was  first  among  those  of  the 
Nineteenth  C  e  n  t  u  r  3-  to  put 
color  in  the  first  rank  of  im- 
portance. 

When  a  man  is  considered 
a  good  colorist  he  has  a  good 
appreciation  of  warm  and 
cold.  This  is  where  Delacroix  is  superior 
to  Bouguereau.  Delacroix  had  it  and  Bou- 
guereau  had  not.  A  Bouguereau  may  touch 
but  will  not  grip  you.  You  are  interested 
but  your  interest  is  not  held.  You  hear 
two  pieces  of  music ;  one  you  endure,  the 
other  you  enthuse  over.  One  is  a  mild 
example  of  enjoyment,  the  other  is  one  of 
enthusiasm.  Take  for  example  the  Mar- 
sellaise.  This  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
you  want  to  sing  and  march  with  it,  while 
to  an  ordinary  march  you  simply  listen. 

It  seems  to  be  a  divergency  of  vision,  a 
different  manner  of  seeing  and  translating, 
for  as  far  as  the  medium  used  to  express 
color  is  concerned,  the  old  Flemish  masters 
had  very  much  the  same  material  to  make 
their  colors  of  as  the  manufacturers  have 
today.  To  go  further  back,  the  colors  of 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
made  of  natural  metallic  oxides,  ochres  and 
earths.  Their  only  advantage  was  that  they 
made  their  own  colors  and  so  were  assured 
of  their  purity,  for  undoubtedlv  they  made 
them  with  the  care  that  they  e.xercised  in 
everything  else. 


-LES  CYGNES" 

By  Gaston  La  Touche  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


One  of  the  things  required  of  the  old 
painter  was  that  he  produce  a  good  solid 
lasting  piece  of  work,  and  m  order  to  do 
this  he  was  trained  for  the  work,  just  as 
nowadays  a  piano  maker  is  trained  for  his 
work.  He  could  make  frames  and  gild 
them,  paint  houses  and  do  many  things  far 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  artist  of  today. 
All  this  training  made  for  durability  and 
their  pictures  have  staid  brilliant  through 
the  centuries.  If  the  modern  artists  were 
assured  of  the  phvsical  immortality  of  their 
pictures,  the  effect  would  surely  be  whole- 
some. 

It  often  happens  that  pictures  change  in 
color  greatlv  after  painting.  For  instance, 
the  black  in  many  of  Whistler's  pictures 
has  come  through  and  delicate  tones  of 
gray  have  turned  yellow.  One  can  see 
without  much  mental  effort  how  much 
charm  must  be  lost  by  these  tricks  of  the 
paints.  Among  the  Luxembourg  pictures 
are  several  that  are  not  lasting  well.  Of 
course,  the  care  a  museum  gives  its  pictures 
is  more  scientific  than  can  be  given  in  the 
usual  home.     One  of  the  manv  threatening 
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dangers  comes  through  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  porousness  of  the  colors. 
The  air  and  gases  are  constantly  absorbed 
by  the  colors,  engendering  chemical  com- 
positions capable  of  attacking  the  colors. 
Pictures  not  protected  by  varnish  naturally 
suffer  the  most.  Light  and  dampness  help 
in  this  destructive  work  and  gas  is  deadly. 
About  the  best  protection  the  amateur  can 
give  is  to  protect  his  pictures  with  glass. 
ZiEM,  Felix  (French) — "Fnc  de  Venise." 

Felix  Ziem,  the  painter  of  Venetian 
scenes,  and  contemporary  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Harpignies,  and  a  small  group 
of  other  celebrities  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  great  masters  of  the  period  of 
1830,  was  born  at  Beaune  in  1821,  and  died 
in  his  atelier  on  the  heights  of  Montmarte, 
Paris,  in  191 1.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Croatian  soldier  who  was  made  prisoner  at 
Montereau  in  1814.  After  his  liberation  he 
decided  to  stay  in  France,  and  settled  in 
Provence,  where  he  married.  The  boy  at 
his  baptism  received  the  names  of  Feli.\ 
Francois  George  Philibert. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  complete  his  education  at 
Dijon,  and  as  he  was  fond  of 
drawing  his  parents  at  first 
thought  that  the  proper  ca- 
reer for  him  would  be  that  of 
an  architect.  He  followed  the 
lectures  on  this  subject  at  the 
ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Di- 
jon, and  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  carried  of?  the  Grand 
Prix,  and  started  for  Rome. 
But,  instead  of  going  to  Italy 
as  a  young  student  of  archi- 
tecture, he  suddenly  devel- 
oped a  decided  leaning  to- 
ward painting,  and  set  out 
with  a  box  of  colors  and 
brushes. 

Rome  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  he  wandered 
over  the  rest  of  Italy  in 
quest   of   a   new   field,   which 


he  found  at  last  at  Venice.  Not  that 
he  actually  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
resolved  to  paint  nothing  else  but  Venice 
the  rest  of  his  life,  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  the  old  city  of  the  Doges 
simply,  for  the  moment,  appealed  to  his 
fancy  more  than  any  other.  He  continued 
his  travels,  paid  visits  to  the  East,  ventured 
even  as  far  as  Constantinople,  which  was 
quite  a  feat  in  those  days,  and  returned  to 
France,  where  he  spent  some  time  on  the 
Riviera  and  at  Marseilles.  En  route  he 
picked  up  whatever  teaching  he  could  from 
various  masters,  but  mostly  studied  on  his 
own  accord.  When  he  came  to  Paris,  some 
time  before  the  year  1848,  he  was,  there- 
fore, already  a  young  painter  with  set 
tastes  and  forms  of  art,  and  merely  im- 
proved on  the  scattering  knowledge  that 
he  had  acquired.  He  used  the  sketches  that 
he  had  made  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  gave 
them  the  finish  and  perfection  that  he 
learned  in  Paris,  and  made  his  debut  as  an 
exhibitor  as  far  back  as  the  Salon  of  il(49. 


PORTRAIT 

By  Mile.  Helene  Clementine  Dufau  (French) 

— Courtesy  0]  The  Luxembourg, 
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-LBS    CIJlRAtiSlERS" 

By   GiiiUaume  Refjcnne]/  (French) 

when  he  presented  two  subjects,  a  "View  of 
the  Bosphorous"  and  the  "Grand  Canal 
of  Venice." 

Ziem  was,  above  all,  a  colorist,  a  luminous 
painter  of  brilliant  lights  and  gorgeous  tints, 
which  he  fixed  on  canvas  with  enthusiasm 
and  with  passion.  He  loved  colors.  He 
enjoyed  transparent  glorious  blendings  of 
all  the  vibrations  of  bright,  ethereal  sun- 
shine, and  some  of  his  works  are  a  sym- 
phony of  color.  They  sometimes  touch  on 
extravagance,  and  overwhelm  the  design, 
but  they  are  beautiful  in  their  very  disor- 
der and  glowing  excess.  His  color,  which 
is  really  the  strongest  feature  of  his  art,  has 
grand  and  mellow  splendor.  He  is  a  cap- 
able draughtsman,  but  net  a  strong  one,  as 
his  early  schooling  was  brief  and  incom- 
plete ;  but  in  his  Venetian  views,  painted 
from  the  heart  in  pigments  of  living  fire, 
there  glows  and  flashes  all  the  harmonious 
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magnificence  of  the  south.  His  sunsets 
fiame  with  melodies  of  color.  Where  Rico 
gives  us  the  Venice  of  broad  daylight  and 
morning,  Ziem  and  Iwill  translate  her  early 
mornings  and  nights  into  rvhthmic  notes  of 
color.  M.  Ziem  has  been  much  discussed 
and  decried  by  some :  and  in  later  years 
his  works  were  little  spoken  of  :  but  when 
we  read  of  the  enthusiasm  with  wliich  his 
works  were  received  and  extolled  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  we  are  not  astonished. 
There  is  glory  and  magnificence  in  his 
luminous  touches,  a  golden  realism  in  his 
pictures  of  the  Levant,  the  Bosphorous, 
and,  above  all,  of  \'enice. 

Shortly  after  the  Exhibition  of  R)oo.  ^L 
Loubet,  then  President  of  France,  a  great 
admirer  of  his  paintings,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  artist  was  still  among  the 
living  bv  paying  a  sort  of  ceremonious  visit 
to  bis  atelier  in  the  Rue  Lepic,  up  at  Mont- 
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martre.  It  was  partly,  also,  to  comfort  the 
artist  in  his  advancing  age,  as  he  had  had 
his  first  attack  of  paralj'sis,  which,  after  his 
8oth  year,  almost  completely  disabled  him 
from  work.  He  lingered  on  with  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  but 
bound  to  his  chair,  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak.  He  understood  perfectly  well  any 
conversation  that  was  going  on  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  showed  it,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  find  his  words.  He  was  made  a 
Chevalier  de  Legion  de  I'Honour  in  1857, 
and  Officier  in  1878. 

A  large  collection  of  Ziem's  paintings 
may  be  found  in  the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris ; 
several  of  his  works  entered  the  Louvre  be- 
fore his  death,  with  the  Collection  Chau- 
chard.     I  believe  this  is  the  only  instance 


where    a    living    artist    has    had    his    work 
placed  in  the  Louvre. 

The  "J 'lie  de  J'enise"  (shown  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article)  is  a  typical  work 
of  his  best  manner  and  was  painted  in  1852 
for  the  Salon.  It  shows  the  Doges  Palace 
and  the  Campanile  and  quays  of  Venice  in 
the  background,  under  a  brilliant  sunset 
sky.  In  the  foreground  the  canal  reflects 
the  fishing  boats  with  their  red  sails  and 
fishing  nets  hung  out  to  dry.  A  loaded  gon- 
dola gives  a  touch  of  movement  as  it  leaves 
one  of  the  boats  in  the  distance. 

Regamey,    Guillaume     (French) — "Les 

Cuirassiers." 

A  military  painter  much  less  known  than 
manv  of  his  friends,  but  nevertheless  a  real 


"LA  MORTE- 

By  Albert  Besnard  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The  Luxeinhourg,  Paris 
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■■LA  FEMME  SE  CHAUFFANT-- 
By  Albert  Besnard  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The  Liixemhourg,  Paris 


painter.  He  gives  a  certain  picturesque 
quality  to  his  soldiers ;  the  lowest  seem 
heroic.  This  quality  does  not  show  in  "Les 
Cuirassiers"  as  it  does  in  several  that  are 
owned  by  the  museum  at  Pau,  but  there  is 
a  feeling  of  great  distinction  in  this  work, 
which  is  increased  by  its  color  of  rusty  gold. 
In  this  picture  the  reds  are  oblique  and  if 
you  look  you  will  see  that  the  reds  of  the 
Cottet   next   to   it   are   horizoi;tal   and   hold 


your  attention  much  longer  than  the  oblique. 
This  question  of  distinction  of  color  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  enjoyment 
and  ultimate  success  of  a  painting  than  the 
public  in  general  realizes.  Look  about  you. 
and  see  why  there  is  something  lacking  in 
feeling  in  the  beautiful  "La  Verite"  of 
Lefebvre  and  "La  Jeunesse  et  I'amour"  of 
Bouguereau.  Surely  they  are  not  faulty  in 
largeness   of  design,   decorative  beauty  or 
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living  force.  \A'hat  is  it  then 
that  causes  us  to  turn  awa}- 
our  eyes  and  force  them  back 
to,  say  the  Cottet?  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  color,  and  noth- 
ing else.  \Mien  we  do  not 
find  a  tint  of  rose  like  the 
color  of  youth,  the  color  of  a 
fair  face  blushing,  there  will 
be  something  lacking.  It  ma\- 
be  an  interest,  in  vibrancy,  ui 
life.  In  other  words,  a  paint- 
ing should  blush  quite  as 
much  as  the  face  of  a  young 
and  comely  boy  or  girl.  Nat- 
urally as  our  eyes  and  our 
views  of  life  and  our  fund  oi 
sentiment  varies,  oiu'  liking 
for  one  sort  of  blush  or  an- 
other varies  from  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  a  blush  to  a  pain- 
fully embarrassing  one.  And 
so  it  is  in  paintings,  but  the 
life,  the  vibrating  quality  and 
joy  given  forth  by  a  painting- 
depend  much  upon  its  blush- 
ing quality. 

Humbert,  F.    (French) — ■'Fin  de  Prome- 
nade." 

The  frontispiece  for  this  chapter  is  a 
splendid  picture  so  far  as  appearance 
goes.  It  attracts,  it  holds  your  attention ; 
people  entering  the  room  are  absorbed  in 
viewing  it.  It  draws  them  to  and  into  it. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  its  quality  of  color 
and  the  superb  use  he  has  made  of  it.  It  is 
a  work  of  the  highest  quality,  complex  in 
its  elements  but  arranged  with  sound  taste 
and  a  firm  will.  His  portraits  are  freely 
and  gracefully  drawn,  cheerful  in  color  and 
broad  in  technique.  A  silvery,  soothing  at- 
mosphere pervades  the  whole  and  gives 
unity  to  the  picture.  The  broken  lights  of 
the  sky  and  lanscape  are  pleasantly  re- 
peated in  the  dress.  This  pretty  child  is 
perfectlv  simple  and  natural,  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  her  surroundings,  dressed,  as  it 


-PORTRAIT  DE   ULLE.   MORTiNO" 

By  Joseph  Granie  (French)     — Courtesy  of   The   Luxemhourg,  Paris 


were,  to  be  a  setting  for  her.  She  has  that 
perfection  of  grace  which  is  bred  of  per- 
fect surroundings  and  one  can  know  quite 
well  without  the  asking  that  she  is  a  nice, 
polite  little  lady.  He  makes  harmony  be- 
tween his  color  and  the  moral  being  of  the 
person  he  paints.  Sometimes  solidity  is  a 
little  lacking. 
Gilbert,    Rene     (French) — "Portrait    de 

Madam  Segond  Weber:' 

This  is  one  of  the  later  portraits  in  the 
Luxembourg  and  is  probably  the  largest 
pastel  there.  In  pose  and  form  and  draw- 
ino-  it  is  very  fine.  The  white  feather  in 
her  hat  gives  to  it  a  note  of  distinction. 
Face  and  form  are  excellent.  In  movement 
it  is  good,  but  everything  is  ruined  by  lack 
of  snap.  Imagine  a  fresh,  handsome  young 
woman  dressed  in  the  reddish  brown  of 
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-LA  NAISSANCE  DE  V£NUS" 
By  Alexandrti  Cahanel  (French) 

rusty    iron  ;    it    is   too    far   away    from    the 
fresh  rose  tint  of  youth. 

Meuniek,    Constant    (French) — "Rctour 

des  Champs." 

This  has  too  much  pink,  too  much  of  the 
blush  we  talked  about  under  Chigot ;  it 
makes  the  picture  too  sweet. 

Herman  Anglada-Camarsa   (Spanish). 

A  beautiful  piece  of  splendid  color;  and 
original  in  vision  :  it  is  not  in  any  way  an 
imitation — an  interpretation.  It  is  well  di- 
vided in  values  and  when  you  go  away  from 
it  far  enough,  all  fits  in  together  very  well. 

Besnard,  Aldert   (French) — "La  Alorte," 
1    "La  fcmmc  sc  chaiiffant." 

Two  Frenchmen  at  about  the  same  time 
jtmiped  into  publicity,  one  Albert  Besnard. 
the  other  Eugene  Carriere.  Xo  two  per- 
sonalities could  have  been  more  different. 
Besnard  loves  light,  joy,  movement,  color, 
the  splendor  of  nature  and  human  luxuries. 
He  plays  with  brilliant  nudes,  budding- 
flowers,  with  wonderful  hair,  with  all  the 
lights  of  the  heavens  and  those  created  by 
man.     Carriere  studied  the  depth  of  shade, 
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— Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris 

the  silences,  the  intimate  circle  of  family 
life ;  he  gave  little  space  in  his  works  to 
outdoors,  abhorred  movement,  restrained 
his  color  and  his  eloquence,  and  his  strength 
came  from  his  sobriety  and  apparent  pov- 
erty. But  there  is  one  point  where  these 
two  contrar\-  natures  entirely  accord.  It  is 
in  the  understanding  of  the  form.  They 
have,  both  of  them,  to  a  rare  degree,  the 
"sense  of  the  model"  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  de- 
termination of  the  volume  of  the  bodies  in 
space,  by  the  clever  calculation  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  light  and  shade.  The  bodies  they 
create  "turn" ;  thev  have  the  fullness  of 
statues. 

I  should  never  have  thought  of  compar- 
ing the  two  men  myself,  but  the  above  is  a 
very  free  translation  of  one  of  M.  Leonce 
Benedite's  clever  comparisons  and  opened 
my  eyes  to  this  point  about  them  both.  Per- 
haps no  two  recent  men  have  been  more  dis- 
cussed than  these  two,  but  now  we  will 
separate  them,  for  surely  there  can  be  no 
other  points  of  similarity  that  would  join 
them  in  our  mind. 

Albert    Besnard    lielonged    to    a    family 
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of  artists.  His  father  was  a  pupil  of 
Ingres  and  his  mother  a  miniature 
painter.  He  studied  under  Cabanel  for 
a  short  time  and  that  reminds  me  that 
the  pupils  of  Cabanel  must  form  an 
army.  He  entered  into  Impressionism  and 
the  plein  air  movements  with  enthusiasm, 
and  soon  emerged  with  a  most  remarkable 
personality.  In  1884  he  startled  the  public 
with  one  of  his  studies  of  two  lights.  It 
was  of  a  lady  in  the  conflicting  golden 
lamplight  and  the  lilac  lights  of  evening. 

"Femme  se  cliaiiffant"  is  a  picture  with 
this  same  problem,  painted  in  1889.  It  is  a 
view  of  an  entirely  nude  figure,  with  her 


UN  COIN  D'OMlSlxK   A    CM'IU 
By  Jean  Benner  (French) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxemhourg,  Paris 


■■PORTRAIT  DB  MADAM  SEGOND    WEBER" 
By  Rene  Gilbert  (French) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris 

draperies  at  her  feet.  She. sits  upon  a  fur 
rug,  resting  on  cushions  placed  against  a 
chimney  that  one  does  not  see.  She  holds 
a  cup  to  her  lips  but  stops  a  moment  before 
drinking  to  fix  the  fire  that  throws  bright 
and  pearly  reflections  on  her  body.  It  is 
this  illumination  which  we  have  learned  to 
associate  with  Besnard's  work.  He  sees 
the  color  in  nature  about  objects  with  in- 
tensity ;  he  creates  movement  and  luminos- 
ity and  makes  objects  in  the  flare  of  the  sun 
blaze  with  light. 

An  altogether  different  subject  is  the 
hauntingly  powerful  and  tragic  "Mortc" 
The  composition  is  dignified  and  restful. 

In  the  presence  of  work  by  Besnard  the 
work  of  the  average  painter  passes  almost 
unseen.  One  can  imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen to  a  Cazin,  an  Iwill  or  even  a  Corot  if 
hung  near  his  impudent  colors.     That  is  a 
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risk  that  is  run  in  sending  pictures  to  the 
Salon,  for  example,  where  thousands  of 
pictures  hang  on  miles  of  wall  space  in  two, 
often  three  rows.  Imagine,  how  bewildered 
this  kaleidoscopic  hodge-podge  would  leave 
your  mind ;  how  untrue  your  sense  of  color 
would  become ;  how  almost  impossible  it 
would  be  to  even  see  the  pictures  that  come 
under  the  heading  of  "charming,"  "tender," 
etc. 

An  artist  paints  for  the  Salon  or  other 
great  exihibitions  with  this  killing  by  con- 
trast in  mind,  and  often  it  happens  that  the 
pictures  seen  by  the  public  have  lost  much 
of  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  the  usual 
work  of  the  painter. 

Besnard  has  had  a  struggle  not  only 
against  the  opposition  of  the  public,  but  for 
years  he  had  to  defend  his  opinions  against 
the  prejudices  of  his  fellow  painters.  He 
has  maintained  his  views  with  great  valor 
and  some  of  his  early  errors  finally  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  his  talent.  An  artist 
thorough  in  training,  an  exact  and  firm 
draughtsman,  a  delicate  and  powerful  col- 
orist,  he  has  gained  for  himself  a  position 
to  be  envied.  He  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
order,  but  not  a  supreme  master.  His  dec- 
orations are  probably  his  best  work. 

He  is  a  Member  of  the  Societe  Nouvelle, 
the  strongest  society  among  the  many  that 
exhibit  during  the  season  in  Paris.  Every 
member  is  a  man  of  talent.  Many  of  the 
names  we  have  grown  familiar  with  are 
members  of  this  Nouvelle  Societe — Sargent, 
Gay  and  Alexander  (Americans)  ;  Morrice 
(Canadian)  ;  Carriere,  Besnard,  Cottet,  Me- 
nard, H-enri  Martin,  La  Touche,  Lucien 
Simon,  Aman-Jean,  Rodin,  Troubetzkoy, 
etc.  The  Luxembourg  undoubtedly  owns 
pictures  from  each  of  these  men,  but 
space  is  so  limited  in  the  present  gallery 
that  there  is  practically  no  room  to  grow 
until  they  move  to  their  new  quar- 
ters. Everyone  so  loves  this  little  see- 
able  gallery  that  the  day  of  moving  will 
not  be  one  of  unalloyed  joy.  The  Petit 
Palais  is  really  the  Gallery  where  modern 
art  has  or  will  have  its  greatest  chance  to 


expand,  so  M.  Henri  Lepauze,  the  Director, 
tells  me.  They  rightly  call  these  great 
museums  "the  great  nurseries  of  painting" 
of  our  time. 

Some  of  Besnard's  critics  claim  that  al- 
though he  has  the  good  merit  of  impudence 
and  is  not  a  neutral  spirit  trenched  behind 
indifference  and  irony,  still  he  dares  with 
difficulty.  They  feel  a  secret  discord,  a  flut- 
tering of  the  will.  To  them  he  seems  to  ad- 
vance and  recede,  without  a  well-fixed  rule, 
not  seeing  clearly  himself;  not  assured  in 
his  audacities.  They  say  he  is  like  an  en- 
thusiast who  shouts  in  the  midst  of  soft 
voices  and  then  blushes.  His  lyrism  is 
neither  disturbing  nor  tranquil,  now  one, 
now  the  other,  excessive,  then  timid,  tossed 
about  from  the  simple  and  cordial  to  the 
eccentric.  He  is  a  prolific  painter  and  he 
still  may  grow  less  "impudent"  and  then 
please — nobody.     The  critics  scold  because 


LE  BENEDICITf: 

By  Walter  Gay  (American) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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By  Walter  (lay  (American) 
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a  man  follows  along  in  line  with  others : 
then  they  scold  when  he  sidesteps.  "What 
is  the  poor  painter  to  do  ?"' 

"Port  d'Alger"  has  an  over-supplv  of 
color,  especially  pink,  a  color  nature  uses 
sparingly. 

La    Touche,    Gaston     (French)  —  "L.cs 

Cygnes." 

All  his  very  early  days  were  spent  at  St. 
Cloud,  where  he  still  has  his  studio.  How 
much  of  an  impression  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  X'ersailles  made  upon  his  mind 
shows  very  plainly  in  his  later  works,  where 
the  feeling  of  both  places  is  constantly  con- 
fronting us.  It  grows  monotonous  telling 
the  story  of  difficulties  overcome,  but  his 
varies  a  little  from  the  usual,  in  that  he  had 
his  own  way  early. 

His  parents  violently  opposed  his  paint- 
ing. He  violently  opposed  all  their  plans, 
so  things  came  to  a  deadlock  and  he  stayed 
home,  earning  two  francs  a  week  by  keep- 
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ing  busy  about  the  house  and  garden.  With 
a  half  smile  and  twinkling  eyes  he  said  to 

M. one  day  :    "My  dear,  good  parents  ! 

Everything  was  against  them.  By  living  in 
the  kitchen  I  was  seized  with  admiration 
for  the  beauties  of  the  still-life  around,  the 
gleaming  copper  pans,  the  earthenware 
browned  by  the  fire,  the  play  of  light  on  all 
these  inanimate  objects.  I  kept  on  painting- 
all  the  same,  with  hairless  brushes  on  stray 
bits  of  wood  and  old  box-lids ;  and  those 
who  knew  the  familv  kitchen  at  that  time 
will  rememlier  the  walls  covered  with  my 
studies  of  saucepans,  skinned  rabbits,  cab- 
bages and  every  conceivable  thing." 

At  one  time  he  was  intensely  keen  for  all 
things  real,  and  all  imaginative  things  in 
pictures  were  criminal.  "Nothing  counted 
save  that  which  was  due  to  direct  observa- 
tion of  nature  itself  :  work  done  from  the 
model,"  and  at  this  time  he  treated  every- 
thing with  the  fiercest  realism,  but  gradu- 
alh  his  ideas  changed  until  he  came  into  his 
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present  manner.  One  feels  the  dazzle  of  his 
pictures  physically,  so  as  to  be  almost  un- 
happy before  them.  A  pitiless  splendor,  not 
without  charm,  all  the  shades  of  the  prism 
with  the  violence  of  the  rose  window  of  a 
cathedral  pierced  by  the  rays  of  broad  sun- 
light— an  extraordinary  colorist. 

Most  of  his  pictures  are  problems  of 
light,  in  the  play  and  counterplay  of  re- 
flections. His  works  give  the  feeling  of  an 
extremely  nervous,  excitable,  impression- 
able man,  but  withal  a  man  of  taste,  deli- 
cacy and  refinement. 

He  is  found  fault  with  because  of  his  fa- 
cility for  one  thing.  Those  who  demand  a 
firm  foundation  to  start  with  say  he  has 
never  had  any  instruction,  that  his  designs 
are  not  sufficiently  precise  or  strong  enough 
for  easel  pictures,  but  suffice  for  his  fan- 


tastic genre;  that  he  shocks  in  his  large 
works,  which  are  peopled  with  nudes  treat- 
ed with  a  sovereign  tlisdain  for  form  and  a 
rudimentary  sense  of  relief.  They  charm 
his  imagination  and  temperament  and  lead 
him  beyond  all  bounds ;  that  between  his 
talents  and  his  aspirations  the  step  is  too 
great.  La  Touche's  art  is  particularly  a 
matter  of  taste.  Everyone  admits  that  he 
is  a  born  colorist ;  that  he  knows  marvelous- 
ly  well  the  use  of  his  materials.  Water 
colors  he  uses  so  personally  that  no  one  has 
been  able  to  imitate  him,  except  occasion- 
ally by  a  happy  accident.  His  pictures  are 
spirited  and  ardent  and  the  decorative  qual- 
ities are  brilliantly  employed.  To  be  han- 
dled roughly  by  the  public  is  better  than  to 
be  ignored. 

"Lcs  Cygncs"  and  "Fete  de  unit"  show 


"JAPONBRIBS" 

By  Walter  Gay  (American} 


-Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris 
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his  manner  very  well.  The 
latter  is  a  scene  of  fireworks 
on  the  water.  Amorous  cou- 
ples in  boats  guided  by  fauns 
glide  past  us.  A  work  filled 
with  light,  air  and  color  seen 
through  La  Touche's  own  in- 
fatuated vision.  It  is  abso- 
lutel)?  personal  in  everything 
and  the  artist  was  so  inter- 
ested with  it  as  a  whole  that 
he  made  himself  a  part  of  it. 
In  other  words,  he  got  into 
the  picture  himself. 
Granie,  Joseph    (French)  — 

"Portrait  de  Mile.  Moreno." 

This  is  a  portrait  of  ]\Illc. 
Marguerite  Moreno  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  a  n  d  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1900. 
Granie  follows  the  lead  of 
the  Germans  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  almost  equals 
them  in  technicjue  and  model- 
ing. It  is  this  which  gives  to 
his  work  a  particular  value. 

C  A  B  A  N  E  L,  A  L  E  .\  A  N  D  R  E 

(French)  —  "La  naissancc 

de  Venus." 

Although  Cabanel  has  been 
dead  more  than  twenty  years, 
his   "Birth  of  Venus"   is  still 
hung  in  the  Luxembourg,  ami 
with  Gerome  and  Bouguereau, 
forms   a  group  of   what   was 
probably  the  best  among  the  modern  classic 
and  traditional  painters.    These  men  add  to 
the  sensation  perceived  by  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  the  uncertain  acquisitions  of  experi- 
ence and  education,  which  have  created  a 
wholly    imaginary   objective   world.      The 
qualities  of  composition  and  technical  per- 
fection,   the    refined    elegance   of    drawing, 
fascinated  them. 

Cabanel  was  enamoured  by  beautiful 
mythological  nudes,  harmonious  lines  and 
the  tender  warmth  of  feminine  flesh. 

"La  Naissance  de  Venus"  was  painted  in 


SOUVENIR   DE  BAYREVTH 

By  Henri  Fantin-La  Tour  (French) 

— Courtesy   of  The  Luxembourg,   Paris 

1863  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces 
of  the  nude  painted  during  the  time  when 
nudes  were  very  much  in  favor.  The  ([ual- 
ity  of  the  color,  the  "blush"  holds  your  at- 
tention. It  is  more  graceful  than  Collins' 
"Floreal."  It  is  superb  in  its  beauty  of  line. 
Beauty  of  line  is  generallv  the  graceful  line 
of  things.  A  horizontal  or  vertical  line  is 
just  a  line,  just  straight.  It  can  be  done 
with  a  ruler.  Grace  in  line  is  suggested  by 
one  of  nature's  movements,  while  a  straight 
horizontal  line  is  not  nature,  but  man's  in- 
vention.    Even  the  horizon  is  not  straight ; 
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Bn  Jules  Bastien-Lepage  (French) 
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it  curves.  Vertical  line,  as  it  goes  up  far 
enough,  curves.  That  is  why  cathedrals 
look  so  much  higher  than  they  are ;  they 
make  things  smaller  as  they  go  up  and  this 
multiplies  the  sense  of  height. 

In  the  "Birth  of  Veims"  the  goddess  i*; 
represented  not  as  arising  from  the  sea, 
but  gently,  slowly  awakening  to  life,  float- 
ing on  a  wave,  with  her  beautiful  blonde 
hair  mingling  with  its  foam.  Five  little 
Loves,  flying  above  in  the  blue  morning  sky, 
announce  her  birth  through  their  conch 
shells.  The  picture  is  full  of  grace  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  much  more  French 
than    Greek   in    feeling",   the   attitude   being- 


conscious  and  the  face  arch  in  expression. 
Her  head,  with  its  long,  fair  hair,  is  full  of 
the  beauty  of  which  Cabanel  was  so  com- 
plete a  master. 

Cabanel's  career  was  a  happy  and  for- 
tunate one.  He  received  all  the  honors 
possible  for  France  to  give.  He  was  given 
walls  at  the  Pantheon  and  Hotel  de  Mile 
to  decorate.  His  portraits  of  women  are 
better  than  those  of  his  men.  He  was  a 
gentle,  sympathetic  man  and  had  the  gift 
of  translating  feminine  character  with  all 
its  natural  grace  and  distinction.  Perhaps 
his  most  admired  portrait  is  that  of  the 
Duchesse   de   \'allombrosa   and   the   simple 
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and  great  effigies  of  the   founders  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Cabanel's  power  as  a 
teacher  and  the  love  his  gentle  nature  in- 
spired in  his  scholars,  that  he  for  years  di- 
rected the  most  popular  atelier  of  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  He  taught  without  com- 
pelling his  students  to  imitate  him,  the  se- 
cret of  his  success.  Bastien-Lepage  was 
one  of  his  pupils  and  so  was  Benjamin- 
Constant.  Such  contrasts  of  style  occur 
continually  among  his  pupils,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that  at  a  Salon  late  in  the  last  cen- 
tury no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
were  represented  among  the  exhibitors. 

Benneb,  Je.-\n   (French) — "Un  coin  d' om- 
bre a  Capri." 

The  sky  is  not  in  accord  with  the  land- 
scape. It  belongs  to  another  place,  another 
tnne  of  day.  another  dav,  and  another  kind 


of  weather.  Thi.s  produces  a  double  feeling 
as  you  look  at  the  picture  and  divides  your 
attention.  You  leave  it  and  pass  on  without 
feeling  that  you  have  enjoyed  yourself. 

G/\Y,  Walter  (American) — "Les  Cigarre- 
ras' — ' 'Jap oner ies ' ' — ' 'Le  B cnedicitc. 
Mr.  Gay  has  the  distinction  of  having 
sold  more  pictures  to  France  than  any  other 
stranger.  The  Luxembourg  loaned  its  "Les 
Medaillons"  to  the  Nouville  Societe,  when  it 
had  its  exhibition  in  America  last  winter 
(igii).  Mr.  Gay  was  a  pupil  of  Bonnat, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1879  for  the 
first  time.  For  some  years  he  continued 
painting  genre  and  costume  pictures  with 
great  cleverness,  then  followed  a  period  of 
ugl}'  old  women.  The  pictures  we  are  most 
familiar  with  are  his  interiors.  Like 
Stevens,  his  interiors  will  be  historically  in- 
teresting a  few  years  hence  outside  of  their 


-SAINT   SeBASTIEN- 

By  Theoihile  Ribot  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The   Luxembourg,  Paris 
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'■BACCHUS" 

By  Mile.  Helene  Clementine  Dnfau  (French) 


Coitrtcsij  of   The   Lii.reinUoitrg,  Paris 


Other  qualities.     Whether  he  selects  the  in-  wall,  the  gleam  of  a  chimne}--piece,  the  iri- 

terior  of   a  palace,  a  hut   or  a   church,   he  descent  lights  on  a  china  jar  or  a  Hispano- 

paints   with   a   dainty   precision   that  never  Moorish    plate,    a   commode   by    Boulle    or 

shows   the   cold    minuteness   of    overfinish.  Riesener,  a  Louis  XVI  table ;  the  wainscot- 

His  preference,  however,  seems  to  be  for  a  ing,  the  walls  too,  all  come  in  for  his  keen 

refined,      charmingly      arranged,      modern  observation.     Such  are  the  objects  he  paints 

drawing-room,  where  life  is  not  completely  — still   life — but  a  breath  of  life  is  felt   in 

absent.     He  paints  draperies   rich  in  color  these  inanimate  things,  thanks  to  his  sensi- 

and  rare  in  fabric,  backgrounds  of  the  muf-  tive  perception  of  color.     They  are  inani- 

fled  hues  of   faded  tapestry    and    oriental  mate  things  and  they  speak  to  you  quite  as 

rugs,  vases  with  superb  enamel,  laces,  flow-  the   portrait   of   a   man,    woman    or    child 

ers ;  a  Lancret  in  a  tarnished  frame  on  the  would  speak. 
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His  intimate  atmosphere  bathes  every- 
thing. In  these  interiors  there  is  the  glow 
of  the  joy  of  the  da3's ;  the  books  that  the 
hand  reaches  out  to  take  naturally,  the  vase, 
the  old  clock,  the  well-worn  rug,  take  on  a 
personal  expression.  He  endows  them  with 
a  feeling  of  vitality.  We  feel  as  if  we 
knew  them  and  as  if  they  could  belong  only 
where  he  has  found  them.  The  light  filters 
through  green  blinds,  with  absolute  truth. 
The  quietness  too  attracts  us. 

Mr.  Gay  uses  water  color  also  with  great 
freedom.  He  uses  this  medium  in  the 
painting  of  landscapes  as  well  as  interiors 
and  succeeds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
preserving  his  personality  in  both. 

"Lc  Bencdicitc,"  painted  in  1888,  one  of 
his  pictures,  easily  seen,  easily  understood, 
I  believe  has  been  sent  to  the  Museum  at 
Amiens,  but  many  will  remember,  it.  An 
old  peasant  woman  seated  at  the  table  in 
profile,  before  a  frugal  meal,  her  hands 
folded  in  the  moment's  prayer.  The  soft 
day  light  comes  in  through  windows  cur- 
tained in  white. 

"Les  Cigarreras"  is  an  entirely  different 
subject,  although  still  an  interior,  but  one 
of  Spain.  This  one  is  of  a  vaulted  room, 
with  the  light  thrown  from  the  background 
onto  the  white-washed  walls,  giving  a  very 
clever  touch.  These  blue-black  haired 
girls,  with  the  coquettish  flower  over  the 
ear,  are  rolling  tobacco  between  their 
fingers.  While  working  they  chatter  and  the 
reflections  of  sad  to  gay  thoughts  flitter 
across  their  faces.  The  eye  is  delighted  with 
the  original  harmony  of  the  tones,  and  with 
the  contrast  of  strong  sunshine  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  composition  with  bright  diffused 
light  in  the  other. 

"Japoneries,"  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  in  igii,  is  still  another  of 
these  interiors. 

F.\ntin-La  Tour,  Henri    (French) — "La 

Niiit" — "Souvenier  de  Bayreuth." 

This  artist  had  the  luck  to  be  born  of  an 

artistic  family.     His  father  had  a  good  deal 

of  talent ;  his  mother  was  a  Russian.     He 
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was  another  pupil  of  de  Boisbauclran,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  as  the  teacher  of 
Rodin,  L'hermitte,  Cazin,  and  a  number  of 
other  great  artists.  He  also  studied 
under  Ingres  and  Courbet.  This  trio 
with  the  Louvre  at  his  disposal  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  developed  any- 
thing in  him,  if  it  were  there.  He  made 
a  great  many  copies  at  the  Louvre  and  sold 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world, — includ- 
ing Greece  and  Mexico,  where  perhaps  a 
regular  gold  mine  of  old  masters  (  ?)  will 
appear  one  of  these  days.  He  made  three 
copies  of  Paul  Veronese's  "Marriage  at 
Cana."  One  is  at  the  Belfast  Gallery,  an- 
other in  America  and  the  third  was  in  his 
studio  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  one 
copying  of  this  one  was  interrupted  by  the 
French  and  German  war.  After  the  war 
he  tried  his  own  wings.  He  started  by 
painting  portraits,  then  great  groups  with 
a  dozen  people  in  them ;  one,  "le  Toast,"  he 
later  on  destroyed.  The  interesting  musical 
inspirations  and  "I'Attelier  aux  Batignolles" 
we  have  already  spoken  of.  For  a  rest 
from  the  difficulties  of  these  great  pieces 
where  he  was  confronted  by  all  the  tem- 
peramental equalities  of  these  exceptionally 
temperamental  people,  he  painted  the  most 
marvelous  flower  pieces,  veritable  bouquets. 
His  portraits  are  cold  in  comparison.  He 
is,  I  suppose,  the  flower  painter  par  ex- 
cellence. 

Fantin-Latour's  art  is  fascinating,  it  is 
so  full  of  life,  so  intense,  so  simple  in  tech- 
nique ;  the  delicate  harmonies  are  filled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  poetry.  During  his  life- 
time he  received  honors,  a  great  many  of 
them,  but  not  the  highest ;  a  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  London  was  perhaps 
the  most  unusual.  It  is  said  that  he  him- 
self felt  sufficiently  satisfied  if  his  still  life 
pictures  were  compared'  with  those  of  Char- 
din,  whom  he  had  copied  and  greatly  ad- 
mired. When  he  painted  three  peaches 
placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  to  be  told  that  'Tt  is  more  beautiful 
than  Chardin."  was  all  sufficient  for  him. 
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-LA   FAMILLB- 

By  Eugene  Carriere  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The   Lnxenihouro.  Paris 


In  "La  Nuit"  Mantin-Latour  has  selected 
the  colors  of  the  sky,  the  colors  far  away 
from  and  up  above  the  earth.  Lilac  pink 
and  a  suspected  yellow  here  form  the  tone 
of  his  palette.  Thev  are  the  colors  of  the 
far  away  heavens.  His  startino-  tone  is 
with  the  blue  in  his  draperies.  The  figure 
is  that  of  a  lilac  pink  and  is  of  a  superb 
and  haunting  qualit\ . 

Fantin  expressed  himself  in  pastel,  oil. 
in  any  material  that  expressed  what  he 
wished  to  say  at  the  moment.  The  means 
employed  by  the  artist  to  gain  that  end  be- 
ing of  secondary  importance,  just  as  the 
prose  of  a  great  poet  will  not  allow  any  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  poet  who  writes.  The 
form  may  be  different,  that  is  all. 

There  was  never  a  man  more  anxious 
than  he  to  make  the  most  of  his  life  and  to 
fill  each  hour  with  its  allotted  work.  He 
worked  steadily  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  His  meetings  with  his  hosts  of 
friends  and  his  passionate  enjoyment  of 
music  all  had  their  regulated  hours.  He 
was  adored  l)y  the  people  around  his  coun- 
try estate. 


Bastien-   Lep.\ge,   Jules    (French) — "Les 

Foins." 

At  the  moment  when  Impressionism  was 
most  keenly  discussed  and  gaining  ground 
little  by  little,  many  fearing  to  adopt  it  en- 
tirely, but  seeing  good  in  parts  of  it,  found 
a  compromise  in  the  work  of  a  young  artist, 
Bastien-Lepage,  and  up  sprang  the  school 
of  Plein  air.  This  soon  gained  all  the 
French  school  and  most  other  countries  fol- 
lowed. He  was  an  admirer  of  both  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  and  Manet  and  sifted  or  di- 
luted their  genius  to  the  strength  of  weaker 
men  and  so  became  a  head  of  a  "School" 
himself.  It  was  the  picture  "Grand  pere" 
which  caused  a  band  of  young  men  to  pro- 
claim him  Master.  Some  of  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  day  said  "It  is  a  window  opened 
upon  Nature."  This  awakened  a  universal 
evolution  towards  the  analytical  study  of 
light  and  atmosphere. 

But  to  go  back  to  Bastien-Lepage.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  in  all  the 
conventional  learning  of  Cabanal's  atelier, 
where  he  was  a  student,  the  taste  of  the 
rustic  remained  with  him  until  his  death  in 
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1884.  Venetian  aft  did  not  touch  him.  Of 
the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  masters 
of  Florence,  he  understood  nothing. 

He  exercised  great  influence  over  his 
contemporaries,  both  personally  and  by  his 
work.  His  sayings  are  often  quoted : 
"Nothing  is  good  but  truth  :"  "A  man  ought 
to  paint  what  he  knows  and  what  he  loves  ;" 
"Everything  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  por- 
trait, even  a  tree,  a  still  life,"  etc. 

These  sayings  of  artists  are  most  inter- 
esting. I  suppose  in  the  last  year  I  have 
heard  a  hundred  of  Velasque's  sometimes 
quoted,  but  more  often  than  not,  they  are 
as  common  property  now,  for  instance,  as 
some  of  our  good  old  standbys — "The 
good  die  young,"  etc. 

"Les  Foins"  was  painted  three  years 
after  "Grand  Pere"  and  is  a  most  charac- 


teristic work.  It  follows  his  personal  form- 
ula of  naturalism,  which  does  not  forbid 
poesy,  or  exclude  knowledge.  "Les  Foins" 
is  hay  cutting  time,  with  the  dry  weather 
of  hay  making,  which  is  quite  necessary 
for  the  kind  of  soil  painted  by  liastien-Le- 
page.  In  this  country,  however,  dry  weath- 
er is  not  so  necessary,  for  grain  will  dry 
there,  if  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  day  is  warm 
and  hot,  for  on  these  sand  hills  and  dunes 
moisture  will  be  taken  up  almost  instantly 
by  the  soil.  His  work,  while  not  dramatic, 
is  very  effective.  Here  as  elsewhere  by 
choice  his  colors  usually  are  neutral,  his 
effects  personal. 

In  this  picture,  as  in  L'Hermittes'  "La 
pays  des  Moissonneurs."  it  is  the  color  of 
dirt  in  the  clothes  worn  by  the  man  and 
woman  that  gives  the  feeling  of  labor.    The 


"MATERNITfJ" 

By  Eugene  Carrier e  (French) 


-Courtesy  of   The  Luxeniboury.  Paris 
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contrast  between  this  color  and  the  white 
in  the  clouds  intensifies  this  feeling.  The 
fresh-cut  hay  all  over  the  field  when  dry 
will  be  the  color  of  the  woman's  dress ;  in- 
deed, it  is  fast  shading  into  it.  By  select- 
ing- this  color  for  the  dress,  the  artist  has 
intensified  the  feeling  of  hay.  Selection  in 
color  has  been  further  exercised  in  the 
color  of  the  man's  clothes.  The  color  of 
his  pants  and  coat  represents  the  condition 
of  the  soil  when  dry.  The  line  of  green  at 
the  far  edge  adds  a  moist  or  wet  feeling ; 
it  is  where  the  usual  gully  of  water  sepa- 
rates the  fields.  The  selection  of  these 
colors  for  the  clothes  of  the  man  and 
woman  intensifies  the  feeling  of  place, 
wherein  all  colors  approximate  that  of  dry- 
ing hay.     The  color  of  the  w^eeds,  the  earth 


■■CHRIST'' 

By  Eugene  Carriere  (French) 

— Courtesy  of   The   Luxeviboirrg,  Par's 
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itself,  the  stones  and  clothes,  all  help  in 
this.  Where  Fantin-La  Tour  selected  the 
colors  of  the  sky,  Bastien-Lepage  selected 
the  colors  of  the  earth  and  things  near  it. 
Then  the  horizontal  line  across  the  field 
adds  to  its  feeling  of  simplicity,  while  the 
sameness  of  direction  in  which  everything 
points  in  it,  adds  to  it  the  feeling  of  rhythm, 
the  woman  sitting  up  being  the  only  accent 
in  the  whole  scene,  while  the  reflection  cast 
by  the  man's  shirt  and  the  shining  cover  of 
the  bucket  draw  our  eyes  right  across  the 
canvas.  The  color  in  the  woman's  corsage 
and  the  bucket  brace  up  the  color  of  the 
grass  and  hay,  which  otherwise  might  be  a 
little  monotonous. 

A  penetrating  accent  of  realism  gives  a 
very  lively  zest  to  his  figures  even  though 
they  be  of  the  most  ordinary.  Often  it 
happens  that  the  proportions  of  his  canvas, 
where  the  persons  are  placed  at  hazard,  as 
in  a  corner,  give  the  feeling  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  mural  painting.  The  tonality. 
the  intensity  of  observation  of  a  minute  un- 
poetical  kind,  and  the  strong  rendering  are 
equally  striking.  This  dull  and  wide-eyed 
peasant  girl,  seated  on  the  hay  and  staring 
stupidly  at  nothing,  by  the  side  of  her  sleep- 
ing companion,  lingers  long  in  the  memory. 

RiBOT,    Theodule    (French) — "Siiiiit    Sc- 
basticn." 

The  almost  nude  body  of  the  saint  is 
thrown  on  the  ground.  He  is  partly  rest- 
ing on  his  poor  arrow-pierced  arms.  His 
head  is  raised,  his  eyes  closed  and  his 
mouth  painfully  open.  Near  him  two 
women  dressed  in  somber  garments  kneel, 
giving  him  what  aid  they  can.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  a  broken  arrow.  The  leaden 
green  color  of  the  flesh  is  in  strong  relief 
with  the  heavy  shado\ys  of  the  almost  black 
liackground. 

Ribot  naturally  reminds  one  of  the  Span- 
iard Ribot  a  Ribera  in  his  name  and  sub- 
ject, if  nothing  more.  His  training  was 
varied  from  that  of  a  tailor  to  a  contractor. 
His  first  exhibition  at  the  Salon  was  in  rS6i 
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when  he  showed  some  kitchen  scenes. 
These  attracted  attention  to  his  work  and 
they  were  compared  favorably  with  the 
still  life  of  Chardin  by  some  enthusiasts. 
He  was  at  an)'  rate  a  strong-  and  capable 
painter  with  a  rare  mastery  of  execution. 
His  is  a  magic  concentration  of  light  which 
sometimes  he  obtains  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  The  memory  of  Rembrandt  haunts 
his  spirit,  showing  him  to  be  a  colorist  in 
the  sense  of  Dutch  art.  He  attracts  at  the 
first  view ;  he  repeats  himself  too  often ; 
most  of  his  portraits  of  women  are  all 
treated  in  the  same  fashion,  the  color  work 
seldom  varying.  He  is  monotonous  in  color 
and  work. 
DuFAu,      Mlle.      Helene      Clementine 

(French) — "Bacchus." 

Is  one  of  the  younger  artists.  She  did 
not  enter  the  Salon  until  1895  and  I  think 
she  was  at  that  time  still  a  pupil  at  the  Ju- 
lien  Academy.  The  picture  had  so  many 
good  things  about  it  that  she  jumped  into 
prominence  at  once.  There  was  grace  anci 
largeness  of  composition,  solidity  of  form, 
at  once  firm  and  fluid,  lightness  of  brush, 
freshness  and  charm.  This  "Bacchus"  is 
dazzling  and  sweet ;  it  is  very  femi- 
nine but  without  hesitation  or  feeblenes:-. 
It  is  a  dream  of  beauty  fully  realized.  She 
has  placed  these  nudes  in  the  heart  of  na- 
ture ;  the  gleam  of  the  human  skin  is  ten- 
derly caressed  by  fresh  light  amid  the  fo- 
liage and  fruit.  The  landscape  is  beautiful, 
delicately  luminous.  The  newness  of  nature 
mingles  with  a  feeling  of  antiquity.  We 
look  through  a  transparent  fluid,  an  impal- 
pable atmosphere.  One  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers I  have  ever  known  says  Mlle.  Dufau 
is  the  greatest  female  painter  who  has  ever 
lived. 

Here  are  a  few  notes  of  pictures  whose 
color  quality  has  something  about  it  that  I 
have  noticed,  but  have  no  reproductions  of 
the  pictures. 

"La  Veille"  by  A.  Brcannc.  has  an  over- 
supply  of  color. 

"Vieux  coin  de  Marlottc"  bv  7?.  Juste,  has 


SELF  PORTRAIT   OF   CARRICBE 
By  Evgene  Carriere  (French) 

— Courtesy   of  The   Lu.xembourg,    ['.atB 

little,   if   any,   vibrant   color   or  tone ;   it   is 
too  red.     Rather  like  Harpignies. 

"La  Marnc,  Ic  soir"  bv  Bonche,  is  too 
brassy  in  color  to  be  pleasant. 

"L'Angelus"  by  Larousc.  has  the  leadish 
green  quality  of  death. 

"Soir  de  liine  siir  I'oasis"  by  Jean  Adolphe 
Chiidaiit  (French).  Chudant  is  a  painter  of 
the  nocturnes  of  the  desert. 

"Usiiie  a  Rouen"  by  Biuct — the  pink  of 
wine. 

Carriere,    Eugene    (French) — "Materni- 
tc,"  "La  Famille,"  "Christ." 

Eugene  Carriere  was  made  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  French-German  war  and  sent  to 
Dresden  where  he  haunted  the  galleries, 
Rembrandt  especially  interesting  him.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  studied'  under  Cabanel  for 
five  years.  He  married  and  was  forced  by 
poverty  to  use  his  family  as  models.  This 
proved  good  fortune  in  the  end,  for  it  prac- 
tically made  him.  In  the  beginning  Carriere 
started  with  the  real  gift  of  colorist.  He 
came,    bv    chance,   under    the    influence    of 
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some  pastels  by  Fantin-Latour  and  prob- 
ably Henner  also  had  some  influence  upon 
him  ;  at  any  rate,  during  this  time  his  colors 
were  charming,  the  subjects  being  princi- 
pally children.  In  1887  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Devillez,  which  is  fine 
— perhaps  his  best,  for  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Cult  Carriere — for  be  it  un- 
derstood there  was  such  a  cult,  almost  a 
religion,  among  his  admirers.  This  por- 
trait was  painted  in  rich  sober  tones  with 
beautiful  limpid  light  and  shade. 

Little  by  little  his  colors  and  forms 
changed,  becoming  more  and  more  austere, 
possibly  corresponding  with  his  new  moral 
ideal  of  human  philosophy.  His  palette 
finally  lowered  to  black,  brown  and  white. 
He  was  possessed  with  a  desire  to  do  big 
things  in  the  way  of  enveloping  everything 
with  air  and  atmosphere.  Houssaye  said, 
what  Carriere  tried  to  express  in  his  visions 
— "Nothing  is  completely  distinct.  To  fix 
our  ideas  let  us  start  from  the  atmospheric 
air.  Not  alone  does  it  surround  and  bathe 
what  we  call  form,  but  it  penetrates  it,  it 
dissolves  itself  in  it.  Not  alone  is  there 
contiguity,  but  there  is  continuity  of  sub- 
stance between  the  air  and  these  forms  be- 
cause the  oxygen  incorporates  itself  into 
their  matter  and  comes  out  of  it.  Nothing 
in  nature  is  completely  distinct  from  any- 
thing else.  Things  emerging  from  the  at- 
mosphere are  bathed  by  it  and  partly  car- 
ried away." 

He  dwelt  much  upon  this  air  that  plays 
so  great  a  part  in  nature,  saying  that  a 
figure  stands  surrounded  by  atmosphere,  as 
a  fish  is  surrounded  by  water,  only  one  is  a 
substance  less  dense.  "This  atmosphere 
must  be  represented,  must  be  felt  between 
you  and  the  model  and  between  the  model 
and  the  background  ;  therefore  you  cannot 
properly  render  even  a  study  of  the  model 
without  also  painting  the  background."  To 
his  eyes  everything  was  blurred,  indistinct ; 
nothing  was  detached,  so  that  bv  exagger- 
ating this  manner  of  seeing  a  little,  lie  ob- 
tained surprising  efifects.     He  would  hardly 


see  a  figure  standing  before  him  but  would 
catch  sight  of  it,  blurred,  shrouded,  trans- 
figured, lost  and  melting  into  soft  half- 
lights  ;  he  dreamed  it,  or  rather  some  frag- 
ments of  it,  expressive  and  significant  frag- 
ments, no  doubt,  a  face,  or  hands,  or  some 
part  of  the  dress  floating  and  looming 
through  the  hazy  twilight.  He  argued  that 
"The  human  body  was  not  a  cast,  but  a 
piece  of  repousse  work  hammered  out  by 
great  blows  from  within."  He  talked  much 
of  the  bone  formation,  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  the  head  before 
one  could  give  life  to  it.  He  attacked  the 
drawing  by  marking  out  the  prominences, 
the  curves,  the  hollows  and  the  reliefs,  and 
in  that  way  brought  out  the  form  itself  in- 
stead of  trying  to  produce  it  by  a  line, 
which  is  at  best  only  the  indication  of  the 
form.  In  other  words,  he  worked  on  the 
lines  of  the  sculptor.  Some  say  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  that  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  draw,  but  painted  a  mono- 
chrome curtain  of  tone  over  the  whole 
thing. 

One  of  Carriere's  admirers  wrote  his  ex- 
perience in  an  effort  to  copy  one  of  these 
"easily  accomplished  effects."  He  says  it 
was  only  after  patient  hours  spent  in  try- 
ing to  reproduce  in  fac-simile  these  strange, 
elusive  pictures  that  he  grasped  their  tech- 
nical qualities,  their  poetic  intention,  their 
thoughtful  nature  and  could  fully  recognize 
the  difficult  achievement  of  the  artist. 

Like  everything  original,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous style  to  imitate.  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Carriere's  figures  show  great 
strength  of  modeling,  though  the\-  are  en- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  that  makes  them 
most  elusive. 

"La  EainiHe"  and  "Matcrnite."  or  as  it 
is  often  called,  "Goodnight,"  are  pictures 
of  intimate  family  life.  They  are  painted 
in  a  grave  but  at  the  same  time  tender 
manner.  These  two  pictures  have  the  in- 
teriors he  delighted  in.  Sometimes  the  mist 
was  the  result  of  natural  means  purposely 
arranged  by  means  of  the  skillful   control 
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and  exclusion  of  stroni^-  li.i;Iit.  'I'his  gave 
to  his  vision  a  kind  of  transparent  smoke 
from  the  midst  of  which  emerge  beings  of 
great  reality,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
definition  in  their  forms  and  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  features,  generally  expressive  of 
pain. 

In  this  particular  "Materniie"  (I  believe 
the  Luxembourg  owns  three)  a  young 
mother  with  three  children  emerges  from 
the  mist.  She  presses  the  baby  upon  her 
lap  against  her  body,  while  the  other  hand 
reaches  forward  and  clingingly,  with  slen- 
der fingers,  holds  the  little  face  that  meets 
her  kiss.  The  third  child  is  just  leaving  the 
room.  I  feel  sure  she  has  been  kissed 
"Goodnight"  too,  but  just  why  the  mother 
should  look  so  agonized  over  it  all,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  in  this  that  Carriere's  "Ma- 
ternites"  differ  from  the  many  representa- 
tions of  maternal  cares  as  painted  by  most 
artists,  in  that  the  impression  is  neither 
calm  nor  happy.  Carriere's  mother  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  mother  much 
troubled,  careworn  and  harassed,  and  her 
ghastly  face  is  expressive  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Compare  Carriere's  "Malcrnitc"  with 
Israel's  ;  one  is  as  calm  as  the  other  is  trou- 
bled. Nevertheless  it  is  a  haunting  poem 
of  the  mysteries  of  motherhood,  the  ges- 
tures caught  at  the  very  moment. — a  per- 
fect picture  of  mother-love  and  home-life. 
full  of  feeling  without  sentimentality. 
When  Whistler  saw  one  of  Carriere's 
''Maternitcs"  at  the  Salon  he  said,  "Oh, 
here's  that  naughty  man  who  has  been 
smoking  in  the  nursery  again."  .\nd  the 
joke  of  it  is  that  some  see  resemblance  be- 
tween Carriere  and  Whistler. 

Carriere's  "Christ"  is  as  different  from 
most  Christs  as  are  his  mothers  different 
from  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see, — on 
canvas.  Christ  on  the  Cross  inspires  all 
artists ;  it  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
express  profound  sentiment,  pity,  physical 
and  moral  suffering  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  painter  himself  it  allows  him  to 


prove  that  he  can  model  a  beautiful  body 
v\'ith  fine  flesh  color,  and  learnedly  attach 
to  the  body  the  arms  shriveled  by  pain  and 
held  by  the  nails  which  have  pierced  the 
hands.  Then  the  sky  offers  another  chance 
to  exhibit  skill,  for  a  sky  dignified  enough 
for  this  tragedy  must  be  a  passionate,  un- 
happy and  sadly  mournful  one.  Any  one 
or  all  of  these  motives  may  be  in  the  paint- 
er's mind,  but  it  would  seem  that  Carriere 
had  concentrated  in  the  character  of  Christ. 
The  form  and  features  are  barely  defined, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  Man  stands  before  us. 
Of  color,  as  generally  understood,  there  is 
none.  The  mysterious  brown  figure  melts 
into  its  background.  The  pallid  face  and 
hands  are  in  a  strange  and  hazy  glow  ;  his 
figure  gains  solidity ;  the  substance  and 
body  of  the  figure  seem  ])owerfully  pre-, 
sented.  but  we  see  nothing  of  surrounding- 
details  ;  place  is  immaterial ;  the  eye  cen- 
ters on  the  main  figure  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
distract  our  attention  from  the  pathetic  sub- 
ject. Manii'  persons  feel  that  this  Christ 
on  the  Cross  is  one  of  the  most  religious 
paintings  of  the  century ;  that  this  vision 
of  Carriere's  soul  was  conveyed  to  canvas 
with  a  seemingly  unconscious  effort,  that 
it  is  the  outcome  of  assiduous  study  of 
nature  and  contains  a  store  of  observation 
and  feeling ;  that  it  is  a  grand  inspiration, 
rendered  in  paint,  of  what  is  true  and  beau- 
tiful, while  another  can  only  see  in  it  what 
many  critics  grumblingly  say — something 
like  the  following :  "There  is  no  opinion  to 
state  in  this  matter.  If  the  artist  reall\' 
sees  in  this  way  it  is  a  case  similar  to  the 
artists  who  only  see  certain  colors.  There 
is  only  a  difference  between  his  vision  and 
that  of  the  generality  of  men,  and  any  dis- 
cussion is  impossible.  It  is  regrettable  to 
see  a  painter  adopt  a  parti  pris,  which  by  a 
thick  veil  suppresses  all  the  difficulties  of 
design,  of  color  and  of  light."  A  religious 
picture  particularly  is  so  very  dependent  on 
one's  own  self.  Compare  this  with  L'her- 
mittes  or  Von  Udhe's  religious  pictures  and 
make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  its   beauty 
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and  sincerity.  We  all  have  that  privilege, 
remembering  that  a  great  deal  is  allowed  to 
a  style  that  is  distinctly  original.  Carriere 
himself  was  a  man  who  held  faithfully  to 
a  lofty  ideal,  walked  calmly  towards  a  defi- 
nite goal,  but  to  others  he  was  intangible 
and  mysterious  as  life  itself.  His  life  was 
simple  to  the  verge  of  banality,  but  for  him 
it  was  full  to  overflowing  with  interest  be- 
cause it  was  in  touch  with  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  humanity.  He  died  in  1906  after 
suffering  for  a  long  time  bravely  and  sim- 

ply. 

His  influence  has  been  great  and  it  has 
led  to  the  envelopment  of  objects  not  only 
in  painting  but  in  sculpture  and  even  in 
literature.      A    big,    impetuous,    one-sided 


man  is  apt  to  overdo  what  he  attempts  to 
do,  and  we  are  apt  to  look  at  him  with  con- 
tempt. Such  a  man  is  frequently  a  great 
man,  for  he  does  what  he  has  in  mind 
bravely  and  usually  without  profit,  recogni- 
tion or  honor,  and  yet  it  is  done  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  Such  work  is  noble 
and  the  man  who  does  it  is  noble. 

When  you  stand  and  look  at  one  of  Car- 
riere's  works  you  can  think  of  nothing  else 
but  his  new  revelation,  his  new  word  to 
art,  his  message  which  tells  us  that  hereto- 
fore we  have  not  taken  sufficient  note  of 
the  enveloping  ever-present  and  ever-visi- 
ble atmosphere  and  our  mind  is  much  as  it 
is  when  we  stand  before  Niagara  Falls. 
We  can  think  of  nothing  else  at  the  time. 
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By  Jean  Jacques  Heymer  (French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 


The    Study    of    Drawing  — Tone    Values    and 
Harmony— The  Knowledge  of  Technique 


By    CHARLES    LOUIS    BORGMEYER 
(Chapter    VII) 


A  FEW  remarks  tliat  Sir  Poxnter,  P. 
R.  A.,  made  when  distributing 
prizes  to  students  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  last  summer  seem  to  be 
very  apropos  at  this  time  while  we  are  pass- 
ing through  an  epidemic  of  T'ost-impres- 
sionism.  The  president  said  that  "Xo  idea 
more  foolish,  more  preposterous,  more  op- 
posed to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  was  ever  put  forward  than  that 
instruction  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
their  art  would  stilfle  originality,  and  that 
the  more  helpless  and  crude  the  efforts  of 
an  artist  were  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  the 
better  he  was  equipped  for  dis]jla}ing  his 
natural  genius.  That  was  a  theory  which 
was  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  much  which 
was  written  about  a  school  which  ])rofessed 


to  learn  nothin.g.  It  was  so  easy  to 
cover  a  canvas  with  ])aint  if  they  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  did  not  nuich  mat- 
ter if  a  figure  were  out  of  drawing,  if  trou- 
lilesome  details  were  slurred ;  that,  if  the 
difificulties  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  were  shirked, 
it  was  really  unimportant ;  that  very  few 
])eople  knew  how  they  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  there  were  plentv  of  examples  of 
such  neglect  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of. men. 
who  had  achieved  popular  success.  -If,  jn 
a  landscape,  the  beautiful  forms  of  natur-e. 
the  characteristic  shape  of  mountains,  the 
growth  of  trees,  the  tufted  masses  of  foli- 
age, the  spring  of  the  branches,  the  ele- 
gance of  cloud  form,  all  the  wealth  of  de- 
tail which  made  nature  lovable  and  beauti- 
ful, were  represented  ])\-  coarse  and  mean- 
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"L'IDYLLE"  — Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 

By  Jean  Jacques  Henner  (French) 


ingless  smears  of  paint,  such  as  were  ofven 
seen  m  exhibitions — what  matter"  Were 
there  not  vahies  to  fall  back  upon — a  fa- 
mous word  to  conjure  with,  for  it  was  of 
delightfully  indefinite  meaning?  Or  if  the 
head  of  their  Madonna  or  their  Venus 
were  out  of  drawing,  badly  painted,  devoid 
of  character,  beauty  or  expression,  they 
had  only  to  explain  that  the  tone  of  the 
head  against  the  sky  or  background  was  so 
subtly  observed  that  the  rest  did  not  mat- 
ter. 

"No  words  have  been  more  abused  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  real  place 
in  painting  of  values  and  tone,  who  have 
learned  them  as  catchwords,  and  who  talk 
about  them  as  if  they  were  the  onlv  things 
to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  not  to  study  tone  and 
values ;   they   were   of   the   highest   impor- 


tance. It  was  that  the  study  of 
them,  when  they  really  were 
studied,  was,  with  a  certain 
school,  made  the  excuse  for  not 
studying  anything  else.  The 
tone  of  a  painting  was  not  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  a  pic- 
lure  was  painted ;  it  was  one  of 
the  essentials  which  must  enter 
into  the  composition  of  any  pic- 
ture. It  was  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  an  end  to  itself.  If  their 
values  were  wrong,  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in 
their  picture  was  neglected,  and 
it  could  never  be  a  complete 
work  of  art.  Values  no  more 
make  a  good  picture  than  do 
correct  perspectives." 

A  few  years  ago  the  danger 
was  in  giving  an  undue  place 
to  dexterity,  to  the  love  of  dis- 
l-ilay,  to  a  facile  technique.  The 
danger  now  is  different  and 
more  subtle,  a  danger  arising 
from  the  strange  pretension 
that  education  stifles  genius, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  an 
advantage  to  learn  nothing.  This  opens  up 
such  an  easy  road  to  glory  that  man}'  a 
young  man  or  woman  might  well  be  tempt- 
ed b}'  this  irresponsible  chatter  of  genius 
being  independent  of  study. 

Generall}'  speaking,  artists  talk  about 
feeling  and  sentiment,  rather  than  about 
good  drawing-  or  good  design,  for  thev  say 
a  man  who  talks  about  technique  sees  art 
through  his  fingers,  not  through  his  eyes, 
while  a  genius  sees  things  through  his  eyes 
and  appreciates  with  his  mind.  But  these 
same  artists  have  the  technique  at  their 
command,  and  it  did  not  come  without  hard 
study.  They  know  the  laws  so  well  that 
they  can  break  any  one  of  them  with  im- 
punity and  make  their  pictures  all  the  great- 
er by  so  doing.  They  are  like  the  general 
who,  to  create  disorder  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  must  know  order  in  his  own.     Har- 
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mony,  for  iii.stance,  belongs  in  every  pic- 
ture, and  although  it  is  a  compromise  it  is 
a  useful  quality.  Common  sense  would  tell 
one  that  in  a  picture  of  war,  the  scene 
would  be  one  of  violence ;  the  movement 
in  it  would  be  fierce.  There  would  be  very 
little  harmony  in  the  sense  of  quiet,  for 
war  is  not  like  a  scene  with  sleep  in  it, 
where  it  would  be  all  harmony.  Not  to  use 
it  or  to  omit  it  with  skill,  one  must  know 
how  to  get  it  and  be  able  to  play  all  sorts 
of  tricks  with  it ;  those  who  know  the  rules 
of  the  game  can  break  it,  can  leave  it  out 
and  continue  it  later  on,  very  much  as 
Strauss,  Wagner  and  Debussy  do  in  their 
music.  They  stop,  they  break  off,  they  take 
your  breath  away,  and  later  take  up  again 
the  theme  thev  dropped,  but  they  know 
what  they  are.  doing.  Crude  or  extreme  ex- 
amples of  results  arrived  at  b}' 
suggestion  through  knowledge 
of  the  general  rules,  may  show 
how  a  word  might  point  the 
way  that  would  take  years  of 
observation  to  find  for  oneself. 
For  instance,  two  clans  in  Scot- 
land ;  dress  one  in  yellow,  the 
other  in  red,  and  the  very 
clothes  would  be  at  war.  On  a 
quiet,  peaceful  day  in  the  coun- 
try, the  sky  and  land  would  be 
in  accord,  suggesting  peace  and 
harmony.  If  the  sky  and  land 
were  foreign  to  each  other  there 
would  be  too  much  opposition  : 
if  the  land  were  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  sky  it  would 
be  a  pretty  bad  picture  from 
the  peaceful  point  of  view. 
The  accord  of  land  and  sky  can 
give  a  key  to  many  a  landscape. 
The  land  receives  its  moisture 
from  the  sky,  some  days  more, 
some  days  less ;  the  more  it  re- 
ceives the  more  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  sky  and  the  more  the 
scene  as  a  whole  becomes  one. 
In  England  the  land  receives  so 


much  moisture  from  the  sky  that  it  brings 
the  two  very  much  in  accord ;  they  seem  to 
touch,  which  in  Egypt,  where  the  land  is 
dry,  they  are  as  far  away  from  each  other  as 
they  can  get.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  accord  between  the  two,  for 
there  is  always  moisture  in  the  sky.  Between 
the  skies  of  England  and  those  of  Egypt  the 
whole  range  of  sky  can  be  suggested,  and 
the  locality  given  without  writing  it  in  the 
title.  Corot's  skies  are  a  compromise  be- 
tween these  extremes :  they  are  neither  the 
skies  of  England  nor  those  of  Egypt,  but 
of  France. 

In  Holland  the  air,  thick  with  moisture, 
makes  everything  seem  more  flat  than  it 
really  is.  just  as  in  a  moonlight  scene,  un- 
less there  is  a   strong   contrast,   the  artist 
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Constant,      Benjamin      (French) — "Lcs 

Derniers  Rebel  lcs." 

Benjamin    Constant   came    from    one    of 
the   old   families   of   France.     He,   like   so 


sees  it  as  thons^h  it  were  nearly   flat :  the 
scene  does  not  go  back. 

The  laws  of  contrast,  one  thing  in  con- 
trast with  another,  are  interesting,  for  we 
see  everything  in  the  world  by  twos.  Two  many  other  artists,  served  in  the  war  be- 
is  alive ;  three  form  a  gang ;  one  is  a  dead  tween  France  and  Germany  :  but  before  the 
thing.  There  is  no  life  in  one  thing,  but  war  he  was  a  student  of  Cabanel  for  a 
there  is  life  in  two  things.  There  are  al-  short  time.  A  picture  that  he  exhibited  at 
ways  twri  things  you  see.  If  >'ou  use  a  the  Salon  of  1870  caused  more  than  usual 
third  you  weaken  it,  and  lose  force,  for  you  comment.  Most  of  us  have  seen  reproduc- 
get  into  harmonv.     All  things  are  double,      tions   of   it.      It   was   entitled,   "Too   Late." 


one  against  the  other.  This  makes  the 
thing  exist.  The  fact  is  a  great  big  egg 
with  a  flat  wall  behind  it.  The  egg  shape 
is  set  off  liy  the  backgroimd,  which  makes 
it  visible.  An  Araliian  steed,  the  finest 
breed  of  the  horse  family,  in  contrast  with 
the  poorest  hack  horse,  gives  the  relation 
things  have  with  one  another  of  the  same 
familv.  This  gives  a  second  degree  of 
contrast,  or  refinement  of  contrast. 

In  contrasting  a  lion  with  a  lamb  we 
get  force,  because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
contrast.  An  oak  tree  does  not  look  like  a 
willow  tree,  nor  does  a  cabbage  look  like  a 
lily.  Through  the  ver\-  ridiculousness  of 
these  comparisons  we  get  exaggerated 
force 

There  are  himdreds  of  these  truths 
taught  to  the  student  as  he  learns  the  me- 
chanical side  of  his  work,  truths  he  would 
find  out  for  himself  in  all  lil-:eli!iO(i(l,  Init  a! 
what  expense  of  time  that  might  be  em- 
ployed to  Ijetter  advantage ! 

Whether  actually  knowing  how  to  draw 
and  paint  adds  to  one's  ]:)leasure  while  see- 
ing pictures,  is  open  to  question.  It  natur- 
ally gives  one  a  greater  apjireciation  of  the 
difficulties  the  artist  has  overcome,  but  one 
would  see  the  manner  rather  than  the  re- 
sult. It  would  be  more  difficult  to  enter 
into  the  other  artist's  spirit  and  see  \\ith 
his  eyes  if  we  were  inwardh-  thinking.  "/ 
would  have  painted  it  so  and  so,"  or,  "How 
did-  lie  get  that  blue?"  So  jiossibh'  being 
just-  ^iQrdinary  folks"  has  its  advantages, 
for;  haippier  than  he,  we  need  only  enjov 
what 'he  has  to  study  to  place  before  us. 
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On  a  miserable  pallet  in  a  wretched  garret 
a  poet  lay  dead  amid  the  torn  productions 


■■PORTRAIT  OF  MLLE.  Lr 

By  Jean  Jacques  Henner  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Lu.rcnibour!;/.  Paris 
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-MARTYRDOM    OF    THE   NAZARENE" 
By  Jean  Jacques  Henner  (French) 

— Cottrtesi/  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 


of  his  wasted  life.  Over  the  housetops  the 
kixury,  weahh  and  glory  of  Paris  sent 
their  incense  to  the  skies  from  ten  thousand 
palaces,  and  tardy  Fame  climbed  the  garret 
stairs  to  carry  her  dead  votary  off  to  share 
them,  only  to  find  that  her  yisit  had  been 
too  long  postponed. 

The  gay  city,  which  never  fails  to  ap- 
preciate an  allegory,  even  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, took  this  one  up  and  made  the  young 
artist  famous.  A  chance  visit  to  Spain, 
where  he  \\;!s  influenced  by  a  meeting  with 
Fortuny,  left  him  captive  to  the  seductions 


and  nature  of  the  semitropical 
country.  Going  with  an  embas- 
sy to  Alorocco,  to  see  the  Sul- 
tan, finished  him  completely, 
and  he  became  so  thorough  an 
Orientalist  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  unable  to  paint 
anything  else.  To  refute  this, 
he  painted  a  series  of  histor- 
ical compositions  Cjuite  equal 
in  technique  and  power  to  his 
oriental  pictures.  Flis  por- 
traits became  well  known  in 
England  and  America.  He 
came  here  at  least  twice,  leav- 
ing many  examples  each  time. 
The  Luxembourg  owns  two 
portraits,  one  of  his  son,  the 
other  of  his  aunt,  and  they 
are  fine  examples  of  the  best 
of  his  portraiture  work.  He 
also  painted  a  number  of 
large  decorations,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  for  example. 

lUit  it  is  by  his  luminous 
delineation  of  Oriental  sub- 
jects that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. As  a  rule  he  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  splendor  of 
Islam,  the  gold  and  silver 
trappings  of  the  thorough- 
breds, the  gorgeous  silks  and 
satins,  the  waving  plumes  of 
the  headdresses ;  the  pomp, 
which  in  the  old  days,  at 
least,  attended  all  ceremonies,  is  not  what 
he  recalls  to  our  minds.  The  Lux- 
embourg picture,  "Lcs  Deniiers  Rcbelles." 
is  typical  of  his  work.  The  Sultan,  dressed 
in  white,  sits  upon  his  gra\'  horse,  with  the 
imperial  parasol  over  his  head.  He  and  his 
officers  and  standard  bearers  are  looking 
toward  the  right  at  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  stretched  in  a  rigid  row  on  the 
sand.  At  the  left  in  the  foreground  is  a 
grou.p  of  seated  women,  under  the  guard 
of  a  soldier.  Further  back,  on  the  same 
side,  two  camels,  one  with  the  dead  body 
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■■LA  JUSTICE  DU  CHERIF" 
By  Beiijainin  Constavt  (French) 

of  a  negro  thrown  across  it,  and  bloody 
heads  hanging  at  the  side.  The  ramparts, 
with  their  great  opening,  form  a  mass  of 
pink  against  the  tender  bhie  sky ;  along 
their  length  stands  the  white  Hne  of 
Moroccan  soldiers.  A  few  prancing  horses- 
are  in  the  center  of  the  group. 


— Coitrtesy  of  The  Litxonhoiiry.  Paris 

"Lcs  Dcrnicrs  Rebcllcs"  is  typical  of  his 
attempt  at  the  dramatic,  but  the  most  shal- 
low student  of  the  dramatic  must  feel  some- 
thing missing,  the  something  that  would 
stop  him  short  before  the  picture  and  hold 
his  attention.  In  such  a  subject,  the  grim- 
ness  of  a  wholesale  execution,  one  would 


■'LES  DERNIERES  REBELLES" 
By  Benjamin  Constant  (French) 


-Com  tcfsir  nj   Tin-  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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•PORTRAIT   DE   MADAME   X." 
By  Benjamin   Coiista)tt  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Liixeinhonrp,  Paris 


naturally  look  for  freiiz\-  and  excitement 
not  necessarily  shown  in  the  movement  or 
the  gesticulations  of  the  people,  for  they 
are  soldiers,  but  in  the  feeling-  that  Ben- 
jamin Constant  ought  to  have  felt  himself 
and  have  passed  on  to  us.  As  it  is,  we  can 
look  at  the  picture  without  wondering 
when  blood  will  again  flow  and  without 
hearing  a  murmur  of  an  articulate  expres- 


consequ'Cntl)'  the  picture  fails 
to  hold  us.  It  does  not  impose 
itself  upon  us.  Then  again 
there  is  nothing  of  Oriental 
richness  of  color,  nor  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  it  is,  out- 
side of  its  high  technical  qual- 
ities, quite  an  ordinary  paint- 
ing. 

Friant,  Emili£  (French)  — 
"La  Toussaiiit." 
This  picture  could  have  de- 
livered its  message  just  as 
well  had  it  been  a  third  of  its 
size,  but  F'riant  painted  it  for 
the  Salon  of  i8S8  and  possi- 
bly was  possessed  by  the  fear 
of  being  lost  in  the  mass.  The 
pictorial  t|ualities  are  enor- 
mous. There  is  a  strong  lit- 
eral reproduction  of  things, 
not  a  detail  of  tlreir  construc- 
tion escapes  him  ;  he  indicates 
them  with  a  clever  sense  of 
relief,  with  care  for  detail 
which  in  a  little  picture  would 
be  marvelous,  but  which 
tends  to  deceive  the  e>e  in  a 
Modelled  conscientiously,  the 
figures  have  a  personal  accent  \\hich  gives 
them  almost  to  excess  the  gift  of  life.  But 
the  art  of  elimination,  sacrifice,  or  selection 
is  at  fault.  F'riant  has  shown  more  ob- 
servation than  imagination,  and  considering 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  so 
great  an  artistic  effect  as  its  popularity 
warrants.    We  have  seen  smaller  works  bv 


larye    one. 


sion  of  excitement.     There  is  in  this  pic-      the  same  artist  which  we  liked  better. 


ture  a  certain  fastidious  taste.  It  is  theat- 
rical, academic.  Possiblv  there  is  the  East's 
indifiference  to  time  and  eternity,  but  that 
I  do  not  feel.  In  looking  at  it,  I  miss  the 
movement  and  barbaric  grace.  Fie  has 
painted  wnth  accuracy  the  solemn  character 
of  each  individual,  but  it  is  not  freelv  paint- 


The  subject  is  readily  comprehended  by 
an  eye  of  ordinarv  cultiu-e.  It  is  .All  Saints 
Day.  At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,  crowds 
of  visitors  have  come  to  decorate  the  graves 
of  their  loved  ones.  \\^alking  along  the 
wall  of  the  cemetery  is  a  group  made  up  of 
several  women  in  heavv  mourning,   carrv- 


ed.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  ing  bouquets  or  pots  of  chrysanthemums : 
surely  we  may  at  least  look  for  strong  a  man  with  an  umbrella  imder  his  arm.  and 
dramatic  quality,  but  here  it   is  weak  and       -i  \oung  girl  who  steps  forward  to  give  a 
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copper  coin  to  an  old  blind  beggar  sittmg 
agamst  the  post  of  the  cemetery  gate.  The 
scene  has  been  made  common  b_\-  the  many 
pictures  painted  of  it,  but  his  beggar  is  a 
king-  among-  beggars,  as  he  sits  leaning 
against  the  pillar  of  the  cemetery  gate,  his 
knees  covered  with  a  striped  blanket,  his 
feet  in  sabots,  a  placard  on  his  breast.  Not 
a  dirtv,  vermin-covered  beggar,  but  a  som- 
ber poem  of  misery,  is  this.  Our  pity  goes 
out  to  this  blind  man  whose  soul  is  so  sim- 
ply, \\-ithout  exaggeration,  without  aiming 
at  the  eas\-  effect,  shown  to  us.  He  is  as 
resigned  and  stupid  in  his  unhappiness  as 
a  beast  of  burden  habituated  to  the  cuts  of 
the  whip.  It  is  this  passive  suft'ering  which 
seizes  us  and  gives  the  greatest  value  to  the 
picture.  It  is  an  admirable  bit  of  painting, 
painted  with  truth  of  expres- 
sion and  accurate  study,  com- 
bined  with  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  an  unerring  hand. 
Faivre,  Abel  (  French ) — "Pov- 

trait  de  Femme." 

A  delightful  painter,  of  dim- 
pled, innocent-looking  children 
and  women,  who  fully  ex- 
presses their  amiability.  His 
palette  is  one  of  local  charm  by 
association.  This  lady  with  a 
fan  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
this  for  all  his  tones  are  taken 
from  woolen  yarns.  He  did  not 
paint  from  the  color  of  the 
tubes,  but  after  colors  he  made 
from  local  objects,  principall}' 
the  material  of  her  dress. 

D  E  S  V  A  L  L  I  E  R  E  S,       GeOR(.ES 

(French) — "Portrait    dc   la 

mere  de  I'aiiteiir." 

Desvallieres  is  an  accom- 
plished artist,  Ijut  a  lack  of  true 
spantaneity  makes  itself  inde- 
finably felt,  and  a  little  mars 
one's  enjoyment  of  this  thor- 
oughly good  portrait.  The  red 
in  the  chair  throws  this  other- 
wise splendid  portrait  out  of 
harmony.      Unfortunately     the 


chair,  or  rather  its  red,  is  bad,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  parts  of  this  picture. 

Imitation,  and  there  may  be  good  and 
bad  imitation,  is  not  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  interpretation  is,  although  here,  too, 
there  may  be  good  and  bad  interpretation ; 
the  velvet  of  the  seat  in  the  chair,  as  velvet 
and  as  a  bit  of  imitation,  could  not  be  bet- 
ter, but  its  very  goodness  makes  it  bad,  as 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  otherwise  natural 
work. 

Landelle,  Charles   (French) — "Lc  pres- 

sentiment  de  la  Vierge." 

The  Virgin,  dressed  in  a  red  robe,  half 
covered  by  a  blue  cloak,  sits  holding-  against 
her  the  little  Jesus,  while  St.  John,  dressed 
in  a  sheep's  skin,  is  on  his  knees,  holding 


■'PORTRAIT  DE  JEUNE   ROMME" 
By  Benjamin   Constant  (French) 

— Cowtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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''PORTRAIT  DE  FEMME" 

By  Abel  Faivre  (Frevrh) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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"PORTRAIT  DE  LA  MERE  L'AUTERE" 
By  Georges  Desvallieres  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Liixenihoiirg,  Paris 

a  cross.  In  the  background  at  each  side, 
kneehng  in  the  shade  are  two  angels,  one 
holding  the  chalice,  the  other  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

This  picture  was  painted  over  fifty  years 
ago  and  like  Desvallieres'  red  velvet  chair 
cover,  is  altogether  too  good.  Landelle  is 
an  example  of  a  class  of  painters  who  try  to 
produce  good  pictures  by  imitation,  imitat- 
ing, copying  nature,  not  interpreting  it. 
Look  at  this  sheep  skin ;  it  is  altogether  too 
good.  Of  what  use  to  waste  one's  time  try- 
ing to  carefully  and  conscientioush-  repro- 
duce the  skin,  thread  by  thread,  or  hair  liy 
hair?  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety  Lan- 
delle was  still  faithful  to  his  imitations. 
MoROT,  AiME   (French) — "Re.coiiz'illc." 

Naturally  the  war  of  1870  gave  an  im- 
petus to  military  painting  in  France.  Meis- 
sonier  continued  to  paint  his  accurate  rep- 
resentations of  the  past,  but  Detaille,  de 
Neuville  and  Aime  Morot  developed  along 
different  lines.  It  is  possible  that  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  us  in  the  way  of  great 
art ;  this  "Reaonville"  and  pictures  like  it 
are  interesting,  in  that,  men  who  have  this 
peculiar  peck  touch  or  brush  mark  rarely 


convey  any  great  or  new  thing  in  art.  All 
their  talent  seems  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  use  their  peculiar 
and  frec|uently  the  same  brush  mark. 

However,  Aime  Morot  has  had  a  bril- 
liant and  rapid  career.  His  enormous  va- 
riety of  subjects,  his  acute  perception  and 
his  intelligence  make  him  a  man  to  take 
notice  of.  His  portrait  of  his  father-in-law 
Gerome,  gives  the  impression  of  the  real 
Gerome,  the  loyal  heart,  the  soul  of  the 
seeker  that  made  men  love  and  respect  him. 
That  of  Hebert  is  most  interesting.  His 
"RezonviUc'  is  full  of  energy  and  move- 
ment. It  is  a  -precise  representation  of 
carnage.  There  runs  through  the  whole 
terrible  scene  a  pulsation  of  human  passion. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  a  passing  vision  of 
cavalry  soldiers  fighting  as  they  gallop 
across  the  battlefield  in  furious  confusion. 
In  the  foreground,  a  group  of  four  or  five 
Prussian  cuirassiers  flying  before  a  charge 
and  turning  to  defend  themselves  against 
two  or  three  French  cuirassiers  mi.xed  up 
among   them.     At   the    right,   coming   over 


-LE  PRESBENTIMENT  DE  LA  VIBRGB" 
By  Charles  Landelle  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Paris 
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■■LA   TOUSSAINT'^ 

By  J^Jiinlc  Frtavt  (P'rr)ich} 

the  brow  of  a  hill,  is  a  squadron  of  French 
cuirassiers  chargino-  with  a  most  realistic 
wheeling-  movement.  At  the  left  in  the 
backgrotmd,  one  sees  between  the  heads  of 
the  I'russian's  horses,  other  h'rench.  cuiras- 
siers. A  French  casque  is  falling  to  the 
ground  at  the  right. 

In  Zola's  "La  Debacle"  (Downfall)  there 
is  a  description  of  this  charge  and  if  )'ou 
wish  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  this  picture  he 
will  put  you  there,  if  anyone  can. 

The  horses  are  worth  studying.  There 
is  one  horse  painted  completely  ;  the  others 
are  bits  of  horses,  heads,  legs  and  even 
tails.  These  altogether  give  the  element  of 
movement,  forming  in  the  spectator's  eye 
an  illusion  of  rushing  horses.  One  would 
think  Mcirot  had  benefited  by  the  wonder- 
ful experiments  made  of  the  movement  of 
horses  by   instantaneous   photography,   but 


— Courtesy  of  The  Litxemhourg,  Paris 

he  made  his  own  experiments  long  before 
tiiese.  using  his  e\'e  as  a  camera.  The  truth 
(.)f  the  matter  is  that  the  e\'e  does  not  see 
the  movements  in  their  instantaneous 
]3hases.  There  must  be  some  compromise 
in  painting  them  between  scientific  accur- 
acy and  popular  vision.  Sporting  prints 
showing  the  horse  with  all  four  hoofs  off 
the  ground,  race  horses  running  so  that 
their  bellies  almost  touch  the  ground,  are 
all  concessions  to  popular  vision.  Morot 
seems  to  choose  either  the  lieginning  or 
the  end  of  the  action,  leaving  out  the  inter- 
mediarv  elements  of  motion.  The  studv  of 
horses  in  art  is  a  most  interesting  one. 
Take  Benozzo  Gozzoli's  white  horses  walk- 
ing up  the  winding  path,  with  stiff"  and 
forced  movement,  following  the  laws  of 
animal  locomotion  without  doubt,  but  evi- 
dently not  studied  from  nature  in  an  ana- 
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tomical  point  of  view.     More  than  one  man 
]ias  had  tr(.)ii1)le  with  his  horses. 

M.\Tiiiiv.    Stei'i-I-Vne    ( French) — "Portrait 
d'un  gravctir." 

This  is  an  unusually  line  example  of  se- 
lection as  well  as  of  fine  art.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  yellow  etching  paper  is  felt 
throughout,  and  through  it  you  feel  the 
black.  Just  look  at  the  engraver's  shirt; 
wh\-  not  have  it  red,  or  white?  No,  that 
would  have  been  so  strong  in  contrast  that 
it  would  have  thrown  the  whole  out  of 
harmony.  The  exquisite  touch  of  that  blue 
shirt  is  a  veritable  selection  of  genius,  and 
then  the  color  of  the  rag  with  which  he 
inks  his  plate— altogether  it's  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  a  clear,  solid,  fresh  picture.  Felicien 
Rops,  the  engraver,  is  looking 
at  a  proof  he  is  about  to  strike 
off.  Here  the  portrait  forms  -> 
real  picture  :  it  opens  a  view  to 
this  man's  existence ;  there  is 
not  only  the  resemblance  but 
the  character  of  the  man  and 
his  surroundings.  The  engraver 
remains  the  workman. 

Matliey  keeps  his  subjects  in 
character.  He  paints  a  work- 
man as  a  workman,  not  a  prince 
in  disguise.  His  duchess  is  not 
a  rich  farmer's  wife.  He  fills 
himself  with  the  local  color.  If 
the  subject  is  a  young  girl  he 
must  fill  himself  with  the  idea 
of  youth  before  commencing. 
It's  the  same  old  story — to 
either  paint  or  look  at  pictures 
one  must  put  oneself  in  the 
other  man's  place. 
B  o  u  D  I  N,  Louis  Eugene 
(French) — "Le  port  de  Bor- 
deaux." 

A  talk  about  Boudin's  work 
will  come  later  under  Impres- 
sionism, but  the  man's  story 
itself  as  told  by  Mr.  Macfall  is 
so  interesting  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  it  in  part. 


"ISoudin  was  born  at  FlonHeur  in  1825 
to  a  bluff  hearty  sailor  fellow,  the  pilot  who 
guided  the  fortunes  of  the  steamboat 
"Francois"  of  Flavre,  and  to  his  wife,  the 
stewardess  aboard  her  husband's  boat. 
Little  Boudin  began  to  earn  the  bread  of 
his  harsh  life  as  cabin  bo)',  seeing  before 
his  fourteenth  year  the  seas  that  lie  be- 
tween France  and  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  At  fourteen  the  boy  yearned  to  be- 
come a  painter,  and  to  be  done  with  sea- 
faring. Luck  was  in  his  wa_\-,  for  the  fath- 
er, weary  of  the  sea,  set  up  a  little  station- 
er\-  shop  on  the  Grand  Ouai  at  Havre,  and 
young  Boudin  became  shop  boy.  The  shop 
boy  taught  himself  painting  on  the  quays 
in  and  out  of  season.     Into  the  shop  strayed 


■■PORTRAIT  DU  PEJNTRE  HEBERT" 

By  Aime  Morot  (Frevch)        — Courtesy  of  The  Luxemhourfi,  Paris 
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By  Stephutie  Mathey  (French) 

a  hard-up  artist  called  TroNon,  then  well 
content  to  sell  a  picture  for  five  dollars. 
He  bought  a  canvas  and  made  friends  with 
the  boy.  Another  down-at-the-heels  fellow, 
called  Millet,  then  near  starving,  and  pes- 
tering the  merchants,  officials,  sailors  and 


— Coxcrtesy  of  lite  Ijuxemhourg,  Paris 

their  sweethearts  to  let  him  paint  their  por- 
traits at  thirty  francs  a  head,  also  befriend- 
ed him.  Courbet  sought  out  the  boy.  Bou~ 
din's  friends  warned  him  that  Corot  at 
fifty  could  not  earn  a  livelihood,  but  to 
naintiu"-    voune    Boudin    would    20.      The 
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town  council  of  Havre  raised  him  a  small 
allowance  and  to  Paris  he  went  on  twent)'- 
five  francs  a  week  for  a  short  time.  The 
money  was  soon  at  an  end.  He  paid  his 
laundress  forty  francs  with  a  picture;  it 
afterwards  brought  four  thousand.  So 
Bondin  knew  the  bitterness  of  penury. 
Driven  home  at  last  he  tried  to  raise  the 
money  to  get  to  Paris  in  1857  by  an  auction 
of  pictures,  tempted  b}-  Claude  Monet  there- 
to, who  promised  him  the  help  of  dealers. 
The  sale  failed.  He  had  settled  in  rooms 
at  the  old  inn  and  farmhouse  on  the  road 
to  Honfleur  called  Saint  Simeon,  and  the 
man  sadly  opened  a  school  of  painting 
there.  That  old  inn  of  Saint  Simeon  was 
to  become  the  home  of  many  French 
artists.  There  for  twenty-five  years 
lodged  from  time  to  time  ^fillet,  Troyon, 
Courbet,  Diaz,  Harpignies,  poor  Jongkind, 
Lepine,  Isabey,  Daubigny,  Alonet,  Cals  and 


others.  However,  lioudin's  academy  was 
no  success,  and  he  moved  twenty  miles  to 
the  coast,  to  Trouville.  Rapidly  his  mas- 
ter}' of  the  seas  and  of  the  heavens  won 
him  the  homage  of  painters.  Courbet  cries, 
"You  alone  understand  the  heavens."  Du- 
mas calls  him  "Master  of  the  skies"  ;  Corot 
dubs  hmi  "king  of  the  heavens." 

But  the  public  would  not  buy,  nor  the 
dealers.  Boudin.  utterly  poor,  married  in 
1864  and  with  a  dot  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  pair  made  their  home  in  a  garret 
up  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs,  in  a  mean  street 
of  Honfleur.  Boudin  fought  starvation 
there  for  four  years ;  then  made  for  Havre, 
but  his  poverty  was  so  acute  that  he  had 
to  lose  an  order  to  decorate  some  panels  for 
a  rich  tradesman  of  the  town,  not  having 
decent  clothes  wherein  to  go  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  winter  saw  him  burning  the 
furniture    for    warmth    and    going-    out    to 


-LB  POET  DE  BORDEAUX  ■ 
By  Louis  E^igene  Boudin  (French) 
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■■LE  JURY  UE  I'EI.XrURE" 
By  Henri  Gervex  (French) 

work  as  a  common  laborer.  Tlie  artists 
called  him  to  Paris,  a  city  he  detested,  only 
to  be  dogged  by  the  ill  kick  of  the  war  of 
1870.  Botidin  made  for  Brussels  and  amidst 
the  swarm  of  refugees  knew  the  bitterest 
poverty.  He  went  out  as  a  laborer  again 
His  wife,  by  good  luck,  interested  a  dealer 
in  his  art  whilst  marketing",  and  the  good 
fellow  enabled  the  artist  to  get  back  to  his 
easel.  At  last,  in  1881,  Boudin's  persistent 
appearance  at  the  Salon  won  him  a  third 
class  medal.  In  1884  he  won  a  second  class, 
which  cleared  him  of  all  future  terrors  of 
rejection  and  made  him  "bars  concours." 
He  had  now  been  selling  his  pictures  slow- 
ly for  some  time,  if  at  poor  prices.  In  188S 
a  hundred  canvases  were  sold  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  for  but  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 
But  the  tide  was  turning.  The  State  bought 
his  large  "Russian  Corvette."  In  t88<)  he 
was  struck  his  bitterest  blow  in  the  loss  of 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxeinhuury.  Pctri^ 

his  wife,  anil  the  gold  medal  was  given  to 
a  heartljroken  man.  In  1896  the  State 
bought  his  "Rade  de  X'illefranche"  and  sent 
him,  by  Puvis  de  Chevannes,  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  But  the  old  artist's 
health  was  broken  bv  long  years  of  want. 
\Vhilst  at  work  on  a  canvas  at  the  chalet 
near  Deauville,  his  native  Normandy,  he 
fell  dead.  A  modest  man,  who  sought  hon- 
ors only  for  his  fellows,  Monet  said  of  him 
"His  advice  has  made  me  what  I  am."_ 

Gervex,  Henri     (French) — "Lc    Jury    dr 

pel  lit  II  re." 

"Le  Jury  de  peiiitiire"  was  painted  in 
1885,  and  is  not  only  a  reunion  of  portraits, 
but  there  can  be  read  into  it  a  little  of  the 
history  of  the  battles  being  fought  at  that 
time  and  a  little  later  among  the  artists, 
de  Neuville  and  Detaille  are  separated  from 
the   others,   having   deserted   their  post   to 
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go  un  the  gallei'}-  wlicrt  they  can  see  the 
Concotirs  Hippiqtie  going  on  in  the  rez-de- 
Chaussee  of  the  Pahiis  de  I'lnchistrie.  Tt  is 
a  curious  event,  a  contest  for  honor,  a  com- 
bat of  influences,  and  Gervex  reveals  him- 
self in  this  work  ahuost  as  much  a  ])ainter 
of  hattles  as  of  portraits. 

Evervone  seems  to  have  a  desire  to  kudw 
artists,  to  recognize  them  at  sight ;  there  is 
an  especial  interest  in  their  iiersonality. 
This  desire  to  see  them  is  so  great  that 
occasionally  some  painter  gratifies  it  en 
masse  as  Gervex  has  done  in  his  "Lc  Jury 


the  pictures  sent  for  the  Sahjn.  The)  are 
feverishly  grou]3ed  in  a  beautiful  disorder, 
h'ew  are  complete  and  hardh  anyone  facing 
us.  The  person  in  the  first  plane,  seated  and 
seen  from  the  back  is  Hector  Leroux. 
Maignan  sits  at  his  left,  with  his  arm  over 
the  back  of  his  chair.  V'ollon  votes  by  rais- 
ing his  umbrella,  the  handle  in  the  air. 
Carolus-Dnran  at  the  left  is  looking  at  the 
picture  and  not  voting.  Rapin,  with  a  light 
overcoat,  votes  with  his  cane  raised :  be- 
tween him  and  Carolus-Dtu"an  one  can  see 
the   heads    of    Husson,    the    lost   profile   of 


(/('  hcinturc:'   This  picture  made  one  of  the      Jules  Lefebvre  and  the  nose  and  mustache 
sensations  of  the  Salon  of  1885.  of   Guillemet.     Back   of   Carolus-Duran,    a 

( )iie  can  l)ut  think  that  such  scenes  as  little  further  away,  stands  Harpignies  look- 
this.  where  the  dramatic,  or  historic  in-  ing  at  a  picture :  at  the  right  and  nearer 
terest  is  mediocre,  would  have 
been  more  in  keeping  had  the 
dimensions  been  less  heroic. 
His  danger  is  of  confounding 
banality  with  simplicity.  He 
is  too  sudden  in  the  telling 
and  too  quick  with  the  result. 
The  picture  does  not  make  a 
permanent  impression. 

It  was  not  a  little  thing  to 
attempt  to  combine  all  these 
portraits  in  one  picture.  It  is 
always  a  dangerous  undertak- 
ing. In  the  old  days  the 
Dutch  masters,  Ravestey, 
IT-anz  Hals,  Rembrandt,  \'an 
der  Heist,  Govert  Flinck. 
owed  their  greatest  successes 
to  their  corporation  pictures, 
and  these  pictures  are  now  the 
gems  of  certain  great  mu- 
seums, but  this  picture  by 
Gervex  has  few  traits  in  com- 
mon with  "The  Banquet"  of 
Van  der  Heist,  or  Rem- 
brandt's "Syndic  of  the  Cloth 
Hall"  or  his  "Anatomy  Les- 
son." Here  the  painter  show^s 
his  colleagues  in  the  fire  of  ac- 
tion.     His   jury    is    working,      -'baticavx  uk  peche  a  Dieppe- 

.  ^  By  Atiguste  Fleming  (French) 

discussing,  judging,  voting  on  —Cow-tesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 
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the  front  stands  Cabanel  looking  at  the 
picture  of  the  nude  twisting  her  hair,  that 
the  jur\'  is  voting  on.  Then  nearer  Vollon 
(the  man  with  raisetl  umbrella)  are  Bou- 
guereau  and  Henner"s  shoulders ;  at  the 
right  of  Vollon,  grouped  in  front  of  a 
frame,  are  Barrias,  Robert-Fleury  and  back 
of  him  again,  to  the  left,  is  part  of  Jean- 
Paul  Laurens  ;  Bonnat  and  Fran(;ais  ( wear- 
ing a  round  felt  hat )  ;  back  of  him,  Duez, 
with  another  umbrella,  one  eye  and  the 
wavy  hair  of  Pille.  At  the  left,  where  two 
attendants  in  blouses  take  notes,  is  a  group 
made  up  of  Vuillefroy,  sitting,  and  Hum- 
bert, Cormon  and  Benjamin-Constant.  In 
the  background  is  Roll,  talking  with  Ger- 
vex  himself,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Ca- 
zin  and  Protais. 


Henner,  Jean  Jacques 
(French)  —  •'L'idylle." 
"Xaiadc."  "Countess  Di- 
ane," "La  Chaste  SH::anne." 
Henner"s  father  was  the 
first  to  appreciate  and  en- 
courage his  son's  talent,  deny- 
ing himself  that  the  boy 
might  study  under  good  mas- 
ters. When  the  father  died, 
he  left  this  duty  to  his  other 
children  and  they  assumed  the 
task,  laboring  and  denying 
themselves  in  turn,  so  that  the 
lirother  of  whom  they  were  so 
proud  might  continue  his 
studies.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  Henner  was  worthy  of 
the  sacrifices  they  made  for 
him,  and  paid  back  what 
he  owed  to  them. 

He  spent  five  years  in  Rome 
as  a  Prix  de  Rome  man  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  a  man- 
ner quite  changed  from  that 
in  which  he  had  painted  his 
historical  pieces  and  portraits, 
such  as  that  of  Abbe  Hugard. 
Much  of  the  delicacy  and 
his  figures  is  due  to  his 
of  the  old  masters.  It  was 
about  this  time,  1865,  that  "La  Chaste 
Suzanne"  (frontispiece  to  this  chapter) 
carried  the  day  for  him  in  Paris. 
It  was  in  this  and  in  "L'idylle''  that  he  first 
showed  the  essential  characteristics  of  his 
talent.  His  interpretation  was  an  idealiza- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure 
into  the  poetr\-  of  art.  1  Icnner  loved  beauty 
more  than  most. 

"La  Chaste  Suzanne"  is  a  large  canvas  of 
a  standing  nude,  an  exquisite  picture  of  vir- 
ginal and  youthful  grace,  pitched  in  a  key 
of  silver}-  shade  and  white  lights,  warmed 
by  a  delicate  glow.  It  is  modelled  firmly, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  supple.  It  shows 
Suzanne  with  one  foot  in  the  water  of  the 
fountain,    while    the    two    old    men    peek 


suavity     ol 
long    studv 
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through   the   foHage  of   tht   huirels  at   the 
left. 

"L'idyllc"  shows  two  nude  women  at  a 
fountain  hidden  in  a  sechided  spot,  one 
stooping  a  little,  listening  to  the  other,  who 
sits  with  her  back  towards  us,  playing  a 
tlnte.  The  two  girls  are  very  natural  in 
form  and  are  also  very  beautiful  and  naive, 
but  in  color  they  lack  that  something  which 
gives  to  them  the  glory  and  splendour  with 
which  some  painters  render  the  human 
flesh.  Severe  in  simplicity,  intense  in  beau- 
ty, and  fawn-like  in  ideal  sentiment,  while 
in  color  they  disappoint.  Look  from  this 
picture  to  Baudry's  "La  Eortiinc"  and  you 
at  once  feel  a  greater  beauty  in  the  lines  of 
the  human  form  with  the  sensation  of  a 
more  luscious,  richer  and  forcible  presenta- 
tion. In  short,  there  is  more  splendour  in 
"La  Eortunc"  especially  in  its  attractive 
color,  than  in  this  "L'idylle." 


Ten  years  after  "L'idylle"  llenner  paint- 
ed the  "Na'idc."  This  is  a  little  pearl,  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  ini- 
jjression  of  grave  suavity  and  profound 
charm  is  shown  in  a  su]jreme  degree  in  this 
little  "Xa'idc"  lying  in  deep  shadows  in  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  a  stream  of  water.  The 
"Na'idc"  and  "L'idyllc"  are  two  of  his  best 
nude  studies. 

(  ither  subjects  he  has  painted,  of  course. 
.\t  the  Luxembourg  is  "Coiintcsse  Diane." 
The  color  makes  this  more  or  less  uninter- 
esting, and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
t}'pical  specimen  of  Henner's  skill.  He 
painted  a  number  of  religious  subjects.  His 
"John  the  Baptist"  is  a  dignified  work  with 
the  added  interest  that  the  head  of  the 
Saint,  shown  on  the  salver,  is  a  masterly 
portrait  of  rme  of  his  friends.  The  Portrait 
d'un  Fretre  is  one  of  his  last  works,  as 
"L'idylle"  and  "Xa'idc"  are  among  his  early 


-LES  HOMMES  DU  SAINT-OFFICE" 
By  Jean  Paul  Laurens  (French) 
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■I/EXCOMMVNICATION  DE  ROBERT  LE  PIEUX' 
Bi/  Jean  Paul  Laurens  (French} 

works.  "The  Portrait  dc  Mile  L"  is  dra- 
matic through  its  color;  hhick  coat,  bkie 
background,  red  spot  of  a  necktie  and  a 
brown   head   and   hat. 

Henner  continued  to  paint  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form  with  youthful  love  even 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
original  of  the  artists  of  his  time  ;  his  man- 
ner was  so  personal  that  it  was  never  neces- 
sary for  him  to  sign  a  picture.  This  very 
fact  left  him  open  to  rather  unfair  criticism. 
He  was  reproached  because  he  so  freciuent- 
ly  jiainted  the  same  head,  standing  out  of 
the  shadow,  whose  attitude  alone  changed, 
or  the  same  ivory  shoulders  on  a  back- 
ground of  red  drapery.  He  had  many  very 
good  precedents  for  doing  this.  For  a 
single  example  take  b'rans  Hals.  One 
would  know  his  pictures  anywhere,  signed 
or  not. 

FLEiiiNG,    AuGUSTE     (French) — "Batcaii.v 
de  peche  a  Dieppe." 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembonrff,  Paris 

A  fishing  boat  with  red  sails,  trailing  its 
small  boat,  throws  its  dark  green  shadows 
on  the  pale  waters.  Xear  the  horizon  are 
other  boats  and  the  smoke  of  a  small  steam- 
er. A  partly  cloudy  sky  with  corners  of 
pale  l.ilue,  gulls  flying  around  the  boat — 
such  are  the  details  of  the  picture.  The 
values  in  the  boat,  with  brown  sails,  are 
too  strong,  which  make  this  work  look  like 
two  etYects,  rather  than  one.  The  contrasts 
existing  between  the  boat,  the  water  and 
the  sky  are  too  strong,  consequently  the 
sails  look  more  like  large  patches  of  holes 
than  sails.  The  sails  are  spread  and  the 
lioats  are  moving,  but  one  does  not  feel  the 
efl'ect  of  the  wind  that  gives  the  impetus  to 
the  boats. 

Aji.\n-Je.\n.     Edmond      (French) — "Por- 
trait de  Jeiine  fille." 

About  1895  among  the  \()ung  artists  who 
jjrotested  the  most  openlv  against  the  anem- 
ic tendencies  of  the  times  was  a  little  .group 
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called  the  ■"llaiKle  Noir."  ,\man-Jean,  Cot- 
tet,  Simon,  Rene  Menard,  Blanche,  and  a 
little  later  Dauchez,  Diihem  and  others, 
made  up  the  hand.  The  oldest  of  these 
}Oun<^-  men  was  Aman-Jean,  a  pupil  of 
Hebert  and  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  These 
two  masters  developed  his  natural  taste  for 
the  poetic  and  we  find  his  first  subjects, 
legends,  fables  and  poetic  historical  events. 
He  applied  this  double  spirit  of  harmony 
and  poetrv  to  bis  portraits  of  Venetian  and 
Parisian  women.  In  them  there  is  a  subtle 
poesie,  an  ingenious  taste.  He  captures 
their  secret  charm  and  stamps  upon  them 
the  essential  grace  of  woman  and  some- 
times something  even  more  precious,  their 
subtle  moods.  He  loves  sentimentall_v  sub- 
dued colors  and  misty  forms,  but  beneath 
this  somewhat  vague  manner  mav  be  found 
a  charm,  tender  and  sincere. 

This  portrait  we  reproduce  was  painted 


in  i8y2  and  has  many  of  the  (|ualitics  we 
have  spoken  of.  She  is  seated  in  profile, 
turned  toward  the  left  in  a  Louis  X\'  white 
enameled  chair.  Her  black  bail-  is  in  a 
loose  knot  at  her  neck.  She  is  dressed  in 
a  pinkish  waist  and  brown  skirt,  a  yellow 
scarf  with  green  fringe  is  negligently 
throw^n  over  her  arm.  A  bouquet  of  violets 
is  at  her  breast.  The  background  is  green- 
ish turquoise  with  scattered  branches  of 
roses. 

L.vuRENS.    Jean-Fauj.     (French)  —  "Lcs 
Jwmiucs  dii  Saint-Office"  "U excommuni- 
cation de  Robert  le  Pieii.r." 
In  1863  the  Government  of  France  took 
a  hand  in  art  matters  and  organized  the 
famous  exposition  of  the  "Refusee''   as  a 
relnike  to  the  intolerance  that  juries  of  the 
expositions  were  showing:  In  the  catalogue 
one     finds     such     names     as     Harpignies. 


'■PESTE   A   ROME" 

By  EUe  Delauiiy  (French} 


-Courtesii  of  The  Luxembourg.  Pari^ 
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Jongkind,  Jean-i'aul  Laurens,  l'"antin-L:i- 
tour,  Legros,  Whistler,  Cazin  and  many 
others  as  surprising.  Tliese  young  men 
were  regarded  with,  the  horror  that  at- 
tached to  the  name  "ReaHst."  Young  Fan- 
tin-Latour  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
them  all.  Later  on,  as  always  ha]5pens, 
some  fell  back  into  the  old  traditions.  Some 
went  still  further  in  the  new  but  Laurens 
seemed  to  take  his  position  between  the  re- 
alists and  idealists.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  passed  through  the  school  of  hard  la- 
bor, going  from  place  to  place  with  a  num- 
ber of  traveling  Italian  painters  decorating 
churches  or  doing  any  odd  jobs  that  came 
their  way.  Then  on  a  lucky  day,  a  man  of 
importance  in  the  art  world  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  him  and  thus  established  his  repu- 
tation. 

Laurens  is  a  most  forceful 
painter,  whose  subjects  ac- 
cord with  French  taste.  The 
very  great  power  of  his  brush 
and  a  certain  harsh  sentiment 
often  make  his  picture  terri- 
ble. He  delights  in  melodra- 
matic horrors  conjured  up 
from  realistic  scenes  of  mur- 
der and  outrage.  Lie  likes 
death  and  ])aints  it  savagely. 
He  has  been  called  the  "Paint- 
er of  Death"  and  in  reading 
over  a  list  of  his  works  one 
can  well  see  the  reason  for 
the  name.  He  has  painted  the 
deaths  of  Christ,  Cato,  Tiberi- 
us, Maximillian,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Laurens  painted  a  series  of 
historical  pictures  character- 
ized by  a  vivid  realization  oi 
their  subjects,  real  resurrec- 
tions of  history.  Men  who 
paint  so-called  subject  or  his- 
torical pictures,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, seem  to  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  dramatic 
side    of    a    historical    or 


literary  episode  rather  than  ])_\-  painting. 
I  do  not  know  that  Laurens  at  the  time 
he  painted  the  two  pictures  we  reproduce 
rose  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  such 
works,  but  the  stories  are  well  told  and  the 
figures  are  full  of  life.  The  scenes  are 
marked  by  the  closest  historical  and  arch- 
aeological accuracy  and  they  are  painted 
cleverl}'  and  with  due  gravity.  His  "L'Ex- 
coinimtiiicatiiiii  dc  Robert  le  Pieux''  was 
painted  nearly  forty  years  ago.  In  a  large 
room  of  his  palace  King  Robert  is  seated 
<in  a  wooden  throne  covered  with  velvet 
cushions,  his  arms  hanging,  his  head  bent 
and  the  eyes  fixed.  The  Queen  Bertrade 
has  thrown  herself  upon  his  shoulder,  both 
of  them  are  gazing  fixedh-  at  the  large  wax 
candle  which  the  members  of  the  Church, 


■PORTRAIT  DE  LA  MERE  DE  L'ARTISTEJ' 
By  Elie  Delauny  (French) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg,  Pans 
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■■LE  FAMILLE  DV  PEINTRE  FRITZ  THAU  LOW- 
By  Jacques  Blanche  (Frcvcll) 

who  are  solemnly  passing'  out,  have  thrown 
to  the  ground  as  a  svmhol  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  King  is  dressed  in  a  blue 
velvet  robe,  with  a  red  mantle  held  In  a 
rich  buckle  at  his  right  shoulder.  A  jew- 
eled crown  rests  on  his  long  black  hair.  His 
scepter  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  queen 
is  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  scarf  of  yellow 
around  her  waist,  a  white  veil,  held  in  at 
the  head  by  a  small  gold  band,  falls  to 
her  feet.  At  each  side  of  the  throne  are 
empty  seats — all  touches  that  add  to  the 
dramatic  effect  in  his  composition  without 
theatrical  exaggeration. 

His     "Lcs     Homines     dii     Saiui-Officc" 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxeiiihourf/.  Paris 

painted  fifteen  years  after,  executed  in  a 
light  cool  key.  is  one  of  the  best  he  had 
painted  up  to  that  time  (i88g)  both  in  the 
cjuality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  heads.  The  painter  has  .giv- 
en us  a  page  of  most  beautiful  character, 
and  shows  a  religious  knowledge  of  the 
middle  ages.  Here  sit  three  men  in  white, 
warmed  b\'  the  soft  light  that  floods  the 
vaulted  chamber.  One,  the  president  of 
the  Office,  without  doubt,  is  telling  his  sec- 
retaries what  he  wishes.  In  this  man's  face 
are  the  traits  of  implacable  justice,  every- 
thing- in  his  attitude  denotes  strength  of 
will,  and  exact,  precise  thought.     It  is  tb.e 
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face  of   a   jiriest   with   an   added  yrandeur 
that  Laurens  has  qiven. 

A  painter  in  Laurens'  particular  field 
finds  himself  in  rapport  with  mural  decora- 
tions as  historical  subjects  lend  themselves 
particularly  to  decoration.  The  painter  must 
add  to  the  cold  facts  a  little  of  the  marvel- 
ous or  perhaps  the  poetic  sentiment  that 
surrounds  thinjjs  of  the  past,  for  we  ]Drefer 
them  to  be  ideal  works,  with  a  suggestion 
of  the  heroic,  and  then  again  we  attach  a 
moral  mission  to  the  decoration  of  ]3u])lic 
walls.  \A''e  give  to  them  a  role  of  consecra- 
tion or  of  commemoration  and  this  Laurens 
understands  with  almost  clairvoyant  intelli- 
gence as  his  many  strong  and  dramatic 
mural  decorations  at  the  Hotel  de  \'ille  at 
Paris  and  other  places  show. 

S.\RGENT,  John  S.   (American) — ■■La  Car- 

mencita." 

Sargent  was  born  to  American  parents 
at  Florence,  where  he  spent  the  first  nine- 


teen years  of  his  life.  J'he  ne.xt  nineteen 
years  found  him  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
The  Ro)al  -\cademy  had  dubbed  him  R.  A. 
and  the  name  Sargent  was  known  wherever 
modern  art  was  talked  of.  His  reputation 
was  made  c|uickly,  practicallv  in  the  ten 
years  after  he  left  b'lorence  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  Carolus-Duran's 
atelier.  One  of  his  first  exhibits  was  a  por- 
trait of  his  master,  done  in  the  master's 
own  st}'le,  onh"  "more  .so." 

Since  the  days  of  Carolus-Duran's  influ- 
ence over  his  art,  many  artists,  old  and  new, 
have  given  him  some  new  means  to  be  add- 
ed to  his  already  rich  supply  of  artistic  re- 
sources, not  that  he  is  imitative,  but  he  is 
so  susceptible  to  all  artistic  influences  that 
he  sometimes  allows  these  impressions  to 
get  the  lietter  of  his  own  personality.  But 
he  always  adds  a  "go,"  a  joy  in  painting,  a 
distinction  of  his  own.  It  is  possible  that 
his  American  parentage  is  responsible  for 
this  essentially  American  trait  of  adapting 


"■SERVICE  DIVIN  AU  BORD  DE  LA  MER" 
By  Albert  Edelfelt  (Finlander) 
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■■LA  FILLS  DU  PASSEUR'' 
By  Etnile  Adan  (French) 

what  best  suits  his  needs  of  the  moment, 
and  Ijv  his  audacious  and  liriUiant  adapta- 
tions going-  beyond  the  originals  in  his  orig- 
inahty  so  that  all  he  paints  becomes  per- 
sonal. 

When  the  gorgeous  yellow  schemes  of 
the  famous  "La  Canncncita"  were  shown 
at  the  English  Art  Club  in  London,  a  re- 
semblance was  traced  to  Manet,  just  as  his 
earlier  "El  Jaleo"  evoked  memories  of 
Goya. 

No  one  ever  says  that  a  picture  by  Sar- 
gent is  uninteresting  or  fails  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention.  It  is  his  portrait  work 
that  causes  most  of  the  discussion.  His 
search  into  character  is  uncompromising, 
masterful,  fearless.  He  has  a  world  full  of 
admirers  with  only  here  and  there  a  dis- 
sentient voice  which  accuses  him  of  brutal- 
ity and  exaggeration  in  his  search  for  un- 
pleasant peculiarities  of  his  subject.  Re- 
cently more  voices  have  been  heard  protest- 
ing against  what  they  term  his  carelessness 
in  modeling.  They  say  some  of  his  later 
portraits  appear  to  be  painted  with  little 
thought  and  less  imagination,  like  the  work 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 

of  a  well  trained  hand  rather  than  of  a  well 
trained  mind.  They  are  irritated  by  his  as- 
sertive and  brilliant  qualities.  But  criticise 
them  as  they  may,  the  portraits  at  the 
Franco-F.ritish  E.xhibition  in  London  in 
1908  were  alluring.  The  British  Jury  offi- 
cially annexed  Sargent  for  he  was  hung 
aniong  their  men,  and  overshadowed  al- 
most every  other  work  in  the  British  sec- 
tion. His  superb  craftsmanship  did  much 
to  show  up  the  painting  of  pettiness. 

"La  Canncncita"  would  do  much  to  si- 
lence criticism,  if  one  felt  a  desire  to  criti- 
cise. Surely  there  is  no  exaggeration,  no 
carelessness  here.  It  seems  to  have  all  the 
qualities  he  delights  in.  It  is  brilliant,  as- 
sertive, fascinating,  irresistible.  It  is 
wonderful  in  pose  and  amazing  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  character.  It  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  onlooker,  and  it  is  unfcir- 
getable.  It  is  full  of  that  great  quality, 
vehement  vitality.  Just  why  the  Luxem- 
bourg should  own  it  is  a  question  with 
possiblv  the  same  answer  that  must  be  given 
to  '"Why  does  the  Luxembourg  own  \Miis- 
tler's  'Mother'?" 
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Sargent  shows  his  many-sidedness  in  his 
landscapes  and  genre  pictures.  Carroll 
Beckwith  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  his 
"Venetian  Bead  Stringers,"  a  gem.  Many 
will  remember  seeing  it  at  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  American  Artists  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago.  The  Boston  Museum  has 
recently  acquired  a  series  of  powerful  stud- 
ies of  sunlight  in  water  color,  vigorous  im- 
pressions of  nature  that  are  the  personifica- 
tion of  lighthearted,  happy  painting.  Bos- 
ton is  to  be  congratulated  as  they  also  have 
Sargent's  famous  decorations  in  their 
library. 

Delauny,     Elie     (French)   —  "Pcste     a 

Rome." 

"And  there  appeared  a  good  angel,  who 
ordered  the  bad  angel,  armed  with  a  spear, 
to  strike  the  houses,  and  as  man\-  times  as  a 
house  received  blows  so  there  were  deaths,'" 
etc.,  from  "Legende  doree"  by  Voragine 
A  street  of  old  Rome,  showing  vaguely  the 
high  tower  of  the  Capitol  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Emperor  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  At  the  right  an  angel  draped  in  red, 
with  sinister  white  wings,  a  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  points  with  the  other  in  his  hur- 
ried flight  to  a  door  between  two  green 
marble  columns.  Xear  is  a  statue  of  ^Escu- 
lapius  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands. 
A  funereal  spirit  in  a  long  black  veil  strikes 
violently  at  the  door  with  the  point  of  his 
spear.  At  the  right  a  woman  turns  in  agony 
and  curses  the  statue  of  the  impotent  god. 
On  the  doorstep  sits  a  Aoung  man  gathering 
his  rags  closely  around  him.  Coming  down 
the  stairs  is  a  procession  of  Christian 
priests,  dressed  in  white  and  preceded  by  a 
cross.  Surely  this  desolate  vision  of  suf- 
fering, famine  and  death  ought  to  make  us 
shudder  but  mournful  as  it  is,  it  does  not 
shock  us :  while  sad,  it  has  not  that  terrible 
suffocating  Cjuiet  of  unendurable  misery. 

Compare  this  with  Hebert's  "Malaria," 
painted  twenty  years  before  and  hanging  in 
the  same  room,  and  you  will  see  at  once 
that  it  is  lacking  in  the  clear  conception  of 
the  artist's  intention.  In  "Malaria"  we  have 
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all  the  lassitude,  the  sense  of  tiredness,  men- 
tally and  bodily  that  accompany  malaria, 
while  in  "Pcste  a  Rome"  the  artist  does  not 
impress  upon  us  in  a  sufficient  degree  any 
of  the  horrors  that  would  form  a  part  of  a 
visit  of  the  Plague. 

Delauny  was  with  Bonnat,  Henner  and 
Moreau  in  his  years  at  Rome.  He  painted 
man}'  mythological  subjects,  both  in  easel 
pictures  and  mural  decorations.  His  por- 
traits have  the  penetrating  moral  intimacy 
of  a  modern  analytical  novel.  Like  those 
of  his  comrade  Ricard  thev  are  unforget- 


"LA  FEMME  ROUGE" 

By  WilUavi  T.  Dannat  (American) 

— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembouri 
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■■THE   CONTRABANDIST"     — Coiirtesij  of  The  Liixeiiiboiirr/.  Paris 
By   WiUiani  T.  Dannat  (Aiiierican) 


able.  That  of  his  mother  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg is  one  of  the  most  typical  although 
that  of  Mme.  Toulmouche  is  probably  his 
chef  d'ocnvre  in  portraiture.  At  the  Lux- 
embourg there  is  a  case  of  turning  frames 
containing  oyer  fifty  designs  and  studies  by 
Delauny. 

Bl.\nche,  J.vcoues  (French) — "La  faiiiillc 

dii  [>cintrc  Fritz  Tliaiilozi'." 

The  ease  and  fluidity  of  this  picture  is  de- 
lightful.   It  is  also  a  good  portrait  of  Fritz 


Thaulci\y  and  his  family.  The 
.X'orwegian  artist  is  represent- 
ed in  a  garden  among  his  chil- 
dren, in  his  working  costume, 
IjetVire  his  easel,  and  smoking 
a  cigarette.  The  yvdiole  is  se- 
ductive in  color  and  composi- 
tion, with  a  strong  but  at  the 
same  time  delicate  execution. 
The  little  girl  in  rose,  press- 
ing against  her  father,  is 
charming. 

This  picture  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  Blanche's  work  of 
aJDout  1896  in  its  fresh  and 
silvery  gray  tones.  Since  then 
his  manner  has  become 
warmer  and  his  palette  richer. 
His  portrait  of  Paul  Adam  at 
.the  Luxembourg  shows  the 
difference  between  the  differ- 
ent periods.  He  has  done 
some  delightful  still  life  and 
interiors.  There  is  always  the 
distinction  of  good  taste  and 
a  remarkable  gift  of  composi- 
tion and  technique.  Among 
man}-  honors  he  has  recently 
been  made  a  member  of  the 
Nouvelle  Societe. 
Edelfelt,  Albert  (Finland- 
er ) — "Scn'ice  dknn  an  bord 
dc  la  mcr." 

Edelfelt  was  a  pupil  of 
(ierome,  but  was  never  influ- 
enced b\-  that  master's  choice 
of  subjects.  LKs  first  pic- 
of  historical  subjects,  but 
he  soon  went  back  to  his  native  land, 
choosing  its  cool,  sparkling  waters,  its 
windy  skies,  and  its  hardy  toilers  of 
sea  and  shore  as  his  subjects.  These  he 
knew  well,  especialh'  the  sailors.  He  excels 
in  reproducing  their  sunburned  faces  ;  their 
pale  blue  eyes  seem  to  have  taken  a  little 
of  the  melanchoh-  blue  from  their  skies. 

In  this  "Service  at  the  edge  of  the  sea." 
the  old  white  bearded  minister  stands  apart 
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from  the  little  cluster  of  tisherfolk,  reading 
to  them  from  the  bible  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
The  perfect  art  with  which  Edelfelt  has 
grouped  his  peasants  in  their  Sunday  array, 
the  crude  benches,  the  sheet  used  as  a  table 
co\ering  with  a  cross  of  leaves,  is  a  touch- 
ing spectacle  of  the  naivete  and  simplicity 
of  their  convictions.  Do  not  try  to  find 
sceptics  among  them.  The)'  have  faced 
danger  so  often,  thev  have  wrestled  so 
many  times  with  death  in  great  tempests, 
that  the_\-  hold  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
the  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  protected 
them  in  the  midst  of  danger. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1889  but  to- 
da}'  this  same  scene  is  repeated  on  man}- 
shores  of  Finland. 

Ad.\n,  Emile  (  French) — "La  Eille  dii  pas- 

seur." 

This  is  the  river  Seine  at  \'alvins  wdiere 
it  is  a  large  sheet  of  water.  A  long  narrow 
boat  is  being  vigorously  poled  through  the 
rippling  water  by  a  strong  girl.     This  .girl 


with  her  red  kerchief  and  blue  apron,  is 
neither  too  elegant  nor  too  robust ;  her 
sleeves  are  rolled  up  for  work  and  she  is 
doing  it  in  quite  a  businesslike  manner,  not 
at  all  as  if  posed  in  a  studio.  The  hill  and 
water  going  to  the  left  while  the  }oung 
woman  poling  the  boat  goes  to  the  right, 
makes  it  appear  that  the  boat  is  moving 
rapidly.  The  fact  that  only  half  of  the  boat 
is  seen  increases  its  apparent  speed. 

Adan  was  a  student  of  Cabanel.  This 
picture  is  not  a  recent  one,  as  it  was  paint- 
ed in  1883,  but  it  still  holds  an  element  of 
verv  ];ersonal  feeling. 

D.\NX.\T,    Willi. \ji    T.    (American)     "La 

fcniiiic  rouge." 

There  is  a  particular  jjleasure  in  talking 
about  one  of  our  own  men  who  has  succeed- 
ed m  reaching  the  top.  Dannat  has  had 
every  opportunity  that  money  could  give 
and  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. He  studied  in  Germany.  Italy,  Spain 
and  Paris  and  still  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
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-CAFE  IN  PERSIA" 

By  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  (Americati ) 


— Courtesy  of  The  Luxembourg.  Paris 
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direct  influence  of  these  four  schools  upon 
his  work.  He  has  spent  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  America,  although  his 
pictures  are  in  man)'  of  our  museums  and 
private  collections.  The  Metropolitan  has 
his  "Ouatnor  Espagnol."  The  Chicago  Art 
Institute  has  "A  Sacristy  in  Aragon." 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  they  said  of  him 
in  France  when  he  painted  "Lu  feinme 
rouge."    I  quote  the  following : 

"As  a  mere  color  scheme,  it  has  the  fas- 
cination of  the  most  exquisite  reds  we 
know.  Before  we  know  what  the  picture  is 
we  receive  the  impression  of  something 
rich,  rare  and  precious.  Then  as  the  form 
emerges  upon  our  consciousness  we  see  the 
supreme  elegance  and  purity  of  line.  Be- 
sides being  a  vision  of  beauty,  this  "Study 
in  Red''  is  executed  with  unfailing  knowl- 
edge. Every  millimetre  of  the  contour  is 
studied  with  relentless  persistency  and 
drawn  with  impeccable  firmness.  The  sil- 
houette is  cut  out  sharply ;  there  is  not  a 
hair's  breadth  of  the  outline  of  the  skirt 
that  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  the  delicate  lines  of  the 


shoulder,  neck,  arms  and  hands  which  is 
not  closely  observed  and  mysteriously  per- 
fect. There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  flesh  of  the 
figure  where  you  cannot  find,  if  you  look 
for  it.  all  the  modeling  that  there  is  in  na- 
ture, the  trace  of  all  the  muscles,  the  place 
of  all  the  bones,  and  yet  the  painting  of 
the  flesh  appears  to  be  of  a  flatness  and  of 
a  unity  of  tone  that  stops  just  short  of 
excess." 

One  could  not  say  much  more  in  praise 
of  a  picture.  The  picture  our  critic  friend 
has  been  writing  of  is  a  life-size  Spanish, 
blond  woman.  She  is  a  materialist,  un- 
doubtedly, but  a  fascinating  one,  as  she 
stands  in  the  clinging  folds  of  her  red  de- 
collete gown.  Other  reds  appear  in  the 
transparent  scarf  partly  covering  one  bare 
arm,  in  the  red  rose  over  her  ear,  in  the 
sang  dc  boenf  vase  filled  with  red  poppies 
against  the  reddish  brown  background,  and 
in  the  rose  and  white  of  her  cheeks.  These 
reds  are  most  exquisite  and  it  is  his  perfect 
command  of  his  materials  with  his  taste  and 
tact  that  prevents  him  from  falling  into  the 
commonplace  or  eccentric. 


■■RBZONVILLE" 

By  Ahne  Morot  ^French) 


-Courtesy  of  The  Luxemhourg,  Paris 
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